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HEARING ON PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
STRENGTHEN THE JOB TRAINING PARTNER- 
SHIP ACT 



THURSDAY, MAY 9, 1991 



House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1:05 p.m.. Room 2261, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carl C. Perkins [Chairman] 

presiding. . . ^ , n j 

Members present: Representatives Perkins, Andrews, Gunderson, 

and Molinari. 

Also present: Representative Goodling. . 

Staff present: Omer Waddles, staff director; Pat Fahy, senior leg- 
islative analyst; Deborah Katz, office manager; John Fitzpatnck, 
clerk; Tracy Hatch, minority professional staff member; and Beth 
Buehlmann, education coordinator. 

Chairman Perkins. I'd like to call this hearing to order since the 
Secretary of Labor has arrived. 

Good afternoon, and welcome to the Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment Opportunities' hearing on proposed amendments to improve 
the Job Training Partnership Act. While I welcome each witness, 1 
especially want to welcome my friend and former colleague, our 
new Secretary of Lloot, Lynn Martin. This is the Secretary s first 
appearance before this subcommittee, and we look foj^wa^a ^ 
testimony on the administration's proposal to amend JTPA. 

Over the last couple of years, there have been numerous propos- 
als to amend thi.s program. While separate versions of amendments 
passed both the House and Senate last year, I am comniitted to 
taking a renewed look at all proposed amendments beginning with 
today's hearing. , , . 

Since JTPA's enactment into law in 1982, there hove been count- 
less articles and reports criticizing various aspects of this program. 
Many of these criticisms have revolved around "creaming and tar- 
geting issues. In genaral, the JTPA program has been accused of 
serving the "most likely to succeed" and not those "most in need 
of services In addition, some reports have claimed that the most 
comprehensive training services have been provided to the most job 
ready and not the least skilled. Numerous reports have also 
charged State and local JTPA programs with widespread waste, 
fraud, and abuse. 

(1) 
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The General Accounting Office and the Department of Labor^s 
Office of the Inspector General are here today to discuss their most 
recent investigations into these issues and to make recommenda- 
tions to address them. One point that has been repeatedly empha- 
sized in these reports is the lack of Federal and State oversight and 
guidance for these programs. I believe that the Congress and the 
administration are in agreement on the need to increase oversight 
of this program, and I look forward to working with each of our 
witnesses as well as my colleagues on the subcommittee and the 
Committee on Education and Labor to draft amendments to JTPA. 

I know that each of us here today is committed to improving 
JTPA and to ensuring that we make this a strong, viable program. 
Currently, JTPA serves only about 5 percent of the eligible popula- 
tion. If we are ever to solve the overwhelming problems of unem- 
ployment, poverty, crime, dependency, and utter hopelessness 
among so many in our Nation, we must provide better opportuni- 
ties and alternatives for productive employment. 

JTPA is sometimes called the ' 'second chance** system for drop- 
outs, the poor, and the uneducated; however, for many youths and 
adults, JTPA is the 'last chance** to attain the education and voca- 
tional skills necessary to be productive contributors to our society, 
not dependents on it. JTPA, when at its best, can provide the tools 
necessary to lift people out of poverty and despair. 

This week in our Nation*?, capital, we witnessed an example of 
what happens when frustrated, poor, and unemployed people are 
deprived of adequate opportunities to provide for themselves and 
their family. For this segment of our population, the work place 
offers little more than dead-end jobs with less than poverty wages. 
This pent up frustration and hopelessness led to an explosion of 
random violence. I wonder how much of this rioting could have 
been prevented had basic skills and job training been available to 
all those in need instead of only the 5 percent it is now reaching. 

We as a Nation can and must do much more to address the pov- 
erty, unemployment, and despair that exist in every community in 
our country. JTPA has the potential to provide meaningful employ- 
ment opportunities to the most disenfranchised segment of our pop- 
ulation. 

As the new chairman of the Subcommittee on Employment Op- 
portunities, I am committed to improving and expanding JTPA to 
address the desperate needs of the disadvantaged in our Nation. I 
look forward to hearing the testimony of each of our witnesses here 
today. 

Mr. Gunderson, do you have an opening statement? 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I am going to be 
brief and ask unanimous consent that a long statement might be 
inserted in the record. 

I want to join with you in welcoming our friend and former col- 
league. I was almost going to say 'Tormer friend and colleague,** 
and I was going, *'Wait a minute.** I understand the proper roles 
here between the two agencies* levels of Government, but we want 
to be careful about that. 

We are delighted you are back and look forward to the outstand- 
ing leadership that you can and will provide at the Department for 
us. 
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There is oi e area that I would like to focus on in opening re- 
marks, however— and it may be a difference in tone, because I 
think that when all is said and done, Chris Perkins and Steve Gun- 
derson will be on the same side and the same side, hopefully, of the 
administration in a bipartisan bill But I would like people in this 
room to understand that there are some of us who believe that we 
are simply trying to make a good program better, and I simply 
reject much of the discussion that has occurred in this country over 
the last few years about how bad the job training program is. 

This program was created with the intent of having local flexibil- 
ity to respond to the unique job training needs and emergencies of 
diverse areas, Chris and I come from rural areas. We ought to have 
very different service delivery areas and job training programs 
than exist in New York City or Miami. I have witnessed in my dis- 
trict just in the past few months the closing of the largest manufac- 
turing facility in my district with some 4,000 jobs being laid off 
Under this program. Secretary Jones and others were able to re- 
spond, and respond quickly and affirmatively, so that we could 
move in with discretionary funds to provide the kind of emergency 
training that was needed. 

So I am more than happy to work with everyone in this room to 
make a good program better. I am not interested in dismantling, 
rewriting, or rejecting the foundation under which the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act exists today. 

With that, I look forward to the efforts, Mr. Chairman, and cer* 
tainly our first witness. Thank you. 

[The prepa. d statement of Hon. Steve Gunderson follows:] 
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The Honorable Steve Gunderson 
Subconunlttee on Employment Opportunities 
Hearing on Proposed Amendments to JTPA 
May 9, 1991 

Opening Remarks 



Thank you, Mr. chairman. I am personally pleased that we 
are holding this hearing today — and I'm sure many if not all 
of those here share that sentiment, it is certainly more than 
time for us to move ahead with these amendments, that we 
strengthen and "fine-tune" the Job Training Partnership Act, and 
that we put to rest once and for all the impression that has 
been left in the public <s mind that this program is «the next 
Savings and Loan scandal." 

We b<jgan the process of amending JTPA in the last Congress. 
Regrettably, our efforts did not meet with success, despite 
continued attempts to reach compromise both within the House and 
between the two bodies of this Congress on key issues. After 
the disappointment of last year, I am pleased that both Chairman 
Perkins and Chairman Ford have pledged to work with myself and 
Mr. Goodling to cooperatively and carefully craft a bipartisan 
proposal which will address the needs of the JTPA program and 
its participants. 

As we work to craft our amendment package, there are several 
key issues which must be addressed: 

Are those most in need of JTPA services being 
effectively targeted? How should we determine "most in 
need?" T feel strongly that the "most in need" are 
those with skill deficiencies which too often present 
insurmountable barriers to employment, not those who 
simply fit a certain "demographic profile." 
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o How can we best ensure the fiscal integrity of the JTPA 
program? Do we need to craft and statutorily impose 
JTPA-specif ic p? inciples for administration and 
accounting? will simply adopting the 0MB Circulars 
meet our purpose? is seme hybrid of the two the best 
solution? what are the impacts for the system of these 
various proposals? 

o How can we best promote the continue(J cooperation and 
conversation between the various I.uman services 
providers who work with JTPA's eligible population? 

o How can we best serve the youth who come to JTPA? 
Should we consolidate all youth services into one 
year-round program or should we retain the successful 
summer youth component of jtpa as a separate and 
distinct program? 

0 How should we handle state set-asides? should this 
money be reallocated? should new purposes be 
er.phasized or required? Are these programs meeting the 
needs they were intended to addrfeiis? 

Clearly, there are many questions which need to be posed and 
answered, and many different proposals to be e^ Muated and 
melded to arrive at the best response for the JTPA programs. 

This hearing is just the first step. I am sure that the 
testimony from our distinguished witnesses this afternoon will 
help us frame our debate and spur us to move quickly with 
legislative action, 

1 thank the chairman. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Steve, for those excellent com- 
ments. 

Madam Secretary, once again we would be pleased to hear from 
you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LYNN MARTIN, SECRETARY OF LABOR, U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCO /IPANIED BY 
ROBERTS T JONES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR FOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 

Secretary Martin. Thank you. Current friends, thank you. 

I am pleased, of course, to be here to discuss how we can make 
the JTPA more effective in meeting the needs of the least skilled 
and most economically disadvantaged youth and adults. 

As Secretary of Labor, I have, and I would hope every Secretary 
of Labor would have, a goal of ensuring that America has a quality 
work force second to none. One means of achieving this goal is to 
increase the number of American workers who benefit from train- 
ing or work-related education. We are hearing talk of that in the 
President's Strategy for America 2000. Another way is to upgrade 
the quality of our training and worker-related systems, a key com- 
ponent which is the Second Chance System, and that, of course, is 
JTPA. 

It has been an excellent program which, in many ways, has re- 
ceived the acclaim it deserves because there have been some re- 
markable successes . Its record in placing participants in jobs is un- 
paralleled. I, as a Member of Congress, just as Congressman Gun- 
derson, and I know you, too. Congressman Perkins, have stories 
about JTPA. 

Rockford, Illinois had a small program for high school dropouts. 
It was called Martin House. I must teli you quickly it was named 
for Martin de Porres, not for me. It served the most disadvantaged 
segments of the Rockford community. Two-thirds of those who 
went through the program were placed in jobs or went on to fur- 
ther training. 

But we can make JTPA better and we can make it more respon- 
sive to the labor market needs of the 1990's. 

After 10 years of operation, it is time to reassess the program 
and to make iieeded changes. We n»?ed a broad bipartisan consen- 
sus on those changes, and I think that has emerged. Tho consensus 
was evidenced last year by the passage of the amendments in the 
House. Only two Members in either the House or the Senate voted 
in opposition. 

Then there was, indeed, a slight problem, as you know, the rush 
to ac^journment— let*s suffice to call it that— so that a few minor 
differences weren't resolved. I uon't think any of us want that to 
happen again. It is my conviction that we can make a difference 
and we can pass the right kind of legislation in both Houses and 
have it signed. That will enhance the integrity of the program and, 
I hope, make it even more effective. 

In some respects, the bill that we will submit will be similar to 
the bill submitted in 1989. But we have incorporated some new fea- 
tures that were part of continuing negotiations with the staffs and 
with the Members who, I think, have come up with some excellent 
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ideas. We have also incorporated some features that were inchided 
in the House bill and in the Senate bill last year, I hope that that 
combination is a winning one, and we look forward to making sure 
that the final product reflects the knowledge of this committee and 
the help of the House, 

The bill is based on five principles: First, we maintain the suc- 
cessful cornerstone of the current program. While the bill does talk 
about changes, the basic structure of the delivery system is kept, 
particularly the public/private partnership. I believe that has been 
a critical part in obtaining not just the success but the job place- 
ment percentages. We want to continue to tap the energies and tal- 
ents of those who have been responsible for the success* and that is 
States, private industry councils, local officials, and others. They 
will continue to be responsible. States and local delivery areas will 
continue to have flexibility to design programs tailored to their in- 
dividualized markets. The system of performance standards, which 
helps to ensure accountability: also remains an integral part of the 
program. 

The second principle— and, Mr, Chairman, you alluded to this in 
your opening remarks— is improving targeting on those most in 
need or most at risk. One of the criticisms of JTPA has been that it 
is not focused on those who really have and are facing long-term 
failure in the job market. Our proposal responds to the criticism in 
several ways: by revising the eligibility criteria to assure that 
JTPA serves those with particularly significant barriers; by chang- 
ing the funding allocation formulas to redirect funds to areas with 
greatei numbers of the disadvantaged population; and by authoriz- 
ing a new Youth Opportunities, or YOU program. We have got to 
have those acronyms to make the program work. YOU is targeted 
on areas with high poverty and would stimulate community-wide 
action to improve the opportunities for youth. Targeting would be 
further enhanced by establishing separate programs for youths and 
adults. 

The third principle is achieving human resource program coordi- 
nation. That is kind of a bureaucratic way of saying we have to 
make it work better. The bill would establish specific requirements 
for linkagv^s with other programs, such as JOBS, to avoid duplica- 
tion and enhance serv^ice delivery. It would establish a new State 
Human Resource Investment Council to oversee the State level co- 
ordination of Federal human resource programs. Moreover, we will 
propose to increase the impact of the current education coordina- 
tion grant authority by focusing on two critical needs: school-to- 
work transition and adult literacy. 

The fourth principle is enhancing the quality of the program 
itself. We believe that that can be done by providing more inten- 
sive and comprehensive services to participants We will require 
that all participants be assessed to determine their skill levels, 
needs, and interests. On the basis of that assessment, a service 
strategy would be developed. The SDA's would be asked to offer ap- 
propriato service options so that participants' needs can be individ- 
ually met. To clarify expectations and enhance accountability, local 
programs would provide achievement objectives for participants. 

Compared with the current program, our proposal would also 
provide for more intensive services. It would place increased em- 
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phasis on the acquisition of basic and occupational skills, and it 
would allow follow-up assistance for one year after a participant 
enters the labor market. Finally, summer jobs for youths w^ould be 
integrated with longer-term education and training services, 

A fifth and obviously extraordinarily important principle is fiscal 
accountability. As you are aware, some aspects of JTPA have re- 
ceived criticism from the Department of Labor's own Inspector 
General, the GAO, and the press. Our proposal contains provisions 
to respond to what is often legitimate criticism of the program. We 
would require that the governors establish and implement procure- 
ment standards for JTPA to ensure accountability and to prevent 
fraud and abuse. We would also ensure that compliance with the 
standards is closely monitored and that when and where a problem 
arrives corrective action is promptly taken or sanctions are ap- 
plied. Other provisions, such as those requiring the charging of ex- 
penditures to appropriate cost categories and restricting the use of 
program income, would also promote fiscal integrity. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that Congress has a full agenda of labor 
and human resource issues, but it is important that we don't delay 
consideration of these amendments. I believe there is a consensus 
in favor of these changes to JTPA that could mean and should 
mean prompt action. We must hold the Second Chance job training 
system accountable to the highest standards of excellence and in- 
tegrity. By so doing, we increase the opportunities available to ocfr 
economically disadvantaged to attain independence and to improve 
the work force itself. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I bring with me today 
one of the experts in the field. Assistant Secretary of Labor Bob 
Jones. He or I will be happy to respond to any questions thai you 
have, and I repeat again our desire to work closely with the sub- 
committee, the full committee, the House, and then the Senate to 
make sure we have quick and bipartisan passage of this necessary 
set of amendments. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Lynn Martin follows:] 
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8TATEMEKT OF 
LYMM MARTIN 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 
BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
U.S. OF REPRESENTATIVES 



May 9, 1991 



Mr« chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleaiied to have the opportunity to appear before some of 
my former colleagues to discuss how we can make the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) more effective in meeting the needs of the 
least skilled and moi»t economically disadvantaged youth and 
adults « 

As Secretary of Labor, one of my goals is to ensure that 
America has a quality workforce which is second to none, jne 
means of achieving this goal is to increase the number jf 
American workers who benefit from training or work-related 
educetion, as proposed in the President's AMERICA 2U00 Education 
Strategy. Another means is to upgrade the quality of our 
training and work-related education system, a key component of 
which is our principal "second chance" job training program — 
JTPA. 

JTPA has achieved remarkable success. Its record in placing 
participants in jobs is unparalleled. We can, however, make JTPA 
even better and more responsive to the labor market of the 
1990's. After nearly ten years ot operation, it is time to 
reassess the program and make some needed changes. 
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A broad, bipartisan consensus has emerged on the changes we 
need to maka to JTPA* This consensus was evidenced late last 
year by tha passage of JTPA amendments in the House and Senate 
with only two members voting in opposition « Unfortunately, ar 
impasse over the impact of funding formula changes , the press of 
other business, and the rus'i to adjournment did not allow 
sufficient time for differences to be resolved « We must not lose 
another opportunity to improve JTPA« We mast act quickly to 
revitalize JTPA, elevate it to a higher standard of excellence, 
and enhance the integrity of the program* 

The proposal we will transmit is in many respects similar to 
the bill submitted by the Administration in 1989 « We have also 
incorporated some features that were included in the House and 
Senate bills passed last year, and have made several important 
changes based on discussions with our Inspector General, 
representatives of the JTPA system, and Congressional staff. 

our bill is based on five key principles* First, we would 
maintain the successful cornersto nes of the current JTPA program* 
xt is important to emphasize, Mr* Chairman, that while our bill 
proposes important changes to JTPA, we would retain the basic 
structure of the delivery system — particularly the public- 
private partnership — that has been, in our view, a critical 
factor in the program's success* We want to continue to tap the 
energies and talttnts of those vno have been responsible for this 
success — State^i, Private Industry councils, local elected 
officials, and others. Private Industry Councils will continue 
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to be responsible for planning and oversight of JTPA programs. 
States and local service delivery areas will continue to have the 
flexibility to design programs tailored to their labor markets. 
The system of performance standards, which helps to ensure 
accountability, also remains an integral part of the revised 
program. 

Our second principle is im proving target ing on thore most in 
need or at-risk . One of the major criticisms of JTPA has been 
that it has not focused on those most at-risk of long term 
failure in the job market. Our proposal responds to that 
criticism in several ways: by revising the eligibility criteria 
to ensure that JTPA serves those with particularly significant 
barriers to employment; by changing the funding allocation 
formulas to redirect funds to areas with greater numbers of the 
disadvantaged population; and by authorizing a new Youth 
Opportunities Unlimited (YOU) Program, targeted on area? with 
high poverty, that would stimulate community-wide action to 
imprr »/ opportunities for youth. Targeting would be further 
enhanced by establishing separate programs for youth and adults. 

our third principle is achieving hum an resource program 
coordination . This will be promoted in many ways. The bill 
would establish specific requirements for linkages with other 
programs, such as JOBS, to avoid duplication and enhance the 
delivery of services. It would eistablish a new State Human 
Resource Investment council to oversee State-level coordination 
of Federal human resource programs. In addition, we will propose 
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to increase the impact of the current education coordination 
grant authority by focusing it on two critical needs: school-to- 
work transition and a(?'»lt literacy. 

A fourth principle is enhancing program quality . This would 
be accomplished by providing more intensive and comprehensive 
services to participants. We would require tl ^t all participants 
be assessed to determine their skill levels, needs and interests. 
On the basis of that assessment, a service strategy would be 
developed. Service Delivery Areas would be asked to offer 
appropriate service options, so that a participant's needs can be 
met. To clarify expectations and enhance accountability, local 
programs would provide achievement objectives for participants. 
Compared with the current program, our proposal also would 
provide for more intensive services; it would place increased 
emphasis on the acquisition of basic and occupational skills; and 
it would allow follow-up assistance for one year after a 
participant enters the labor market. Finally, summer jobs for 
youth would be integrated with longer-term education and training 
services. 

A fifth and final principle is increasing accountability . 
As you are aware, some aspects of JTPA have received criticism 
from the Department of Labor's Office of the Inspector General, 
the General Accounting Office and the press. Our proposal 
contains provisions to respotia to legitimate criticisms of the 
program. We would require that the Governors establish and 
implement procurement standards for JTPA to e'<sure fiscal 
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accountability and prevent fraud and abuse* We also would ensure 
that coMpliance with the istandards is closely monitored 
and that where problems arise, corrective action is promptly 
taken or appropriate sanctions are applied, other provisions « 
such as those requiring the charging of expenditures to 
appropriate cost categories and restricting the use of program 
income, would also promote fiscal integrity . 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the Congress has a full agenda of 
labor and human resource issues to address this year, but it is 
important that we not delay consideration of these amendments. I 
believe there is a consensus in favor of these vital changes to 
JTPA that should enable prompt actiriu We must hold our second 
chance job training system accountable to the highest standards 
of excellence and integrity. By so doing, we increase the 
opportunities available to our economically disadvantaged to 
obtain economic independence and improve the skills and 
productivity of our workforce. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I would 
certainly be happy to respond to any questions that you or other 
members of the Subcommittee may have. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Madam Secretary, 
Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a number of questions, so you may want to iaW me when 
my time is up, and I will continue in the next cycle, or whatever 
the case might be. 

Chairman Perkins. Take your time, Steve. 

Mr. Gunderson. First of all. Madam Secretary, there have been 
a number of allegations raised against JTPA programs as you men- 
tioned in your accountability standard with large amounts of 
^'questioned expenditures cited.'' Can you follow through with us 
and share with us the final resolution of some of those audits. You 
can take a particular State, for example, if you want— however you 
would like to do that. 

Secretary Martin. Sure. 

Mr. Gunderson. But there seems to be a problem between alle- 
gations and reality here, and I would like to understand how you 
handle that. 

Secretary Martin. Two ways: One, say something we all already 
know, and that is, sometimes there is more interest in the allega- 
tions than in what finally happens. The percentage of fraud in 
JTPA is estimated at less than 1 percent. So I just want to set the 
record straight. That doesn't mean that there haven't been some 
problems, some of which are addressed in this bill and others of 
which are being addressed through the rule-making process. In 
other words, it would have been less than responsible of the De- 
partment of Labor to not attempt to take care of some of those sit- 
uations by the rule-making process, and we are doing that right 
now. 

I will also point out that, with any audit, the final determina- 
tions of the audit and the review are always publicly available, and 
I think that is important to note. 

Do you have any more comments on the audits, since you have 
been so integrally involved in all of those. Bob? 

Mr. Jones. I think that a general rule is that the questioned 
costs, usually on average, result in something around 50 percent 
actual disallowed costs when we are finished and all is said and 
done. They range from as low as 5 or 6 percent of the questioned 
costs up to about 50 percent, and the case that people speak of 
most often, I guess, is Oregon, which was $54 million questioned 
and ultimately $3.2 million of actual disallowed costs that were, in 
fact, collected back, most of the rest of it being documentation that 
was later found or clarified or records that were found and/or cost 
category judgments where thincs wrre moved from one category or 
another. But the actual cash collected back v/as $3.2 million, 

Mr. Gunderson. One of the apparently more recent decisions by 
the administration focuses on the use of the 0MB circulars. Do you 
want to comment on exactly where that is and what you see the 
implications of that being for States and SDA's? 

Secretary Martin. I think we have reached considerable agree- 
ment finally on this delicate issue. It may be an agreement that 
satisfies no one totally but I think does answer what is important. 
May I first suggest that JTPA is slightly different than other areas 
where circulars are used, but the goals of the circulars and the 
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goals of the accountability that we want for JTPA are the same. So 
the bill that we will be bringing to you has agreement from 0MB 
about how we will achieve that goal. Again, since negotiations have 
occurred on every level with this — again, our Inspector General, 
this Secretary, the members of the administration, I think, are all 
seeking the same goal, and I hope we have at least got a measure 
of consensus now. 

Mr. Jones. I think that certainly we are all in agreement on the 
issues that need to be addressed, and in the legislation that will be 
placed in front of the committee within the next couple of days we 
address each of those areas. Circulars will not be applied in that 
legislation based on the thesis that this is still a program with local 
flexibility that is not necessarily standardized across the board. 

However, every provision in those circulars that has any direct 
applicability to the issues that have been raised by the Inspector 
General, GAO, and other such reports has been applied and, in 
many, many cases, applied in substantially more detail and further 
than the circular itself would lay out. 

There are two problems generally with the circulars. One is that 
significant parts of the circular simply aren't relevant. They are 
standardization for standardization purposes and deal with report- 
ing and prior approvals, things that just aren't in the program and 
don't result in much improvement. 

Secondly, they frequently don't go to what the problem has been. 
We have not exactly determined, for example, that State policy in 
procurement is the problem. What has happened is, the States 
laven't carried out their own policies, managed them at the SDA 
evel, and then monitored it and enforced those policies. This legis- 
ation will contain vei/ specific provisions in those areas far 
jeyond what the circulars nave in them, 

Mr, GuNDERSON. Actually, Mr. Secretary, that is part of my con- 
cern. 

You mention in your statement. Madam Secretary, on page 4, 
"We would require that Governors establish and implement pro- 
curement standards for JTPA to ensure fiscal integrity," It was not 
even a conservative Democrat on this committee, it was one who 
would certainly put himself even more in the liberal category, and 
that is not meant in any way as a negative statement, but Pat Wil- 
liams has sat on this committee and on the full committee many 
times and said the one problem we have with JTPA is that all the 
regulations, rules, and mandates, and paperwork that we eliminat- 
ed at the Federal level havt*^ been duplicated twice over by the 
States. 

I have a real concern that what you are feoing to do here is end 
up creating a federallv funded. State regulated program that is 
going to eliminate much of the flexibility that we still are trying to 
seek at the local level. What kind of assurances can you give me 
that tnat won't happen in this process? 

Secretary Martin. You mean aside from, ''We're from the Gov- 
ernment, and weVe here to help you?" 

We are trying to move on that path, and it is a delicately bal- 
anced one, and we welcome, first of all, the committee s input. We 
have been talking to the staff and to the committee all through 
this process about making sure, on one hand, the principle of fiscal 
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accountability is kept and, on the other hand, the principle of local 
flexibility and some local decision making, really— empowerment — 
kept on the other. We think we have reached that balance. 

In other words, you can't just say, well, we are not going to do 
anything and it will all work out, or, conversely, that from here we 
will impose this overwhelming set of criteria that will just make 
the program fall under its own weight, and we wind up spending so 
much money on the accounting part of it that we won t help the 
kids we are trying to help. I think we have hit the middle ground, 
and we welcome your looking at it and seeing if there is something 
better. 

The reason I think we have met the middle ground is, no one 
likes it a lot and no one can think that there is a slightly better 
way that brings the parties together. So I think we may be at one 
of those moments on this part of the bill, and, believe me, every 
single part of what you are saying is also partially true, where we 
think we have hit that balance. 

The guarantee— I don't think we come with this kind of bill with- 
out the guarantee, that we feel so strongly— that is, the Depart- 
ment of Labor— about JTPA and our determination to make it a 
full success that that guarantee for the young people that may be 
helped is so real, we don't want to overburden it. I hope you feel 
we have hit the middle ground, too. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. You call for the establishment of a new State 
Human Resource Investment Council. Last year, in the reauthor- 
ization of Vocational Education, we tried to do a statewide coordi- 
nating council and we failed miserably in that regard. I would be 
curious as to what programs you intend to include under yours, 
and I would really like some encouragement, because I think I sup- 

Eort this concept. Why do you think we are going to be successful 
ere when we weren't last year? 

Secretary Martin. Because we are putting you in charge of it, 
Congressman. 
Mr. GuNDERSON. I told you I failed. 

Secretary Martin. Well, one cannot always guarantee success, 
but one should still try for the best things. 
Bob, are you getting the list? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. Basically, the core, as you know, is JOBS, voc-ed, 
JTPA, and then there is the employment service, and there are 
several other pieces. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Do you include adult education, too? That was 
in last year's plan— adult education, vocational education, job 
training, Wagner-Peyser, part F of title !V of the Social Security 
Act. 

Secretary Martin. Right. 

Mr. Jones. The second part of your question is a tough one for 
all of us, but I would suggest that, given the President's education 
agenda and the broad agenda that this committee has even dealt 
with on integrating services in a variety of ways continues to in- 
crease the atmosphere in which a number of proposals will be 
coming along focused this way. So we just assume that the atmos- 
phere is worth continuing to raise this issue whether it is in this 
bill or another bill, as you have shared, at the State level. I don't 
think people rare an awful lot about which program those services 
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come from, and getting them together to plan together is an impor- 
tant thing to do. 

Secretary Martin. I understand, C!ongressman, that there are 
some groups that, for whatever reason, feel less comfortable with 
this. But I would also add that when the Congress and the Presi* 
dent looked at changes in budget formulation, that acted as an ad- 
ditional incentive to make sure we are able to do this. Theie is a 
limited resource here called money, and if we don^t spend it as well 
as we know how — and that means not necessarily separate castles 
but kind of a joint defense here— then we aren^t serving the people 
that all of us claim to want to serve, so we have got to try and it 
just seems to me the temperature is a little different out there. Wo 
will see. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Let^s hope. 

My final question, Mr. Chairman, focuses on the area of summer 
youth programs. It is no secret, at least to Mr. Jones, that I and 
Chairman Hawkins last session both felt very strongly about the 
summer youth program. You are again advocating that this pro- 
gram ought to be consolidated with a year-round youth program. I 
guess I am giving you an opportunity now to convince me that you 
are right and we are wrong. 

Secretary Martin. Secretary Jones. 

Mr. Jones. I seldom get it from both sides. 

I think that there was a very constructive dialogue with this 
committee last year when we made this proposal to you and the 
chairman at that time on the necessity to not simply address only 
employment for 7 or 8 weeks during the summer but to address the 
needs of these young people on a broader base, through whatever 
mechanism. Our proposal is to set up a year-round youth program. 

One of the discussions in this committee was to link the two in 
one way or another. I think that it is the substance here that is 
important more than anything else. We just can't continue to put 
these folks through summer programs without addressing what we 
know are employment barriers down the road. That is more true 
today than it was a year ago as we sat here. It is true in the whole 
education debate. Whatever mechanism we choose to employ to ad- 
dress that, I think it is important that we do and not just walk 
away from it. 

Secretary Martin. Although I am certainly willing to keep the 
good humor, it still remains an important issue, and I have come 
not to disbelieve in summer youth programa, because they have a 
niche. But as a former teacher I have come increasingly to believe 
that thet drop in achievement in August in some ways makes them 
far less useful. Some of those kids are more and more at risk, to 
use the current terminology, and really require this. 

So understanding the political imoli rations, in this case the as- 
sistant secretary is absolutely right. The substance is correct, and 
we should be talking and moving on it. As you look at it, we all 
know that bills are adapted and changed, and certainly both of us 
understand that. But this really does have some substantive issues 
that are politically difficult but are real, and the more I look at 
these programs, the more convinced I become. 
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Mr. GuNDERSON. The only concern I think we have is that the 
year-round program may result in the elimination of a lot of 
summer programs. 

Secretary Martin. It is expensive, but the other thing you are 
going to find cut when vou look at this— and I would be less than 
responsible if I didn't tell you— is that we are finding we have to be 
more intensive, not less intensive in our work with these individ- 
uals, and that very intensity is more expensive. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Gunderson. 

Just following up on that briefly, can you tell us the total 
number of youth that would be served in title 11(a) and 11(b) in your 
proposal compared to the total now served based on level funding? 

Secretary Martin. Sure. I am not going to beat around the bush 
with this one — okay?— because there are a few clever ways I could 
state it, but why don't we get right at it. 

Half a million in the year-round program. That is more than are 
now enrolled but is less than the total would have been if we had 
kept the summer youth program and a year-round program. In 
other words, I am not going to make you fish for that answer. 

If we had done it the old wav, we would have served niore, we 
just don't think as wisely. Five hundred thousand. If you did it the 
other way, 648,000. We don't think it ends up we truly serve them. 

I hope that is at least, as I say, htnest. Maybe it is not what 
people would like to hear, but that is the honest answer on it. 

Chairman Perkins. Okay. I just wanted to get that while Steve 
was talking about it. 

Secretary Martin. Yes, it is true. 

Chairman Perkins. Ms. Molinari, do you want to ask some ques- 
tions right now? 

Ms. Molinari. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins. Okay. Then I will go on with some more that 
I have in my mind. 

Secretary Martin. Sure. Please, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins. Well, I see Mr. Andrews is here. I will ask 
him— do you have any questions that you want to ask? 

Mr. Andrews. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Perkins. Okay. Please go ahead. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Martin. Hello. 

Mr. Andrews. Madam Secretary, I apologize for not being here 
for your entire time. 

I am very interested in the Job Training Partnership Act be- 
cause my experience before I came here was as a county official 
which was one of the grantees, a local employment and training 
conter, and one concern that was brought to our attention is the 
inadequacy of administrative cost availability for the local grantee. 

I met with the grantees in the three counties that comprise m^r 
Congressional district, and theie was a twofold concern. One is that 
the quantity of dollars available for the administrative activities of 
the grantees is insufficient, and two is that, as more mandates pile 
up, as flexibility becomes less for the local grantees, it becomes 
even more difficult to achieve those administiative objectives. 

I wonder if you could respond to those two concerns. 
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Secretary Martin. Yes. First, we have tried to retain flexibility 
within our constraints. As you know, to have a successful program, 
it must also be fiscally responsible. We, too, heard some of the 
same complaints on dollars. You will find that in the bill there is 
an increase for administrative costs to 20 percent. I suppose, on the 
one hand, one can argue someone always wants a little more, but 
we think that was a direct answer to some very legitimate prob- 
lems, as you know from being a former county official. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you. Let me ask you a related question. 
The county officials in New Jersey, the part of the State I repre- 
sent, were interested in being involved in what you might call a 
competitive evaluation situation, where the size of the JTPA grant 
would be tied to the quality of performance of the local grantee. 
Given what I would call, to borrow from Olympic diving, a difficul- 
ty factor, clearly it is a lot more difficult to place an 18-year-old 
unwed mother who is a high school dropout than it is a 35-year old 
mechanical engineer. If there could be some allowance for the diffi- 
culty in the job market for that, my local grantees express a great 
desire in having a new means of evaluating local grantees that 
would be performance based where, if they do a better job placing 
participants, they would receive a relatively higher grant share in 
the next year, and the further concept we '.alked about was almost 
banking your JTPA allocation. So, in effe'jt, the Department would 
set up a line of credit almost for the local grantee where you could 
draw upon future years* outlays if there was an immediate need, 
provided that you met the kind of quality criteria we are talking 
about. How would you respond to something li'.e that? 

Secretary Martin. The first part of the idea was so good, we put 
it in the bill. 

Mr. Andrews. You have been reading my mail again? 

Secretary Martin. We did; we did. Actually, we just said, if we 
can hang around Congressman Andrews* office we can 

Mr. Andrews. That is right. I wondered who that was, and now I 
know. 

Secretary Martin. Lurking. So there is performance data that 
will be used, and we tried to do it in such a way so you didn*t get 
into that very argument, and part of it was to answer the questions 
of ''creaming.** So these things are tied together. 

The second part of your question about being able to bank future 
allocations, I think, gets us into othei problems of a different 
nature. So without commenting bad or good, I am just saying I am 
not sure about even the legality. 

Mr. Andrews. Let me give you an example of what I mean. In 
my district, there was a major plant closing. Campbell Soup Com- 
pany closed a plant in March of 1990 which had 950 workers. The 
JTPA program in the county of Camden is a very successful and 
well managed one given the high qualit> of local leadership in the 
last few years. 

Secretary Martin. It has lost some by it, but others have gained, 
yes. 

Mr. Andrews. There was an immediate need which was served 
by a discretionary grant. The Secretary made a discretionary 
grant. But there was an immediate need for a very high level of job 
training overnight because 950 people were out of work on a 
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Monday morning. There was some interest, and, instead of waiting 
for the discretionary grant dollars to come through— and they did 
not come through, I believe, ui.til October, after a March lay-off— 
and the county being able to say because we have a good track 
record, because we have had successful audits, have not demon- 
strated any fiscal irresponsibility, we can draw down on somt exist- 
ing funds already committed to us to meet this discretionary ;ieed 
and ther use the discretionary funds to replenish the other ac- 
counts later on— in other words, give the local unit the ability to 
respond to its more immediate needs. 

Secretary Martin. Without commenting one v/ay or another and 
seeing some problems that soms of you who have been involved in 
the budget and appropriating process may be aware in doing some- 
thing like that, we will be happy to take a look at that. It is cer- 
tainly a creative idea, 

Mr. Andrews. Fine. One other question, and I appreciate the 
specificity of your answers. Obviously, you have been on this side of 
the table much more than some of the others that we ask questions 
of 

Secretary Martin. Maybe I should learn to just say, **Sir, that is 
fine. We will see.** 

Mr, Andrews, That is right. That would be the answer I usually 
hear. 

The third question is, what kind of interaction are we anticipat- 
ing between the jobs program, the welfare reform program, and the 
ongoing JTPA effort? 

I will tell you that among the most successful examples of JTPA 
activity I have seen locally are those where the New Jersey welfare 
reform program, a program called REACH, has been married insti- 
tutionally and programmatically with the existing JTPA effort. 
What kind of provisions are we going to make for that? 

Secretary Martin. Actually, in my opening statement, I specifi- 
cally was able to talk about how we think there has to be at least 
an engagement between them if there cannot always be a full mar- 
riage, but there has to be, and that multiplicity of services ends up 
being good for the person one is trying to help but good for the pro- 
grams, and there has to be that. So in the bill we actually speak to 
that. 

Now other members of the panel point out that supporting that 
doesn't necessarily mean it happens, but you happen to be abso- 
lutely right. There have to be those kinds of marriages; and I 
would like to compliment Assistant Secretary Jones who I think is 
working very hard to make sure that is happening in part of the 
bill. 

Mr. Andrews. I would also mention, he was kind enough to pro- 
vide for me very early on this year a briefing, I think prior to your 
appointment, about that, and I appreciate that as well. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Andrews. 
Ms. Molinari, do you have anything at this time? 
Ms. Molinari. No, thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Okay. Madam Secretary, if I could just ask 

}^ou a couple of questions, and I realize you are on kind of a short 
eash here, but while you're here 
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Secretary Martin. A shjrt leash? 
Chairman Perkins. Nothing personal. 
Secretary Martin. I know. 

Chairman Perkins. In terms of some of the money that we are 
talking about for the program, last year, based on passing a budget 
contingent with the President's plan, they were talking about a 
$300 million increase. This year I notice it is pretty much ievel 
funded. What sort of plans do you have in terms of working out 
priorities with 0MB to see some increases here either supplement- 
ing this year or in the fiscal year 1993 budget? 

Secretary Martin. Again, I return to the agreement passed by 
the Congress, and that does limit our ability. In effect, it limits 
what you can do in a supplemental, as you know. 

I passed this on to you, Mr. Chairman, yesterday in the middle of 
a committee meeting. One of the members of that committee in the 
other body suggested & $50 billion increase, which is almost twice 
what my entire Department does now in everything. Assistant Sec- 
retary Jones, as I recall, was for that. Although I was going to add 
on to the building, reason brings us to. We are beginning to devel- 
op the 1993 budget within the Department. This is an extraordinar- 
ily important part of the program, but I cannot ,^11 you, nor should 
I, that there is suddenly going to be more money this year; there is 
not; the budget agreement precludes that. 

Chairman Perkins. Madam Secretary, I understand some of the 
problems that we all face. This program did not receive an infla- 
tion increase this year. 

Secretary Martin. There are other areas— and I am not sfoing to 
go into them, but we lost $400 million in administrative costs in 
the budget passed by the House for unemployment insurance, 
which I still don't understand. How we can talk about increasing 
unemployment and cutting it back bv $400 million? 

I can just assure you of this. I will, as a relatively new Secretary 
but someone pretty familiar with the budget process, be working 
very diligently to make sure these programs get as much as they 
are able. This is a good program; it is just a doggone good program. 
No one is ever going to get all that they want, but it is a good pro- 
gram, and I would like to see it at the appropriate funding level. 

Chairman Perkins. I just want to encourage you to try to fight 
with 0MB to place it a little higher on the list of funding prior- 
ities. 

Let me ask vou a little bit about how you think we can best 
serve some of the most at risk populations. There was a GAO study 
that said that only around 12 percent of the dropouts that were 
served actually were given any sort of remedial education along 
with it. Now according to some of the drafts we have seen, you 
seem to be moving towards addressing some of the problems that 
you have there. I would like you to elaborate a little for us, if it is 
not too much trouble. 

Secretary Martin. No, it is not at all. 

Chairman Perkins. How do you think we should be approaching 
this? 

Secretarv Martin. I am going to give the 20 seconds and let Bob 

fo on with it, but it is desperately important that we do that 
iscal accountability is partially a driving force here. 
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Let me also assure you that making sure we are just not doing 
the same things for a nice group but not the real group that we 
should be helping— I am determined that that not happen, that the 
targeting be real and that we, as difficult as it is, try to break that 
cycle. 

If Bob will go on— I think in the series of amendments we will be 
offering, that I hope will enjoy your support, we address at the 
problem. 

Mr. Jones. The issue is addressed in two significant ways, both 
on the targeting side. The new eligibility criteria state you not only 
have to be disadvantaged but, also, a set percent both of youth and 
adult have to be either fxhool dropouts or have one of a series of 
other very specific deficiencies, lu the case of youth, 60 percent 
must be out of school. So the bill is very targeted on that group. 

Perhaps more important, however, is, having said that, when you 
get over to the services side, assessment is required and we require 
that services meeting the needs identified in that assessment be 
provided. So if it is a dropout who, in fact, has an educational defi- 
ciency, that is going to be dealt with before we wander off and put 
them in OJT or something else. 

Chairman Perkins. I am not trying to get into the problem of 
the 0MB circulars, which was discussed earlier, but how do you 
reward those SDA*s that are going ahead and not just doing the 
"creaming'' but are using this approach and getting the most diffi- 
cult to serve and giving tnem the remedial education? 

Secretary Martin. Mr. Chairman— and I think we have dis- 
cussed this— as you know, regrettably, I have another place that I 
have to be. May I be excused to leave it in the good hands of Assist- 
ant Secretary Jones? 

Chairman Perkins. Absolutely. 

Secretary Martin. I hope to come back often. Thank you. 
Chairman Perkins. Madam Secretary, we are pleased to have 
you here, and we will look forward to having you with us again. 
Secretary Martin. Thank you. 
Chairman Perkins. Thank you. 
Go ahead. Bob. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, currently the performance standards 
system is based on credits for service to the hard to serve and 
higher levels of services. 

Secondly, in this bill we now add into that system educational at- 
tainment for adults, so that there is credit given, in fact, for serv- 
ing them and for getting a grade gain, or however we measure 
that, for service to those people. 

The question then becomes, how much weight do you put on such 
assistance? 

Chairman Perkins. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Jones. We don*t have a specific answer to that. It has 
worked remarkably well and, as you know, is now a model for a 
number of other programs. Clearly, all of us are going to have to 
sit and look at it, as Mr. Andrews suggested, and ask whether we 
can move more weight into .hat system and give more credit. 

I would add, what I just described in terms of eligibility for serv- 
ice is relatively universal. We are going to move from a program 
that had no definition beyond disadvantaged to very tightly con- 
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strained definitions. So everyone is going to be serving that clien- 
tele to that degree. 

Chairman Perkins. Included, I guess, in that was some sort of, 
well, Brownie points for educational 

Mr. Jones. Gain. 

Chairman Perkins, [continuing] gain. 
Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Perkins. I noticed in reading the Inspector Generars 
report last night that he was opposed to that concept for adults. 
How would you respond to that? 

Mr. Jones. You know, one of the classic debates 

Chairman Perkins. It was GAO. Excuse me. 

Mr. Jones. Yes— in this business, and we ourselves, as you recall, 
started this out, moving our credit to placement as the most impor- 
tant outcome of any of these programs, and we have now backed 
off into this educational gain for the very specific reason that we 
have found— and the Inspector General has, in fact, criticized the 
program for this — an emphasis on placement as a goal without 
giving the services that increase people's long-term employability. 

So I think the issue of making sure that we serve people in a 
way that not only results in employment but gives them the ability 
to use that employment and move up the line is every bit as impor- 
tant as just a job. 

I would be less than sanguine if I didn't suggest that this is a 
very important issue that lies between JTPA and JOBS. The JOBS 
legislation, as you may recall, says the first test is, put people in 
jobs regardless of their needs, and we would argue that we need to 
look at these two concepts as to which is a better payoff and which 
is more important. We believe that educational gain is very impor- 
tant. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Secretary, I think we are going to take a 
little break here so that I can go to vote, and I will be back very 
shortlv. You are welcome to stay if there is not too much difficulty. 
With that, we will take a very short recess. 



Chairman Perkins. Mr. Secretary, I appreciate your patience. 
Let me ask you something about ''on-the-job training." There has 
been some legitimate criticism, I think, of some of the practices 
that have been employed in the past on the OJT situations. How do 
you think your proposed amendment on OJT is going to address 
the reverse referral program? 

Mr. Jones. Let me divide it into two parts. Number one, both 
GAO and the Inspector Caneral have raised these issues; they are 
absolutely right. We have put provisions in the basic bill that limit 
the time a participant can be in OJT, the time allowed for training, 
and who can be in OJT that addresses each of their concerns. 

The issue, as we know it, is an issue called brokering that has 
popped up since last year's discussion. We have put some things in 
this bill to deal with that issue to clearly identify who, in fact, is 
the liable party and who is the referral party and whom the deci- 
sions are to revert back to if, in fact, a problem occurs in the 
system. We think these will address the problems we have had in a 
couple of recent audits around these brokers. We have had a couple 
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of serious problems. We think these provisions will address that di- 
rectly. 

Chairman Perkins, In terms of some of the regulatory changes 
that perhaps you are prepared to make before we see any sort of 
new law that comes on the books, could you tell us what is in store 
for us in the immediate future? 

Mr. Jones, I think that the issues wu published in the Federal 
Register when we announced that cover each of the basic areas 
that the Inspector General and the GAO have raised— from OJT to 
the administrative process, procurement, financial accounting, cost 
categories, and a number of those areas. 

Most of the language that was there and that we have dealt with 
in the public discourse since that time is in our bill now. Our final 
decision as to what to do with that will depend on our sense of 
which parts we think are best legislated and which parts we want 
to address in the regulatory process. We intend to come to this 
committee to make that decision and to share how we think that 
ought to be worked out. 

Chairman Perkins, I appreciate that, Mr, Secretary. 

Steve, do you have any more questions? 

Mr. Gunderson. No, thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much for your testimony, 
Mr. Secretary, and we will be communicating again in the very 
near future, I am sure. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Perkins. With that, we would like to call on the next 
panel: the Honorable Julian De La Rosa, Inspector General, De- 
partment of Labor, accompanied by Gerald Peterson; and Franklin 
Frazier, Director of Education and Employment, Human Resources 
Division, GAO, accompanied by Sigurd Nilsen. 

Gentlemen, we are pleased to have you with us today, and*rd 
like to recognize the Inspector General, Julian Di La Rosa. 

If you will just give us your statement, tnen we will be prepared 
to go on to Mr. Frazier, 

STATEMENTS OF HON, JULIAN DE LA ROSA, INSPECTOR GENER- 
AL, U S, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; ACCOMPANIED BY GERALD 
PETERSON, ASSISTANT INSPECTOR GENERAL, OFFICE OF 
AUDIT; FRANKLIN FRAZIER, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT, HUMAN RESOURCES DIVISION, GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE, AND SIGURD NILSEN, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR FOR LABOR ISSUES 

Mr. De La Rosa, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will attempt to summarize my statement and ask that the 
statement, in it^ entirety, be entered into the record. 

Chairman Perkins. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. De La Rosa, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommit- 
tee, thank you for inviting me to testify before you today in my ca- 
pacity as the inspector general of the U.S. Department of Labor I 
hope that my comments about our experiences in reviewing the 
Job Training Partnership Act as well as our suggestions for im- 
proving its operation will be useful to this committee as it evalu- 
ates the various proposals for amending JTPA. 
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I am accompanied this afternoon by Mr. Gerald Peterson, who is 
the Assistant Inspector General for the Office of Audit, and he 
brings with him, I should say, the historical and institutional 
knowledge of our involvement in JTPA. 

Before discussing our findings and recommendations, I would 
like to express my appreciation to this subcommittee for its con- 
tinuing interest and efforts to develop and support programs to 
assist our most disadvantaged citizens to become productive mem- 
bers of society. We are pleased to have the opportunity to work 
with you and the subcommittee staff in this important endeavor. 

I would also like to commend Secretary Martin for her leader- 
ship in job training initiatives and to recognize the extensive effort 
by the Employment and Training Administration, which has 
worked with our office to improve the operation of JTPA. 

My testimony today focuses on the results of our reviews of the 
JTPA program, as well as our concerns for much needed program 
improvements to increase accountability for the expenditure of pro- 
gram funds. The suggestions are based on work we have done and 
reported in semiannual reports to the Congress over the years. I 
am providing specific recommendations for amendments to im- 
prove accountability and also enable the program to accomplish its 
mission more efficiently. 

Specifically, I am asking the Congress to consider thB following: 
first, to clarify its intent regarding the classification of JTPA as a 
block grant; second, to adjust the program targeting to ensure that 
the greatest number of the most disadvantaged are serv( i by the 
program, thereby creating the most productive return on the JTPA 
investment; third, to bring cost accountability to the program by 
eliminating the single unit charge allowance for performance-based 
contracts and by assuring that procurement standards are adopted 
to eliminate abusive practices; fourth, to create parallels between 
titles II and III of JTPA by establishing in title II a fourth cost cat- 
egory for employment assistance services and by having the limita- 
tions on costs apply to SDA funds expended rather than funds 
available; and, lastly, to eliminate confusion and improve account- 
ability by providing definitions for the cost categories. 

Nine years have now passed since the Congress enacted the Job 
Training Partnership Act. With its enactment, the Congress sig- 
naled a profound change in the way the Nation's employment and 
training programs were to be designed and administered. For the 
first time, emphasis was placed on the involvement of the private 
sector in both its role as majority partner in designing local pro- 
grams and as actual provider of training and services for partici- 

gants. For the first time, governors were granted significant flexi- 
ility to determine policies and procedures for implementing the 

{)rogram in their States. Also, for the first time, the Congress stipu- 
ated that the performance of service delivery training programs 
was to be assessed against performance standards which were to be 
based upon the private sector concept of the return on investment. 
In this case, our investment is in human capital. 

I wholeheartedly support these program design principles. How- 
ever, as all too often happens, some of the design got lost in the 
implementation, and the implementation of this program is a key 
to understanding many of the problems we currently face. 
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The JTPA statute contains no language disclooing congressional 
intent that it is to be considered a block grant. However, titles I, II, 
and III of the program were implemented as a block grant and con- 
tinue to be treated as such. 

Perhaps the most sipiificant aspect of the departmental adoption 
of this block grant philosophy was the waiver granted to the JTPA 
program from the administrative requirements of the 0MB circu- 
lars. These circulars govern cost, fiscal, and administrative princi- 
ples for the mcyority of Federal grants and cooperative agreements 
with State and local governments and nonprofit entities. They es- 
tablish a uniform basis for the working relationship between these 
entitiei? in the expenditure of Federal program funds and they pro- 
vide guidelines to address such issues as allowable costs, profits for 
governmental and nonprofit organizations, use of program income, 
real property acquisition and disposition, procurement, financial re- 
porting, and grant closure. 

JTPA regulations, issued in 1983 by ETA, contain some of the 
circulars' normal requirements, but for the most part they de ^.r to 
the governors in the establishment of basic program guidelines, in- 
terpretations, and definitions. 

It is important that the governors play a major role and have 
sufficient flexibility in determining program policy and procedures. 
However, in the JTPA program we believe that the pendulum may 
have swung too far. The Federal entity in this partnership has not 
fulfilled its responsibilities to establish fundamental parameters for 
the program based upon statutory language. This has weakened 
the Federal-State partnership, leaving the system without adequate 
leadership. As a result, the program suffers from a serious lack of 
uniform control and guidance. 

OIG believes that adoption of the 0MB circulars, through a re- 
versal of block grant status for the JTPA program, would provide 
uniform requirements throughout the JTPA system and address 
most of the procurement, profit, cost accountability, and financial 
reporting deficiencies reported by the Office of Inspector General 
since the inception of the program. 

In section 106, Congress stipulated that it viewed the JTPA pro- 
gram not as an expense but as an investmeit in human capital. 
The Congress further stipulated that its objective was to see that 
there was a productive return on this investment. Congress defined 
a productive return as being increases in participant employment 
and earnings and a decrease in the amounts paid to participants 
through welfare benefits. 

In order to achieve this end, the Congress directed the Secretary 
of Labor to establish performance standards to measure the sys- 
ten 's accomplishments. There was to be, in essence, a new bottom 
line for employment and training programs. 

Our reviews have shown evidence of ''creaming'* in the JTPA 
program— that is, serving only the easiest to place participants. We 
found that approximately 60 percent of all JTPA participants had 
graduated from high school and that about 60 percent of the em- 
ployers who receive OJT training subsidies say they would have 
hired the participant without the subsidy. 

We do not believe this is what the Congress had in mind when it 
called for a productive return on the JTPA investment. There is 
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nothing more wasteful in the employment and training arena than 
operating a program that trains people who only marginally need 
training for placement with employers who would have hired and 
trained the people without the program, 

Mr. Chairman, the draft JTPA bills now under consideration rec- 
ognize this program weakness and propose tighter eligibility crite- 
ria to focus the program more precisely on those most economically 
disadvantaged and skill-deficient participants, and we support this 
and encourage you to make the necessary changes to direct the 
program to those who need it the most. This is the surest way to 
achieve the most productive return on tax dollars. 

The second most critical issue after targeting is the adherence by 
SDAs to the statutory limitations on costs as well as the system^s 
use of single-unit charging of fixed unit price, performance-based 
contracts in order to circumvent this portion of the law. 

JTPA requires the following: one, not l^ss than 70 cents of every 
dollar expended is to be spent on training; two, not more than 15 
cents of each dollar on administration; and, three, not more than 
30 cents of each dollar on a combination of administration and par- 
ticipant support activities. 

Unfortunately, in implementing the law, ETA inserted into the 
regulations a provision which has tended to mask true administra- 
tive expenditures. This insertion allows all costs to be charged to 
the training cost category if the agreement with the provider is for 
training, is fixed unit priced, and calls for placement of the partici- 
pant into the occupation trained for at a wage which is not less 
than that which is specified in the agreement. 

While seemingly innocuous on the surface, this regulation allows 
all costs to be charged to training if fairly specific conditions are 
nriet. However, ETA failed to specifically define ''training.'' In prac- 
tice, the JTPA system has grown to consider all manner of activi- 
ties as training— to the point where some of our audit work dis- 
closed that the entire spectrum of SDAs* activities were classified 
as training and were provided under a single fixed unit price con- 
tract. 

Beyond this obvious definitional problem, no uniform require- 
ments exist for specific cost and price analyses to arrive at a fair 
unit price. SDAs, in practice, have arrived at their prices in many 
cases sinriply using what the contractor demands. This lack of cost 
and pricing analysis becomes even more significant when you con- 
sider OIG's audit findings that approximately 40 percent of all 
JTPA funds are expended via noncompetitive sole source procure- 
ments. 

We believe that there can be validly written and properly per- 
formed fixed unit price contracts. If these contracts are let competi- 
tively, if good cost and pricing analyses are an integral part of es- 
tablishing fair compensation for services, and if true risk is im- 
posed upon the private sector contractor for the opportunity to 
earn profits, this type of contracting can serve to achieve a better, 
more effective JTPA deliverable. 

Mr. Chairman, I have referred only to the private sector contrac- 
tor as having an opportunity to earn profits. Governmental entities 
should not need a profit motive to provide services for otherwise 
eligible recipients. Accordingly, I am troubled with the idea that 
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Governmental and nonprofit entities, vho provide JTPA services 
under any contracting method, should be allowed to generate prof- 
its. Nonprofit operators, on the other hand, could be allowed an ad- 
ministrative fee, as the 0MB circulars would provide. Profits, how- 
ever, defined as an excess of revenue over costs, should be available 
only to the private sector and should be tightly controlled through 
sound procurement practices over fixed unit price, performance- 
based contracting. 

Beyond the position that better procurement practices must he 
instituted, single unit charging of the vast majority of fixed unit 
price, performance-based contracts is also a problem. The single 
unit charging allowance has negatively affected program oper- 
ations, caused widespread circumvention of Congressional direc- 
tives for minimizing administrative activities, and has been detri- 
mental to JTPA participants by diverting resources that otherwise 
would have been spent on their training. 

Fortunatelv, most of the pending JTPA bills have provisions that 
move toward establishing necessary procurement controls. Also, 
these bills reassert the requirement that all costs are to be charged 
to the appropriate cost categories, with one very limited exception. 

We have a further recommendation that will bring greater cost 
accountability to the program and bring JTPA titles 11 and III into 
concert with each other. When JTPA title III, the Economic Dislo- 
cation and Worker Adjustment Assistance (EDWAA) program legis- 
lation, was enacted in 1988, the Congress established a cost catego- 
ry for employment assistance services to segregate those funds 
spent for services from those spent on direct training. 

A common criticism of JTPA has been that the majority of its 
training expenditures has actually been spent on assistance serv- 
ices rather than skill-building training. Isolating these costs from 
training costs will provide valuable oversight information for this 
committee and for the Department of Labor on how funds are actu- 
ally expended and will better assure that the program emphasis re- 
mains on training, which is the most effective means to achieve 
long-term employability and self-sufficioncy. 

EDWAA also stipulated that the cost limitations were to apply to 
funds expended rather than funds available, and unexpended funds 
were subject to annual reallotment. Currently, title II cost limita- 
tions are applicable to funds available for a given program year. 
Because of the three-year life of JTPA funds and ETA's allowance 
that unexpended title II funds be carried over from year to year 
without reallotment and without tracking by year of appropriation, 
there is no way to determine an SDA's compliance with cost limita- 
tion requirements. 

Applying the title III requirements to title II will provide the 
Congress and the Department with a much clearer picture of how 
JTPA funds are expended. Additionally, it will allow for unexpend- 
ed funds to flow to those entities making greater use of JTPA 
funds. Finally, if the ''funds expended'' language is coupled with a 
requirement for ETA to track SDA expenditures by year of appro- 
priation, it will allow for an assessment of compliance with the 
costs limitations that currently does not exist for title II. 

Ill closing, I believe that JTPA has greater potential to create a 
better and more productive life for the disadvantaged citizens that 
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it was designed to serve. It also has the clear potential for deliver- 
ing the productive return on its investment in human capital that 
the authors intended. The legislative process will undoubtedly 
result in adjustments to the program to increase its ability to ac- 
complish these goals. To the extent that my office can continue to 
assist this committee and your staff in that process, my staff and I 
stand ready to help in whatever way we can. 

This concludes my prepared statement and summary, and I 
would be pleased to respond to any of your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Julian De La Rosa follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 
JULIAN W. DE LA ROSA 
INSPECTOR GENERAL 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MAY 9, 1991 



Mr* Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
inviting me to testify before you today in my capacity as the 
Inspector G'^neral of the U.S. Department of Labor. I hope that my 
comments about our experiences in reviewing the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) , as well as our suggestions for improving 
its operation, will be useful to this Committee as it evaluates the 
various proposals for amending JTPA. I am accompanied this 
afternoon by Gerald Peterson, the Assistant Inspector General for 
Audit. 

Before discussing our findings and recommendations, I would like to 
express my appreciation to this Subcommittee for its continuing 
interest and efforts to develop and support programs to assist our 
roost disadvantaged citizens to become productive members of 
society. We are pleased to have the opportunity to work with you 
and the Subcommittee staff in this important endeavor. 

I would also like to comment' Secretary Martin for her leadership 
and job training initiatives and to recognize the extensive effort 
by the £m;)loyment and Training Administration (ETA), which has 
worked with the Office of Inspector General (DIG) to improve the 
operation of the JTPA. 

My tastimony today focuses on the results of OIG's reviews of the 
JTPA program as well as our concerns for much needed program 
improvements to increase accountability for the expenditure of 
program funds. The suggestions are based on work we have done and 
reported in semiannual reports to the Congress over the years. I 
am providing specific recommendations for amendments to improve 
accountability and also enable the program to accomplish its 
mission more efficiently. Specifically, I am asking the Congress 
to consider the following.* 

to clarify its intent regarding the classification of 
JTPA as a block grant; 

to adjust the program targeting to ensure that the 
greatest number of the most disadvantaged are served by 
the program, thereby creating the most productive return 
on the JTPA investment; 

~ to bring cost accountability to the program by 

eliminating the ^^single-unit-charge" allowance for 
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performance-based contracts and by assuring that 
procurement standards are adopted to eliminate abusive 
practices; 

to create parallels between Titles II and III of JTPA by 
establishing in Title II a fourth cost category for 
employment assistance services, and by having the 

limitations on costs apply to SDA funds gxpgndgd> rather 
than funds a vailable ; and 

to eliminate confusion and improve accountability by 
providing definitions for the cost categories • 

Mr, Chairman, nine years have now passed since the Congress enacted 
the Job Training Partnership Act, With its enactment, the Congress 
signaled a profound change in the way the nation's employment and 
training programs were to be designed and administered. For the 
first time, real emphasis was placed on the involvement of the 
private sector in both its role as majority partner in designing 
local programs and as actual provider of training and services for 
participants. For the first time. Governors were granted 
significant flexibility to determine policies and procedures for 
implementing the program in their stati'S, And, for the first time, 
the congress stipulated that the performance of Service Delivery 
Area (SDA) training programs was to be assessed against performance 
standards, which were to be based upon the private sector concept 
of the return on investment. In this case, our investment is in 
human capital. 1 wholeheartedly support these program design 
principles. However, as all too often happens, some of the design 
got lost in the implementation, and the implementation of this 
program is a key to understanding many of the problems we currently 
face* 

The JTPA statute contains no language disclosing congressional 
intent that it is to be considered a block grant. Furthermore, 
this Committee's ranking members communicated their intent to 
firmly establish the Federal government as a full partner in JTPA 
in a letter to the ETA Assistant Secretary in February 1983. 
Notwithstanding this notification, however. Titles I, II, and III 
of the program were implemented as a block grant and continue to be 
treated as such. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the departmental adoption of 
this block grant philosophy was the waiver granted to the JTPA 
program from the administrative requirements of the 0KB Circulars. 
These Circulars govern cost, fiscal, and administrative principles 
for the majority of Federal grants and cooperative agreements with 
state and local governments and non-profit entities. They 
establish a uniform basis for the working relationship between 
these entities in the expenditure f Federal program funds and 
provide guidelines to address such issues as allowable costs, 
profits for governmental and non-profit organizations, use of 
program income, real property acquisition and disposition, 
procurement, financial reporting, and grant closure. 
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I should point out that the Department of Health and Human Services 
has directed that the JOBS program be covered by the OHB 
Circulars. This Is very significant from the standpoint that both 
the JOBS program and JTPA are Intended to establish linkages with 
each other. To have them operating under dissimilar administrative 
and fiscal guidelines will cause problems at the local level. 

The JTPA regulations Issued In 1983 by ETA contain some of the 
Circulars' normal requirements, but for the most part they defi^r to 
the Governors in the establishment of basic program guidelines, 
Interpretations, and definitions. It is important that the 
Governors play a major role and have sufficient flexibility in 
determining program policy and procedures. However, in the JTPA 
program, we believe that the pendulum may have swung too far. The 
Federal entity in this partnership has not fulfilled its 
reBponsibilities to establish fundamental parameters for the 
program based upon statutory language. This has weakened the 
Federal -state partnership, leaving the system without adequate 
leadership. As a result, the program suffers from a serious lack 
of uniform control and guidance. OIG believes that adoption of the 
0MB Circulars, through a reversal of block grant status for the 
JTPA program, would provide uniform requirements throughout the 
JlPA system and address most of the procurement, profits, cost 
accountability, and financial reporting deficiencies reported by 
OIG since the inception of the program. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to highlight what we consider to be the 
most significant of our findings and our view of the extent to 
which the draft JTPA proposals under discussion will correct these 
problems. I will also provide our recommendations for additional 
measures to better assure program integrity, accountability, and 
success in accomplishing its mission. 

The first and most critical issue is targeting. JTPA was passed in 
1982 as a program designed to meet the skills training needs of the 
most disadvantaged, in order to allow them to become employed, 
productive jiembers of society. The Act was replete with references 
to this objective and, in many ways, provided directions on how the 
program was to achieve this goal. 

Section 106 of the Act did this in a way that was a significant 
departure from social program legislation up to that time. In 
Section 106, the Congress stipulated that it viewed the JTPA 
program, not as an expense, but as an investment in human capital. 
The Congress further stipulated that its objective was to see that 
there was a productive return on this investment. The Congress 
defined a productive return as being increases in participant 
employment and earnings and a drcrciase in the amounts paid to 
participants through welfare benefits. In order to achieve this 
end, the Congress directed the Secretary of Labor to establish 
performance standards to measure the system's accomplishments. 
There was to be, in essence, a new bottom line for employment and 
training programs. 

Our audit of **Participant Training and Employment Services,** 
released in January 1988, credited the established performance 
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measures as greatly influencing program operations. Unfortunately, 
the influence of these performance measures was not in ways that 
result in a productive return on DOL expenditures. For examp.e, 
our audit found the collection of placement data was influencing 
the system to strive for placenents. In fact, we reported that 
JTPA was achieving a 70% placement rate. 

However, our reviews have also shown evidence of "creaming" in the 
JTPA program — that is, serving only the easiest to place 
participants. We found that approximately 60% of all JTPA 
participants had graduated from high school and that about 60% of 
the employers who received OJT training subsidies say they would 
have hired the participants without t^e subsidy. 

We do not believe this is what the Congress had in mind when it 
called for a productive return on the JTPA investment. There is 
nothing more wasteful in the employment and training arena than 
operating a program that trains people who only marginally need 
training for placement with employers who would have hired and 
'rained the people without the program. 

Mr. Chairman, the draft JTPA bills now under consideration 
recognize this program weakness and propose tighter eligibility 
criteria to focus the program more precisely on those most 
economically disadvantaged and skill-deficient participants. We 
support thio and encourage you to make the necessary changes to 
direct the program to those who need it the most. This is the 
surest way to achieve the most productive return on tax dollars. 

We recommend, however, that performance standards also specifically 
include measures of actual increases in employment and earnings of 
participants, as well as measures of actual reductions in welfare 
benefits received by participants. As currently written, the Act 
does not specifically require that the standards include these 
measures, although it strongly suggests these measures are 
appropriate. The existing JTPA performance standards still do not 
capture these basic measures, and because of their importance to 
the return cn investment calculation, we would recommend that 
consideration be given to a statutory requirement in this area. 

I should point out that we also would recommend that the Act be 
amended to establish a national definition of placement. The 
current DOL definition of placement, which allows extremely 
short-term placements to be counted, results in wide variations in 
what is reported as a program success. 

In our view, the second most critical issue aftsr targeting is the 
adherence ty SDAs to the statutory limitations on costs (outlined 
in Section 108 of the Act) , as well as the system's use of 
single-unit-charging of fixed unit price, performance-based 
contracts, in order to circumvent this portion of the law. 

When the Congress passed JTPA in 1982, there was great sentiment to 
make sure that thi. JTPA program, unlike CETA, was not going to be 
subject to the criticism that too much of the program's funds were 
being spent for administration, and not enough on actual training. 
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TO avoid this criticien, JTPA requires the following: (1) not less 
•han 70 cents of every dollar expended is to be spent on training, 

(2) not aore that 15 cents of each dollar on administration, and 

(3) not Bore than 30 cents of each dollar on a combination of 
administration and participant support services. 

Unfortunately, in implementing tha law, ETA inserted into the 
regulations a provision which has tended to mask true 
administrative expenditures. This insertion allows all costs to be 
charged to the training cost category if the agreement with the 
provider is for training, is fixed unit priced, and calls for 
placement of the participant Into the occupation trained for at a 
wage which Is not less than that which is apecifiod in the 
agreement . 

Vfhile seemingly innocuous on the surface, this regulation allows 

costs to be charged to training if fairly specific conditions 
are met. However, ETA failed to specifically define "training. 
In practice, the JTPA system has grown to consider all manner of 
activities as training, to the point where some of our audit work 
disclosed that the entire spectrum of some SDAs' activities were 
classified as training and were provided under a single fixed unit 
price contract. 

Beyond this obviour definitional problem, no uniform requirements 
exist for specific cost and price analyses to arrive at a fair unit 
price. SDAs, in practice, have arrived at their prices, in many 
cases, simply using what the contractor demands. This lack of cost 
and pricing analysis becomes even more significant when you 
consider OIG^s audit findings that approximately 40% of all jtPA 
funds are expended via non-competitive, sole source procurements. 

Additionally, the terms "placement in the occupation trained for at 
a wage not less than that specified in the agreement" have be^n 
construed not to apply to all of the participants originally 
contemplated under the contract. Contract rec[uirements for full 
performance have often been modified vithout basis, or were simply 
ignored. In effect, SDAs accepted less than full performance in 
such contracts, often refusing to consider them failed. Perhaps 
this was because of the SDAs' desire to have all costs under such 
contracts considered as training costs, without segregation and 
reporting of administrative activities included in their 
performance. 

With all these incentives for writing fixed unit price, 
performance-based contracts, and with the SDA's having the ultimate 
benefit of not having to charge any administrative costs for these 
services, it is not surprising that as much as 70% to 80% of all 
SDA funds are reportedly being spent via this contracting method. 

We believe that there can be validly written and properly performed 
fixed unit price contracts. If these contracts are let 
competitively, if good cost and pricing analyses are an integral 
part of establishing fair compensation for services, and if true 
risk is imposed upon the private sector contractor for the 
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opportunity to earn profits, this type of contracting can serve to 
achieve a better, more effective JTPA deliverable. 

Mr. Chainnin, I have referred only to the private sector contractor 
as having an opporwUnity to earn profits. Governmental entities 
should not need a profit motive to provide services for otherwise 
eligible recipients. Accordingly, I am troubled with the idea that 
governmental and non-profit entities, who provide JTPA services 
under any contracting method, should be allowed to generate 
profits. Non-profit operators, on the other hand, could be allowed 
an administrative fee, as the OMB Circulars would provide. 
Profits, howevar, defined as an excess of revenue over costs, should 
be available only to the private sector and should be tightly 
controlled through sound procurement practices over fixed unit 
price, performance-based contracting. 

Beyond the position that better procurement practices must be 
instituted, sinale-unit-charaina of the vast majority of fixed unit 
price, performance-based contracts is also a problem. The 
single-unit-charging allowance has negatively affected program 
operations; caused widespread circumvention of congressional 
directives for minimizing administrative activities; and has been 
detrimental to JTPA participants, by diverting resources that 
otherwise would have been spent on their training. 

Fortunately, most of the pending JTPA bills have provisions that 
move toward establishing necessary procureineiit controls. Also, 
these bills reassert the requirement that all costs are to be 
charged to the appropriate cost categories, with one very limited 
exception. 

on this last point, Mr. Chairman, I would recommend that, if the 
Congress allows any exception to the charging of costs to the cost 
category which most benefits from the expenditures, that this 
exception be limited to tuition, which should be defined in the Act 
as "payments to accredited educational institutions at the rate 
available to the general public." 

We have a further recommendation that will bring greater cost 
accountability to the program and bring JTPA Titles II and III into 
concert with each other. When JTPA Title III, the Economic 
Dislocation and Worker Adjustment Assistance (EDWAA) program 
legislation, was enacted in 1988, the Congress established a cost 
category Lor employit^ent assistance services to segregate those 
funds spent for services from those spent on direct training. A 
common criticism of JTPA has been that the majority of its training 
expenditures has actually been spent on assistance services rather 
than skill-building training. Isolating these costs from training 
costs will provide valuable oversight information for this 
Committee and DOL on how funds are actually expen;'ed and will 
better assure that the program emphasis remains on training, which 
is the most effective means to achieve long-term employability and 
self-sufficiency. 

EDWAA also stipulated that the cost limitations were to apply to 



funds expended rather than 
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were subject to annual reallotment . Currently, Title XI cost 
limitations are applicable to funds available for a given program 
year* Because of the 3-year life of JTPA funds and ETA's allowance 
that unexpended Title II funds be carried over from year to year 
without reallotment and without tracking by year of appropriation, 
there is no way to determine an SDA's compliance with cost 
limitation requirements. 

Applying the Title III requirements to Title II will provide the 
Congress and the lepartment with a much clearer picture of how JTPA 
funds are expended. Additionally, it will allow for unexpended 
funds to flow to those entities making greater use of JTPA funds* 
Finally, if the "funds expended** language is coupled with a 
requirement for ETA to track SDA expenditures by year of 
appropriation, it will allow for an assessment of compliance with 
the costs limitations that currently does not exist for Title II. 
Interrelated with this discussion of cost accountability is our 
recommendation that all the cost categories be at least generically 
defined in the Act, using Section 204 . Use of Funds , as the basis 
for the definitions. 

In summary, these recommendations are being made consistent with my 
responsibilities under the Inspector General Act. They represent 
our best judgement for solving the problems we have detected within 
JTPA. We have arrived at these recommendations through extensive 
internal deliberations as well as discussions with ETA. 

Most of our recommendations are included in the draft discussion 
proposal under consideration. They call for better targeting of 
the most disadvantaged* eliminating the single-unit-charge 
allowance, and correcting procurement def iciencie'i. Such changes 
will address our most significant concerns. We hlso encourage you 
to clarify the JTPA partnership to establish a functioning Federal 
role, by having the uniform guidelines of the oMB circulars apply 
to the program. 

In closing, I believe that JTPA has great potential to create a 
better and more productive life for the disadvantaged citizens that 
it was designed to serve. It also has the clear potential for 
delivering the productive return on its investment in human capital 
that the authors intended. The legislative process will 
undoubtedly result in adjustments to the program to increase its 
ability to accomplish these goals. To the extent that my office 
can continue to assist this Committee in that process, my staff and 
I stand ready to help in whatever way we can. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I would be 
pleased to respond to any questions that you or other Members of 
the Committee may have. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. De La Rosa. 

Mr. Frazier, we are pleased to have you with us today, and we 
would also be very pleased to listen to your statement. 

Mr. Frazier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gunderson, We wel- 
come the opportunity to be here tod? 

I have with me Mr. Sigurd Nilsen, who is our Assistant Director 
for Labor Issues, and I will just take a few minutes to briefly sum- 
marize my statement, which I will submit for the record. 

Mr. Chairman, our testimony today covers six points. First, the 
majority of the SDA*s we visited underreported administrative ex- 
penditures, resulting not only in misrepresentation of program 
costs but also a circumvention of the 15 percent statutory limita- 
tion placed on administrative expenditures. Nine of the l2 SDA's 
we visited underreported their administrative expenditures. 

As can be seen from our chart, if the SDA's had accurately re- 
ported their administrative costs, we estimate that seven of the 
nine SDA's would have exceeded the administrative cost limitation 
from a range of 18 percent up to 191 percent. 

Second, we found SDA*s were wasting OJT resources by, one, en- 
tering into OJT contracts that exceeded Labor's suggested length of 
training; two, training individuals who already had significant 
work experience in the occupations for which they were being 
trained; and, three, training individuals already working for the 
OJT employer. 

Again, as shown by our chart, all 11 SDA's we visited that use 
OJT exceeded Labor's suggested training time for low-skilled jobs. 
About three-quarters of these contracts were excessive. Examples 
of excessive training include a 65-day OJT contract for a hotel 
maid, a 70-day OJT contract for a kitchen helper, and a 129-day 
OJT contract for a car wash attendant. All of these contracts 
should have taken less than 30 days, according to Labor's guide- 
lines. This type of excessive training resulted in a waste of about 
$250,000 or over a third of the funds spent on OJT. 

Similarly, we found about 25 percent of the individuals in our 
sample had at least one year of prior experience in the field for 
which they were being trained. For instance, one SDA developed a 
12-month OJT contract with an employer to train a participant as 
an oil burner technician. The participant already had 5 years' ex- 
perience in this job. 

We also identified instances in which SDA's entered into an OJT 
contract with a company to train someone already employed by 
that company. This practice subsidizes the employer's salary and 
training expenses. 

Labor's legislative proposal will limit the length of OJT to the 
amount of time generally required to learn the job but in no case 
to exceed 6 months. We believe that Labor's proposal is a step in 
the right direction for preventing excessive OJT. However, care 
should be taken to assure that the proposed 6 months ceiling does 
not become the norm. Further, when determining the appropriate- 
ness of OJT, consideration should be given to the participant's 
work experience and prior employment with the OJT employer. 

Third, we found questionable contract administration practices 
at two-thirds of the SDA's we visited. Examples of these question- 
able practices include payments to training vendors that were not 
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in accordance with their contract requirements, Federal partial 
payments guidelines being ignored, and payments for unsupported 
expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe some of these problems that I have 
mentioned are the result of inadequate oversight and monitoring of 
the JTPA program. Program monitoring varied substantially 
among the States. For example, one State did not reveal the finan- 
cial management and procurement system of its SDA's until 7 
years after the program had been implemented. In contrast, an- 
other State spent 4 weeks a year at each SDA assessing various ac- 
tivities. 

Labor has recently indicated a need to go beyond its current 
oversight and monitoring practice and has undertaken new initia- 
tives aimed at improving program integrity. It has initiated a 
series of special reviews targeted to specific areas of program vul- 
nerabilities, including procurement in OJT, 

Labor also has under consideration recommendations to focus 
Federal review efforts on program quality, program effectiveness 
and outcomes, and is considering shifting its emphasis away from 
State administration and toward local program operation. We be- 
lieve those initiatives are a step in the right direction. 

My fourth point, Mr. Chairman, concerns proposals for targeting 
JTPA participants. Labor's legislative proposal would require that 
at least 65 percent of the adults served have one of the following 
employment barriers: one, being basic skills deficient; two, being a 
school dropout; three, being a welfare recipient; four, being unem- 
ployed for 6 months or longer. 

Labor's proposal is aimed at enrolling more of the hard-to-serve 
population into the program. However, it appears that the proposal 
will result in little change. We estimate that about 71 percent of 
the JTPA participants already have one or more of the targeting 
characteristics specified in Labor's proposal. Therefore, the 65 per- 
cent requirement is already being met, A more effective approach 
to targeting the hard-to-serve adults may be to require that the 
programs serve a specific percentage of adults with multiple bar- 
riers to employment. 

My fifth point, Mr. Chairman is that Labor's proposal to include 
adult competencies as performance indications is a concern. Ac- 
cording to Labor's proposal, adult competencies include the acquisi- 
tion of skills, including basic skills, required to promote continued 
employability in the local laboi market. 

We agree that the basic and other skills can contribute signifi- 
cantly to an individual's employability. However, we would caution 
that the attainment of an adult competency might best be consid- 
ered as a means to an end and not the end in itself. According to 
the JTPA, the basic measure of JTPA performance is the increase 
m employment and earnings and a reduction in welfare dependen- 
cy. In our view, the principal outcome measure for adult training 
programs is and should continue to be job placements. Permitting 
the attainment of competencies to be counted as an acceptable out- 
come measure in lieu of placements could discourage SDA's from 
giving participants the training needed to achieve employability 
and could lessen their incentive to aggressively seek job placement 
for these individuals. 
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My sixth and last point relates to reporting requirements. We be- 
lieve that the subcommittee's deliberation on amending the JTPA 
provides an excellent opportunity to address an issue that we view 
as a long-standing weakness of JTPA — that is, the lack of compre- 
hensive data on participants* characteristics, enrollment activities, 
program outcomes, and specific program costs. The program's data 
collection system lacks a detailed description of the demographic 
characteristics and employment barriers of those being served. 

Labor's proposal would expand data collection requirements but 
does not ensure that uniform or adequate data would be collected 
because, in our view, it is vague and open to interpretation. We be- 
lieve that data on program participants should be collected in such 
a way to permit the analysis of participants' characteristics rela- 
tive to the services received and employment outcomes. Such data 
would allow program evaluators and managers to match the char- 
acteristics of individual participants with, one, the kind of services 
received including the number of hours and the skill training and 
the skill level of the training they received, and, two the skill level 
and occupation in which they were employed after leaving the pro- 
gram. In our opinion, such data would provide information vital for 
program management, congressional oversight, and performance 
evaluation. 

As the subcommittee and the Chairman debate proposals to 
amend the JTPA, we recommend that Congress require that Labor 
provide technical assistance to States for the development and im- 
plementation of monitoring procedures that would detect waste, 
fraud, and abuse within the program and also that Labor provide 
definitive policy guidance to States and SDA's to clarify the regula- 
tions, 

Mr, Chairman, that concludes my statement, and we will be glad 
to respond to your questions. 
[The prepared statement of Franklin Frazier follows:] 
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StlMMARY O F TRSTIMQHY BY PRAMKLIW PRA2IER 
ON AMENDTWG THE JOB TR AINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 



Our testimony highlights several issues related to the oversight 
and inplenentation of the Job Training Partnership Act and the 
•xtent they are addressed by a Department of I-abor proposal to 
amend JTPA. Our current work Indicates that Labor and the states 
have failed to address improper management practices that are 
CDnsistently occurring within the program, leaving JTPA vulnerable 
to vaste, abuse, and mismanagement. These practices relate to: 

AdBinistrative Costs — Administrative costs were not being 
accurately reported at three-fourths of the service delivery areas 
we visited. Had these costs been reported accurately, most of the 
service delivery areas would have exceeded the statutory limit 
placed on administrative spending by an average of 68 percent. 

On-tbe-Job Training ~ All of the service delivery areas visited 
that used on-the-job training entered into training contracts for 
excessive periods. About 36 percent of the $690,000 in JTPA funds 
spent on low-skill contracts was for excess training for jobs such 
as dishwasher, hotel maid, and car wash attendant. 

Payaents to Training Vendors — Inadequate contract administr}«tion 
at two-thirds of the service delivery areas we visited resulted in 
payments to vendors that should not have been made. 

We recommend that the Congress require Labor to provide the states 
and service delivery areas with definitive policy guidance and 
technical assistance on monitoring and a number of other matters. 

Certain issues raised by our previous work remain current but are 
not fully addressed by Labor's proposal, notably: 

Targeting Services and Assessing Needs — Labor's proposal to 
target the hard-to-serve may do little to change the mix of those 
served because the program may already be meeting this 
requirement. But its requirement that all program enrollees be 
asse&tsed and a training strategy be developed appears to be a 
sound proposal that will likely enhance delivery of services. 

Adult Competencies — Labor's proposal would make adult 
competencies, such as obtaining basic and other skills, a 
performance measure. Our view is that the principal measure of 
adult V.raijing programs has been and should continue to be, 
quality job placements. Our concern is that the proposal could 
lessen the incentive for training providers to seek jobs for adult 
participants. 

Definitions and Reporting Requirements — Labor's proposal 
establishes uniform definitions and expands reporting 
requirements. We agree that definitions should be standardized 
and reporting requirenentE expanded. However, in our opinion, 
Ubor's proposal falls short of enabling analysis of participant 
characteristics relative to services received and outcomes. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcorimittee: 

We are pleased to be here today to assist in your deliberations on 
amending the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) . My testimony 
will focus on two areas—first, program oversight issues developed 
during our ongoing vork« and second, program implementation issues 
developed during previous efforts , including the extent to which 
Labor's legislative proposal to overhaul JTPA addresses such 



In summary, our ongoing work indicates a lack of sufficient 
program oversight that has left JTPA vulnerable to waste, abuse , 
and mismanagement. Questionable practices at the local level have 
generally gone undetected. For example: 

Administrative expenditures not being accurately reported. 
Had such costs been properly reported, many of the service 
delivery areas (SDAs) we visited would have exceeded the 
statutory limitation on administrative costs. 

On-the-job training (OJT) for excessive periods. 
Approximately 36 percent of the JTPA funds spent on OJT for 
such jobs as dishwasher, hotel maid, and fast food worker' 
was for excess training. 

Inappropriate payments to training providers. Payments made 
to providers were not always in accordance with contract 
conditions. Labor guidelines, or sound management practice « 



Certain issues raised by our previous work remain current and are 
addressed tc varying degrees by Labor's proposal. For example: 

Targeting the hard-to-serve* JTPA does not target services 
to any specific group and the targeting provisions in 
Labor's proposal may do little to change the mix of those 
served. 

Assessing participant needs. Labor's proposed requirement 
that all program enrollees be assessed and a tra'ning 
strategy be developed appears sound and should enhance 
delivery of services. 

Other proposed changes to JTPA. We suggest modifying 
Labor's provisions relating to adult competencies, standard 
definitions, and data collection. 
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PROGRAM QY FpfiTCirr ISSUES 

During our review of JTPA oversight responsibilities and 
activities, we found that SDAs often followed practices that led 
to progran nismanagenent and the waste and abuse of JTPA funds. 
Such practices included the ttisclassif ication of administrative 
costs, excessive periods of training under OJT contracts, and 
other questionable contracting practices, TheBe practices were 
generally going undetected at the federal and state levels, 
leading us to conclude that the program is vulnerable to waste, 
abuse # and nismanagement.^ 

i^ dAb Are Circumventi ng Administrative Cost Lin. t^ilsn 
The majority of the SDAs we visited underreporttd administrative 
expenditures, resulting not only in a misrepresentation of program 
costs, but also a circumvention of the 15 percent statutory 
limitation placed on administrative expenditures. Administrative 
salaries are often reported as training costs, and other 
administrative expenditures as participant support costs. ^ For 
example, one SDA charged about $450,000 in administrative salaries 
to training in program year 1989. Another charged about $280,000 
to participant support in program years 1988 and 1989, including 
such costs as the salaries of the private industry council staff, 
rent and office supplies, and staff travel to seminars. 

On average, the nine SDAs underreported their administrative 
expenditures by 38 percent. As illustrated in figure 1, the 
amount of undem ported administrative expenditures ranged from 
about ^C?.000 a** one SDA (10 percent of actual administrative 
costs) to about $456,000 (66 percent) at another. 



^Further details of our review can be found in exhibit I. 

^Includes such services as transportation and child care that 
enable participants to attend training. 
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GAO Reported and Actual 
Administrative Costs 
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If thtt SDAv had accurately reported their administrative costs, we 
Mtinate that seven of the nine SDAs underreporting such costs 
vould have exceeded the administrative cost limitation specified 
in the act by an average of 68 percent. As shown in figure 2, the 
statutory limit vould have Deen exceeded by about 18 percent in one 
instance and as much as 191 percent in another* 
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The •xtent to which SDAs exceed the limit on administrative costs 
directly affects the amount of funds available for training and 
participant support services* Further, proper reporting of 
edBinistrative expenditures is important to maintain program 
integrity. 

SDAb krm Wastiny runJn on Qua stionitblft On^the-Job Training 
The 11 SDAs providing training under OJT contracts were wasting 
scarce JTPA resources by (1) entering into lower skill OJT 
contracts that exceeded Labor's suggested length of training, (2) 
training individuals with significant work experience in the 
occupations for which they were being trained, and (3) training 
individuals already working for the OJT employer. Such practices. 
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in •ffftct, subsidize portions of an employer's salary and training 
expenses* 

Excessive training for lover skill jobs is a problem. About 
73 percent of the 558 lover skill OJT contracts we reviewed 
provided for excessive periods of training. For occupations with 
training tines up to 30 days, ve noted examples of excess 
traini. 7, such as a 65«-day OJT for a hotel maid, a 70-day OJT for 
e kitchen helper, and a 129-day OJT for a car wash attendant. The 
cost to JTPA for these lower skill OJT contracts was approximately 
$690,000, of which about 36 percent ($250,000) was for excess 
training. On average, the OJT contracts exceeded Labor's 
guidelines by 6 weeks. As shown in figure 3, the amount of excess 
training ranged from 2 weeks at one SDA to 12 weeks at another. 

Figure 3 

GAO SDAs Exceeding Suggested Training 
Times For Lower Sl^iTl OJT 
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This is not a new probleo. In September 1988, we testified before 
the House Education and Labor Conmittee^ that many OJT contracts 
for lower ekill jobs, such as dishwasher, housekeeper, and laundry 
worker, allowed too much time for training compared with Labor's 
suggested training time for these occupations. Labor later said 
that it was considering legislative and/or regulatory options to 
address this issue and stated that it expects ^that the types of 
lower skill OJT contracts identified in tha GAO report as prone to 
excessive duration will gradually cease to exist. ^ 

We also found instances at nine of the SDAs we visited where OJT 
contracts were used to train individuals who already had 
significant work experience in the jobs for which they were being 
trained. About a cjuarter of 386 sampled individuals for whom work 
histories were available had at least 1 year of prior experience in 
the field for which they were being trained. For example, one SDA 
developed a 12-month OJT contract wi h an employer to train a 
participant as an oil burner technician; however, the participant 
already had 5 years* experience in this job. Another SDA developed 
a 4«month OJT contract to provide training as a delivery driver to 
a participant with ^ years* experience as a delivery driver. 

He also identified instances in which SDAs entered into an OJT 
contract with a company to train someone already employed by that 
company. This practice, in effect, subsidizes portions of an 
employer's salary and training expenses. Labor's Office of the 
Inspector General recently (questioned about $600,000 of costs 
relating to this practice. 

Labor's legislative proposal would limit the length of OJT to the 
amount of time generally required to learn the job, but in no case 
to exceed 6 months. In determining this length of time for CJT, 
consideration would be given to "... recognized reference 
materials (such as the Dictionary of Occupational Titles) , the 



^ Job Training Partnership Act; Participants. Services i and 
Outcomes (GAO/T-HRD-88*31, Sept. 29, 1988). 
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content of tha participant's training . . ."as well as a strategy 
for providing needed participant services* 



We believe that Labor's proposal is a step in the right direction 
for preventing »uch of the excessive training we identified during 
our review. However, care should be taken to assure that the 
proposed 6-»onth ceiling does not become the norm. Further, when 
det'jraining the appropriateness of OJT, consideration should also 
be given to the participant's work experience and prior employment 
with the OJT employer* 

contract Admin istra f: ton Could Be TTOroved 

Contract administration and monitoring practices were questionable 
at two-thirds of the SDAs we visited. We noted the following 
examples at these SDAs. 

— Payttents were made to training vendors, not in accordance 
with contract requirements. For example, as much as two- 
thirds of the payments made to vendors by one SDA did not 
comply with contract terms. 

Federal guidelines on providing partial payments to vendors 
were ignored. For example, one SDA paid a vender about 80 
percent of a $240,000 training contract for merely enrolling 
clients — a practice not permitted by Labor's guidelines. 

Contracts were modified to allow payment to vendors despite 
their failure to meet performance requirements. For 
example, one SDA extended placement periods in one contract 
and reduced wage requirements in another contract to allow 
vendors to receive payments to which they otherwise would 
not have been entitled. 

— Vendors were reimbursed for unsupported expenditures. For 
example, one SDA paid a vendor about $530,000 without 
verifying the accuracy of submitted expenditure reports. 
The SDA later learned that the vendor had no financial 
records to support these expenditures. 



While not all of these problems occurred at each SDA we visited, 
they occurred often enough to indicate pervasive weaknesses in 
local contracting practices that result in the waste of scarce 
JTPA funds. 
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Inadaouata Ovaraiqht mnd Monitoring Mak#» JTPA 
Vulnarabla to Wa»ta. Abuaa. ■nd mamanaa^Mnt 

JTPA progran ovaraight and sonltoring by fadarali atata, and local 
aganciaa appaar inadaquata. Tha incidanta of vaata, abuae, and 
Biaaanaganant that we identif lad during our raview wora going 
undatactad. 

JTPA prograa nonitoring variad aubatantially among tha atatasi 
vhich hava tha primary raaponaibility for ovaraaaing JTPA 
implamantation. For axanpla^ ona atata wa viaitad had not 
parfonad any mo^^^^nring of ita SDAa* financial nanaganant or 
procuraaant ayataaa until prryraa yaar X990— 7 yaara aftar JTPA's 
inplaaantation. On tha othar hand, anothar atata apanda about 4 
vaaka par yaar at aach of ita 26 SDAa aaaaaaing varioua SDA 
activitiaa, including caah aanagamant, coat clasaif icationi OJT, 
and contractor aonitoring. But, ragardlaaa of tha axtant oi' 
atataa' aonitoring, thay oftan failad to idantify tha iaproper 
raporting of costa, quaationabla uaaa of OJT, and inadaquata 
procuraaant practicaa occurring at tha SDAs we raviawad. 

Although JTPA raquiraiJ that aach program be independently audited 
at laaat every 2 yeara, auch audita do not enaure that JTPA 
prograaa were operating in accordance with applicable lawa and 
regulationa. Wa found quaationabla practicea being followed at 
each of the 12 SDAa we viaitad, but only 3 of tha reaultlng audit 
reporta noted deficienciea relating to JTPA waate, abuse, or 
aifiaanageaent. 

Additionally, property aanageaant could be auacaptible to abuaiva 
practicea. SDAa in five of the aix atatea we reviewed did not have 
adequate control over property inventory, yet no mention waa aade 
of theae waaknasBaa in the atata monitoring reports. 

Labor* a oversight has been limited to providing broad policy 
guidance with little technical aaaiatanca and acrutiny of program 
implementation. Labor, however, haa recently indicated a need to 
go beyond its currant oversight and monitoring practices and haa 
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undertak«n n«w initiativtn aimed it improving program integrity. 
It haa initiated a aarioa of apacial raviava targeted to specific 
areae of program vulnerability, including procurement and OJT, 
Labor aleo has under coneideration recommendations to focus 
federal review efforts on program quality, effectiveness, ana 
outcoaee and ie consi^.ering ehifting emphaeie away from etate 
adninletration and toward local program operatione. vniile these 
initiatives appear to be a etep in the right direction, it is too 
soon to determine whether they will reduce thv% programme 
vulnerability to waete, abuee, and mismanagement. 

PROGRAM ntPLgMEHTATIOM ISSUES 

The reeults of our pr<3Viou8 efforts relate to some of the 
provisions suggested by Labor, including 

proper targeting of participants and services, 
meaningful performance measures, 
coneletent definitions, and 
comprehensive and consistent data. 

Exhibit II lists relevant GAD testimonies and reports. 

Tar geting Those Eliaiblfc for JTPA 

He previously reported tl at the JTPA program does not target 
reeourcee to any particular sub-group of eligibles, including 
those preeumably most in need of training services^. These 
include thoee with limited or no work experience, school dropouts, 
welfare recipiente, m' roritiee, and femalf^ eingle parents with 
dependente. He reported that certain hard-to-eerve eubgroups, such 
as dropoute, were less likely to be eerved and received less 
intensive training than subgroups better prepared to enter the 
labor market without training. 



^ Job Training Partn erahtp Acts Services and Qutcomea for 

Participanta With Differing Needs (GA0/HRD-e9-52, June 9, 1989), 
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Km currently written, JTPA i» vague with respect to program 
targeting and refers simply to **those who could benefit from, and 
ere most in need of** services. Labor's legislative proposal would 
provide specific guidance, requiring that at least 65 percent of 
the adults served be (l) basic skills deficient, (2) school 
dropouts I (3) welfare recipients, or (4) unemployed for the 
previous 6 months or longer. 

Data we previously collected on JTPA enabled us to selectively 
compare Labor's proposal against what is actually occurring within 
the program. While our data base does not include infoinnation on 
the proportion of JTPA participants with basic skill deficiencies, 
it does contain information on the other three Labor categories. 
About 27 percent of adult JTPA participants were school dropouts, 
24 percent were Aid to Families with Dependent Children recipients, 
and 57 percent were unemployed for 6 months before enrollment in 
the program. 

Although Labor's proposal is aimed at enrolling more of the hard- 
to-serve population into the program, it appears that the proposal 
vill result in little change. Overall, we estimate that about 71 
percent of JTPA participants may have one or more of the targeting 
characteristics specified in Labor's proposal, thereby satisfying 
the targeting requirement of 65 percent. Thus, it appears that the 
program nay already be meeting Ijabor's proposed targeting 
requirements for adults, and that the proposal, as currently 
drafted f would likely result in little change in those served by 
JTPA. 

Lubor's proposal would reqrjire that participants have only one of 
the four specified conditions. However, if the intent of the 
proposed targeting provisions is to place greater emphasis on 
training hard-to-serve adults, a more effective approach night be 
to concentrate on those facing more than one employment barrier. 
As shown in table 1, for example, adults with two or more of the 
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targeting characteristics specified in Labor's proposal make up 
about 31 percent of the adult participants being served* 

Table 1: Eaphasis on Multip.\e Enploynent Barriers Could Xnprove 
Adult Targeting 

Dropout receiving AFDC 8% 
Dropout with limited 

work history 17% 

AFDC recipient with limited 

work history 19% 

Total with two or 

more barriers 31% 

Thus I the Congress might consider requiring that the program serve 
a specific percentage of those with multiple barriers. If that 
percentage were substantially above 31 percent for adults, one 
cjuld expect the program to better target the hard-to-serve in 
future years. 

With respect to youth, Labor's proposal requires that at least 50 
percent of those served be out of school* our data show that 64 
percent of youth participants are out of school and, thus, would 
exceed Labor's requirement. Labor also proposes that 65 percent 
of out-of-school youth be (1) basic rkills deficient, (2) a school 
dropout, or (3) pregnant or parenting. This requirement could 
result in greater focus to those out of school who are dropouts or 
single parents because we found that only about half of thri youth 
participants have one of these two characteristics.^ 

^sesBing Needs and Services 

While targeting specific portions of the eligible population for 
enrollment in JTPA would ensure that particular group» are served, 
there is no guarantee that such individuals would receive 



^ Job Training Partnership Act; Youth Participant Characteristics. 
Services, and Outcomes (GAO/HRD-90-46BR, Jan» 24, 1990)* 
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appropriate aarvicas onca enrolled. For example, we noted in the 
past that participant* presumably in greater need of training on 
average received leee intensive training and were more likely to 
receive only job search assistance. Dropouts, in particular, 
rarely received remedial education, which they could be expected 
to need. 

Labor's proposal contains a requirement that the assistance needs 
of participants be assessed when they enter the program. An 
individual service strategy would then be designed, based on that 
assessment, and participant progress against that plan would be 
periodically reviewed. As we understand the proposal, if the 
assessment indicates that a participant needs both basic education 
and occupational skill training, those services would have to be 
made available. The administration's proposal also eliminates the 
practice of providing only job search assistance, unless the 
assessment indicates that only this service is needed and such 
assistance is unavailable from another agency, such as the 
Employment Service. 

In our opinion, this is a sound proposal that could correct 
various shortcomings in the JTPA program. The required assessment 
should aid in identifying participant educational and skill 
deficiencies, whereas the service strategy would identify 
participant employment goals and appropriate services for meeting 
those goals. Such an approach should contribute significantly to 
insuring that JTPA participants receive appropriate and career-* 
enhancing services. 

Adult Coapctcncies 

One provision in Labor's proposal that is of particular concern to 
us is the inclusion of ^dult competencies as a performance 
indicator. According to Labor's proposal, adult competencies 
include '^the acquisition of skills, including basic skills, 
required to promote continued employability in the local labor 
market. ^ 
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Basic and other skills can contribute significantly to an 
individual's smployability. Howsvsr, ws would caution that the 
attainment of an adult competency 'flight best be considered as a 
■eans to an end — the end being a quality job placement — and not an 
end itself. According to the act, the basic measure of JtPA 
performance is ^the Increase in employment and earnings and 
reductions in welfare dependency • • In our view, the 
principal outcome "^easure for adult training programs is and 
should continue to be job plc*^ements. Permitting the attainment 
of competencies to be counted a^* an acceptable outcome measure, in 
lieu of placements, could discourage SDAs from giving participants 
the training needed to achieve employability or could lessen their 
incentive to aggressively seek job placements for such individuals. 
This was found to be a problem with regard to the use of 
competencies in JTPA youth programs. To its credit, Labor's 
proposal addresses these problems with respect to youth by 
requiring that certain youth competencies be combined with other 
services designed to improve participant basic or occupational 
skills. 

Jnifom Definitions 

A persistent shortcoming of the JTPA program has been the lack of 
sufficient and consistent data. On a number of occasions we noted 
that a lack of specific definitions in JTPA has led to a problem 
with consistency in Labor's data collection efforts « For example, 
there are indications that some local programs may not record 
individuals receiving only job search assistance as program 
participants until after they have been placed in a job, thus 
increasing the percentage of participants placed. 

According to Labor officials, a forthcoming modification to their 
legislative proposal will address the problem of specificity and 
consistency by providing uniform definitions of the terms 
"participant" and "termination." We have provided specific 
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suggastions for thest t«nnfl in previous testimony before the House 
Education and liabor Connittee. ^ 

Rx panded Reporting Requircaents 

He believe that the Subcoxnnittee's deliberations on amending JTPA 
provide an excellent opportunity to address an issue that we view 
as a long-standing weakness of JTPA— the lack of comprehensive data 
on participant characteristics , enrollment activities, program 
outcomesi and specific program costs. The program's data 
collection system lacks a detailed description of the demographic 
characteristics and employment barriers of those being served and 
hence the likelihood of participants succeeding in the labor 
market. 

Labor's proposal would expand data collection requirements, but 
does not ensure that uniform or adequate data would be collected 
becaussi in our view, it is vague and open to interpretation. We 
believe that data on program participants should be collected in 
such a way as to permit the analysis of participant 
charl^cteristics relative to services received and employment 
outcomes. Such data would allow program evaluators and managers 
to match the characteristics of individual participants with (1) 
the kind of services received, including the number of hours and 
skill level of training, and (2) the skill level of occupations in 
which they are employed, if any, after leaving the program. In our 
opinion, such data would provide information vital for program 
management, congressional oversight, and performance evaluation. 

CONCUSIQMS AND RECOMWEWDATIQMS 

JTPA, the nation's premier job training effort for the 
economically disadvantaged, has been relatively successful 
measured by established performance standards. However, there is 
significant room for improvement. In our view. Labor's 
legislative proposal is a step in the right direction. 



^ Job Training Partnerghip A cts rrnnmenta on H>R. 2039. The JTPA 
Amendments of 1989 (GAO/T-HRD-89-32 , June 29, 1989). 
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particularly as it applies to assessing participant training needs 
and designing appropriate training strategies, minimizing the sole 
use of job search assistance, and providing more definitive 
guidance on the length of OJT. 

As currently drafted^ some changes suggested by Labor are already 
being met by the program, while other issues are not addressed. 
Labor's proposed requirements to target the hard-to-serve are now 
being met, and thus would result in little change in who is served. 
Further, in our opinion. Labor's proposal to add adult competencies 
as a performance standard will undermine one of the basic purposes 
of the program— an increase in participants' employment and 
earnings. We also feel that standard definitions of some terms and 
an expansion of program data collection are needed. 

An issue largely ignored by Labor's proposal is program oversight. 
Improper management practices are, for the most part, going 
undetected, leaving JTPA vulnerable to waste, abuse, and 
mismanagement • 

As the Subcommittee and the Congress debate proposals to amend 
JTPA, we recommend they consider the issues we have outlined. 
Moreover, to reduce JTPA*s potential for waste, abuse, and 
mismanagement and to limit the questionable practices now 
occurring at the local level, we recommend that Congress require 
that Labor 

provide technical assistance to states for the development 
and implementation of monitoring procedures that would 
detect waste, frauds and abuse within the program and 

provide definitive policy guidance to tho states and SDAs to 
clarify regulations for 

o accounting for and reporting administrative costs to 
accurately reflect program expenditures; 

o developing OJT contracts that appropriately reflect the 
job requirements as well as the individual's work 
experience; 
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o Mintaining adequate control ovar property purchaeed with 
JTPA funde to ensure that it is used for its intended 
purposes; and 

o Bonitoring service providers to ensure that incidents of 
waste and abuse are detected and corrective action taken* 



Mr* Chairman, that concludes »y prepared statement. I will be 
happy to answer any questions you or other members of the 
Subcommittee may have* 
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EXHIBIT I 



EXHIBIT I 



OBJECTIVES. .iCOPE. AND METHODOLOGY 



Th« Chainntn of th« senate Coanittee on Labor and Hunan Resources 
and its Stbcoiiuaittee on Enploynent and Productivity^ as well as the 
House Connituee on Education and Labor and its Subcommittee on 
Employnent Opportunities i have asked GAO to assess (1) JTPA*s 
vulnerability to waste^ abussi and misnanagenent and (2) the 
adequacy of federal i state ^ and locil program oversight and 
aonitoring to prevent and detect ouch practices* 

We concentrated our efforts at the three levels responsible for 
overseeing and administering JTPA — the federal ^ state, and local 
program levels* At the federal and state levels, we focused on 
the agencies* roles and responsibilities, and the procedures they 
followed to ensure that the program was being carried out in 
accordance with the law and implementing regulations. At the 
local level, we concentrated on SDAs' procurement and financial 
aanagement practices and procedures* 

We carried out our work in two Labor regions — Region I (Boston) 
and Region V (Chicago) — and in three states in each region. In 
ki^^ion I, we included Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island* In Region V, we visited Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio* We 
included 12 SDAs in our review— 2 in each state we visited. This 
review was aimed at assessing overall program vulnerability as well 
as the adequacy of monitoring systems* Therefore, we selected SDAs 
from among those in the states visited that appeared to be more or 
less representative of SDAs programvide. To eliminate potential 
bias in our results, we excluded those SDAs where previous reviews 
may have revealed managerial and operational weaknesses (e«g«, 
those previously examined by Labor's Inspector General and those 
recently visited by Labor) • Our work was carried out from January 
to November 1990. 
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EXHIBIT II EXHIBIT II 

REIATED GA Q PRODOCTS 

Jnh Training Partnership Act; V mii^h Participant Characteriaticgi 
Sarvicag. and Outcomes (G/.0/HRD-90-46BR, Jan. 24, 1990). 

jQb Traininty Partnarahin Acts Informat ion on Training, PlaceffCntg, 
and Waoaa of Mala and Femali. Participants (GAO/HRD-89-152BR, Sept. 
12, X989). 

Job Traintnrt Partnerahin Act: Cftintnents on H.R. 2039. The JTPA 
Anendmants of 1989 (GAO/T-HRD-89-32 , June 29, 1989). 

Job Training Partnership Act: Services and QsitCQmes fg g. 
Participants with Differing Meeds (GAO/HRD-89 -52 , June 9, 1989). 

Senate Bill 543 8 Thp Job Trai ning Partngrs^ip Act Youth Employment 
Amendments of 1989 (GAO/T-HRD-89-18, May 11, 1989). 

Job Training Partn e r^hin Act: Participants, Serviges, and OUtg^Hl^g 
(GAO/T-HRD-88-31, Sept. 29, 1988). 

Youth Job Training: Problems Measuri ng Attainment of Employment 
Competencies . (GAO/HRD-87-33 , Feb. 11, 1987). 

Job Training Partnc frffhiP ^^^^ D'^ta collection Efforts and Needs 
(HRD-86-69, Mar. 31, 1986). 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Frazier. 

At this time, I would like to turn to our distinguished ranking 
member, who I am sure has a number of questions for both of the 
panelists of inspirational quality, and I am sure that we are all 
looking forward to hearing what Mr. Gunderson is going to ask of 
you today. 

Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. With that, I yield back the balance of my time. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, as I listen to you, I am not sure that we don't have 
an irreconcilable philosophical difference. It seems to me you are 
trying to judge a unique Federal program by typical Federal stand- 
ards, typical Federal regulations, typical Federal reporting require- 
ments, et cetera. This program is very different. I don't know how 
we reconcile the flexibility that I think is the hallmark of this pro- 
gram with the preciseness of your rules, regulations, and reporting 
requirements that you advocate. 

Any comments? 

Mr. De La Rosa. I would liko to comment, and I believe my asso- 
ciate would like to also. 

If I might begin by saying, first of all, that I have been the In- 
spector General for approximately 8 months now, and many of the 
concerns that you have articulated were asked in the course of my 
own familiarization with OIG responsibilities in programs that we 
have oversight of, such as JTPA. Very early upon assuming my re- 
sponsibilities, I took a stand that I would not decide what the 
issues were, but that I would let the issues determine themselves: 
in the sense, I would let the issues drive what we do. 

I think it is clear from the information we have provided in our 
testimony today, from the comments that we will make in response 
to your questions, as well as from the numerous semiannual re- 
ports that we have furnished, that it is our perception that there 
are problems in the JTPA program. We are not contending that 
the program should be abolished nor that there should be any 
major changes in what is going on; but we are tas);ed with the re- 
sponsibility of accounting to the Congress, to the S/ecretary, and to 
the public through these various media, of what our views are as to 
how efticiently and effectively the program is operating and how 
well it is performing its stated responsibilities, there are several 
areas that we have commented on today that we believe, very 
strongly, need improvement. 

We have been in constant discussion with ETA, with Mr. Jones, 
and with the Secretary as to our views, and. in fact, much of the 
results of our inquiries— our investigation on the criminal side, and 
our audits— come from working with ETA itself. We have a limited 
size staff that can spend only a portion of i^js time in the JTPA pro- 
gram alone. ETA has a staff that spends all of its time in the JTPA 
program, and much of our work and our analysis is based on their 
findings as well as our own findings and our work with them. 

I don't believe we are judging the worthiness of the program. 
Rather, we are telling you our view of the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. We are explaining to you how we have come to our view of 
the effectiveness and the efficiency of the JTPA program, and I be- 
lieve our semiannual reports, accurately describe what abuses we 
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have detected, whether they are criminal or administrative, and 
where the weaknesses are. we are more than willing to work with 
your staff, this committee, with ETA, and the Secretary to try and 
improve the program. 

It is a roundabout way of building a watch, I guess, but I would 
like to emphasize that we are not saying that the program needs to 
be abolished or should be merged into some other pre gram. We 
think— and I have stated in my testimony— that it is a good pro- 
gram, it has potential, it does have some very significant successes, 
but we also see many areas that we are very concerned about, ^ye 
see some substantial weaknesses, and we see some substantial 
abuses that should be corrected if it is going to be the program that 
I hear you saying you want it to be and believe it is. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I want to get to you, Mr. Frazier, but let me 
continue with Mr. De La Rosa for a moment. Isn't there an inher- 
ent philosophical difference between you and those of us in the 
Congress and those in the administration simply by virtue of our 
different attitudes toward the 0MB circulars? You believe that 
they ought to be used as the guidelines and the process for evaluat- 
ing the program, and we, frankly, say applying the circulars to a 
Federal-State-local program driven to the local level like this 
doesn't work. So there is a difference in philosophy, and I have no 
problem with a difference in philosophy if we admit from the start 
that is exactly what we have got. 

Mr. De La Rosa. No, I won't admit that from the start, for this 
reason. Let me see if I can work through it, and then I would like 
for Mr. Peterson to comment. 

First of all, what we are deahng with here is that we have to 
evaluate a program by some criteria. The question of criteria is one 
of the things that those who are involved in the program— the 
SDAs, the PIC representatives, and ETA~debate about. They say 
to the OIG, well, you are evaluating this program based on — what- 
ever it is, the GAAP, or other procedures that auditors tend to 
use — when these criteria are not required, because it has been de- 
clared that JTPA is to be treated as a b:ock grant. Yet we, the 
OIG, have a responsibility to you, the Congress, to audit the JTPA 
program. We come to you and ask, is this \7hat you intended, that 
JTPA should be treated as a block grant? A id it is our understand- 
ing that there was an initial communicatioii saying no, that is not 
what was intended, yet it was so declared by the administration. 

So we have a conflicting view already built in. We have an inter- 
pretation that it was not congressional intent that JTPA be a block 
grant, but we have a ruling by 0MB some years ago that portions 
of it, at least, should be a block grant. Yet we have to go out and 
audit JTPA and present the results of our findings to you, and we 
have to be able to measure it by some standard 

The most common compKint that I have heard from the States 
and the SDAs during my short tenure is that they don't ha^/e any 

f guidelines to work with because of the absence of a clear definition, 
n our case, we propose the OMB circulars. Perhaj>s the legislation 
would provide adequate guidelines. Since we audit back years, au- 
ditees prepare for our audit based on other audits that we have 
done and not on some established criteria. 
Mr. GuNDERSON. If you were them, wouldn't you do the same? 
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The complaint I get is not that there is a lack of Federal direc- 
tion and standards, the complaint is that, frankly, your audits are 
using standards that have not been developed and approved by the 
Federal Government, and so they don't know what level of stand- 
ards you are going to use. Is there a common guideline and set of 
procedures that are used for audits of SDA's? 

Mr. De La Rosa. I will let my expert respond* 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Sure. 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, there is. 

Mr. Gunderson. Is that published so people know the test and 
the standard by which they are going to be judged? 

Mr. Pe) erson. Most of our audits are very different, so we pub- 
lish different guidance each time we do an audit. That is to say, we 
don't have a stamped-out audit guide that says, **This is the audit 
of JTPA.'' Most of them are unique to the location that we happen 
to be in at that poiut in time. 

We do prepare individual audit guides, and there is an audit 
guide prepared for each engagement, but I can't say that there is a 
stamped-out audit guide. 

Mr. Gunderson. Do they get that ahead of time? 

Mr. Peterson. They do not get that ahea'^ of time, although I 
certainly would have no objections to them having it ahead of time. 
It is not something that we normally give out ahead of time, no. 

Mr. Gunderson. Put yourself in their position. If you have estab- 
lished that the goal is common: similar delivery of program, 
common set of standards nationwide, which I don t think is the 
intent of the Federal legislation at all, but let's assume that that is 
the basis by which you are going to go out and judge these 

Mr. Peterson. That is a bad assumption. 

Mr. Gunderson. Well, then, shouldn't they at least know what 
that is going to be? I mean shouldn't you at least publish in the 
Federal Register the normal standards that would be used to audit 
and judge an SDA? 

Mr. Peterson. That is absolutely a bad assumption. As I said 
before, we don't have a stamped-out criterion by which to measure 
this program. We refer back to the law, and most all of the prob- 
lems that have been identified in the program refer back to the 
law itself— that is to say, either a cost limitation kind of problem 
or a targeting type problem. So the criterion that we are using is a 
criterion that is afforded by ihe law. 

If I could just comment, though, on the circulars for a second. 
The circulars were issued a couple of years back as embodying the 
Federal-State relationship in terms of New Federalism. So I am not 
at all sure— I assume there that the flexibility that you speak of is 
built into those circulars. At least that is how it was presented. 

We don't think that suggesting that the circulars be applied to 
this program reduces the flexibility beyond the New Federalism 
standard. In fact, we don't think it limits flexibility in any way, 
shape, or form. It really only talks to how you account for your 
flexibility, your accounting to the t \xpayer for the flexibility that 
the taxpayer has given you. So from an inspector General perspec- 
tive, we don't think that the circulars, designed within the context 
of New Federalism, would reduce this flexibility in any shape or 
form. 
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Mr. GuNDERSON. New Federalism, sir, is a Federal-State partner- 
skip. 

Mr. Peterson. I understand. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. What we are talking about here is primarily a 
loca) delivery system, of which the Federal and State Governments 
happen to be partners. You can't have a star^ard between the Fed- 
eral Government and States that you uso- to judge what is happen- 
ing over here at the local. 

Mr. Peterson. I agree with you. If you don't want a partnership, 
that is absolutely true, but this 

Mr. GuNDERSON. We aren't suggesting we don't want a partner- 
ship, sir. Nobody is suggesting that at all. What I am suggesting is 
that I think we ought to admit we have a philosophical difference. 
There are over 600 SDA's in this country. You are not willing to 
say that there ought to be a uniform standard by which you go out 
and audit them, and yet you are going to hold them all accounta- 
ble. Accountable to what? Put yourself in their position. 

Mr. Peterson. What we are suggesting is that the circulars were 
designed for that very purpose. The circulars are designed to ac- 
count for your flexibility. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. The circulars are Federal-State; you just admit- 
ted that. 

Let me go to Mr. Frazier, because I think this gets at the prob- 
lem on the other side. 

Mr. Frazier, you said the primary judgment of the success of an 
SDA or a JTPA program should be job placement, did you not, in 
your testimony? 

Mr. Frazier. That is correct. We believe that the job placement 
for the adult portion particularly should be kept as the 

Mr. GuNDERSON. If the primary judgement by us here in Wash- 
ington is going to be job placement, then why shouldn't they 
**cream?" If I were running that program at the local level and you 
told me your number one judgment factor was going to be how 
many people I placed in work as to whether I was a success or fail- 
ure, I would have one goal: Get participants a job, and choose 
people you can get a job as fast as possible, that is what I would do. 

Now we can't sit here and say, on the one hand, ''We are mad at 
you because you are 'creaming, " and, on the other hand, "We are 
mad at you because" 

Mr. Frazier. Yes. Congressman Gunderson, I would like to make 
it clear thai we btlieve that this is a great program, and we think 
it is a very successful program. It is really the country's premier, 
and might be the only, "second chance" program, but it is only 
reaching 5 percent of the population that it should reach. 

Now if we start "creaming" — that is, allowing people to get into 
the program that would have been employed anyway or have a 
very good chance of getting a job without JTPA's help — then we 
have eroded the already low 5 percent, and that is the reason we 
think we ought to try to do it. 

Mr. Gunderson. I don't support "creaming," don't get me wrong, 
I am just saying that we are sending very different signals, and I 
think we have to understand what the mission of JTPA is. When 
you talk about second chance, we might be also in the second phase 
of JTPA. The first phase may have dealt with that constituency 
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out there that was most easily placed, but I don't think there is 
any doubt that we are dealing with a much more difficult-to-serve 
population today, whether it be in the inner city or in the rural 
areas, and this begins to get at some of the other difficulties when 
you talk about administrative costs. 

I am not sure when I look at your graph where all seven SDA's, I 
think it was, exceeded their administrative cost caps. The message 
that tells me is, unfortunately, exactly what every one of my SDA's 
has been tilling me, and that is that the administrative costs arr 
too k v", because this is clearly a capital intensive, people led pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Frazier. It may very well be. Congressman Gunderson, that 
the administrative cost is too low, but what we are saying is that if 
that is the case, then perhaps the Department of Labor or others 
need to look at it and then set some — or the Congress may want to 
set an administrative goal that is higher, but right now, as the pro* 
gram is out there, we are forcing people to do strange things, I 
would say, to get around the administrative cap, and when we do 
that, we ought to do something to either raise the limit or deter- 
mine that the limit is right where it is now and then force people 
to do it. We didn't take a position that says that you ought to keep 
it at that particular point, we just wanted to point out to you how 
much it is out of control at the moment. 

Mr. Gunderson. Have either of you had the chanct; to review the 
administration draft? 

Mr. Frazier. The administration's draft, the draft bill? Yes, sir, I 
looked at it very quickly last night. 

Mr. De La Rosa. We have seen a draft; I don't know if we have 
seen the final draft. 

Mr. Frazier. I don't know if we have seen the final either. 

Mr. Gunderson. I haven't seen a final either. 

Mr. De La Rosa. I would like to add to my associate's comments. 
We haven't said that the administrative costs shouldn't be raised, 
and I think one of the areas of discussiov. was within the Depart- 
ment of Labor that the cost perhaps shoulu be raised, but we have 
to measure by what we are given to measure with, and the stand- 
ards we are given to measure with, and that is what we are report- 
ing on in our audits and investigations. 

If the Congress and the administration choose to change it by the 
legislative process and give us those guidelines to work with, that 
is what we will work with. With regard to the administrative costs, 
we will comment, as we are obliged to do under our responsibil- 
ities, as to whether it is an effective increase or not and what the 
problems are that we would project should they go too high. We 
would probably make a comment to you or offer our suggestions 
that, if they are too high, are you really accomplishing what you 
want to do in training people? If there is a reasonable higher level, 
with all of the factors considered, then certainly that is something 
we would have to consider and work with once it is established. 

Mr. Gunderson. Here is at least what I need from you all, and 
you are obviously intelligent people who are experts in the pro- 
gram. I think you all will agree that the Congress intends, and I 
think the administration intends, for JTPA to be very different in 
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both its function and its administration than most typical Federal 
programs. This is a unique program. 

Now I will be the first to admit that there are some areas of this 
country where this local flexibility has been utilized to abuse the 
program — no question about it. I think I can proudly say that it is 
not in my congressional district, and, watch tomorrow, somebody 
will find that it is. But what we need from you is a specific kind of 
input: how do we make this program work based on what our 
intent and structure is? 

In other words, we need answers from you. If the administrative 
costs are unrealistic, what in this kind of a program would be a 
proper administrative cost? If we do not have adequate data, hoAr 
do we obtain data without remaking this a typical Federal program 
where you have all the strict rules, regulations, and paperwork 
driven from up here? Because if that is what we need to do to get 
the data, then I don't want the data; it is that simple. I am not 
going to sacrifice flexibility and the uniqueness to serve a local 
area simply to make us at the Federal level have a lot of numbers 
that make us feel good. 

When we are talking about adequate documentation of expense, 
when we are talking about serving the proper population and ade- 
quate definitions of success, if we have to develop a new set of 
standards to do that, that is where we need your expertise, and I 
would really hope, between now and the time this process moves 
legislatively to its completion, that that is the kind of input we can 
get from you that, in all due respect, I think has been lacking in 
the documentation you have given us \.o date. 

Mr. De La Rosa. May I respond? 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Sure. 

Mr. De La Rosa. I would agree with much of what you say that, 
where we are in a position to offer suggestions based on the exper- 
tise of our auditors and investigators, certainly we do that and we 
make the comments to the administration, to the Secretary, and to 
you in various formats, either in our semiannual reports, in the 
context of meetings such as we have with staffs, and in hearings 
such as this. 

Sometimes there is a misunderstanding as to the process itself. 
As an example, I heard your concern with regard to a particular 
finding on the part of our auditors that seemed to be excessively 
high and yet was ultimately settled at a very low figure. I would 
like to see if we could explain that to clarifj' what figures are in- 
volved and how they were arrived at, and, if I may, I will let Mr. 
Peterson treat that particular issue. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Sure. 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. We talk about the Oregon audit, and I think 
some of the figures there may have been somewhat misleading. 
That report was issued on September 27, 1988. OIG questioned 
JTPA profits of $4,205,6()(). This is the total of the OIG questioned 
cost. In addition, OIG recommended that ETA require reclassifica- 
tion of $53.8 miUion of reported training expenditures to the proper 
JTPA cost categories because it had not been costed out to the 
proper categories. 

Of the $4.2 milhon questioned by OIG, ETA made^the following 
determination: They disallowed $4.1 million of program profits re- 
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tained by the district program operators, which represents about 99 
percent of the total amount questioned in the report. 

In addition, ETA determined that the use of the fixed unit price 
contracts for the purpose of charging all costs to the training cost 
categories was improper and the amounts thereby improperly clas- 
sified as training costs are hereby finally disallowed. So it was ETA 
that disallowed the $53.8 million. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Was the simple reason for disallowances they 
were improperly classified? 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. That is not fraud. 

Mr. Peterson. That is not fraud, but what I am trying to point 
out to you is that the audit did not put $53.8 million into question. 
We questioned $4.2 million, and $4.1 million was ultimately disal- 
lowed by ETA. The $53.8 million was ETA disallowing because it 
had been improperly classified. 

Eventually, the State provided documentation to show that $11.8 
million of the $53.8 million was properly classified, and at that 
point in time ETA ruled that the remaining $39.8 million should be 
further reclassified. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. We must be dealing with different reports. The 
report in front of me says that $5.9 million in profits were acknowl- 
edged by the State; ETA allowed $2.6 million as having been spent 
on JTPA activity, $1.6 million to be reprogrammed, and required 
$1.7 million to be remitted. How do those numbers and yours rec- 
oncile — they are quite different. 

Mr. De La Rosa. I can't see the semiannual report you are read- 
ing from. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. April i to September 30, 1990. Is this different? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. Whac you have done is, you have jumped 
ahead of me. What I was trying to give you is the ^ull history of 
the report, okay? But the $53.9 million which was aLeged earlier to 
have been questioned by OIG is not true. There was never $53.9 
million or $53.8 million questioned by the Inspector General's 
office. That is what I am trying to point out, sir. 

Mr. De La Rosa. You obviously have a concern, with that semi- 
annual report, and we will be happy to resolve that with your staff. 
Mr. Peterson is also reading from what should have been published 
in there. 

My point in raising this was that quite often— and I believe the 
Secretary alluded to this earlier — reports are issued questioning 
amounts of money. When the final resolution, that is, the dealings 
with ETA and the dealings with the SDA and the other entities are 
concluded, there may be a much lower amount or maybe even the 
entire amount is justified. Somewhere between the questions raised 
by the auditors, whether they are GAO or OIG auditors, there is 
continuing discussion and resolution. 

It is my limited experience, in the few months I have been here, 
that quite often the auditors have to go back to ETA personnel 
saving, **Here is what we are questioning,'' because they can't re- 
solve it either because of the absence of enough information or 
questionable rules and regulations, such as the absence of circulars 
and things of that nat ure, and ETA has to make a ruling, then 
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come back and notify us as to what their final determination is or 
work out with the SDA the problem and then notify us. 

So there are large sums, and quite often we are accused ot 
saying, "Oh, my God, the Inspector General says there is $100 mil- 
lion"— speaking hypothetically— "that is in question here. It 
might be and it migh^ be a much lesser sum resolved at some 

^Mr. GUNDERSON. I appreciate your commitment to correct utiliza- 
tion of numbers and points, but your statement here today on page 
seven says that another 60 percent of all JTPA placements had 
been made with employers who would have hired and trained the 
participants without JTPA ever coming into the picture. 

Now let me rer 1 to you from your report number one, Ottice ot 
the Audit, on JTPA, where it says, "On the other hand, about 67 
percent of the employers who provide work experience and train- 
ing replied that they would not have hired the participant without 
the subsidy." Now those numbers don't jibe. ^ ^ t 

Mr. De La Rosa. They don't jibe reading them in this context. 1 
would like to see them side by side, and I would furnish a response 
for the record after I have had an opportunity to review that docu- 

Mr. Peterson. The 60 percent applies only to OJT. . , 

Nix '^'UNDERSON. That is right. It does apply only to OJl, but 
here whc. ">u are doing is, you are saying all of JTPA. That is a 
big difference. I mean if we audited you in the same standard that 
you are auditing all these SDA's, you would be in big trouble. 

Mr. Peterson. If it was not qualified, it should have been. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. But, you see, this is tne point I am trying to 
make with you all. I have an SDA back home right now that found 
out 2 months ago that at the end of tl ) ■ month 4,000 people are 
going to lose their jobs. They are trying their damndest to tigure 
out how to put together an education and training infrastructure 
to meet that kind of responsibility. I would say Wisconsin has the 
best post-secondary voc-ed program in the country, and we still are 
not able to do it. We have been able to obtain the discretionary 
funds from the Secretary. These people are meeting on a week y 
basis, trying to meet the immediate needs of those 3,400 people 
who are going to look for work again, and then you come in with 
this kind of stuff and tell them, ^'We have just done an audit on 
what you did back there in 1991, and you didn't classify everything 
in the right category." I mean you are losing the whole focus ot the 
mission and intent of this purpose, and if we get nothing else done 
today, I hope we can get that message to you. 

Mr. Peterson. Sir, what does the Congress mean when you say 
that 70 percent of this should be spent on training? Do you intend 
that they should not classify those funds so that you know that the 
70 percent is spent on training and that the admin is restricted to 
a certain percentage? I am not following you. Are you suggesting 
that they shouldn't classify those costs correctly? 

Mr. Gunderson. What I am asking you to do is, if you are going 
to set up categories under which ycu are going to audit people, 
then, for God's sake, publish what those categories are so that they 
can know the standards by which they are going to be held ac- 
countable. 
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What I am asking you to do for this committee and the Congress 
is, if on the basis of your audits you find out that the percentages 
that we have allocated for training versus administration are unre- 
alistic because in the kind of programs we are trying to set up the 
administration needs to be higher, as the GAO study says, then 
come and tell us that our numbers are unrealistic in the real world 
so we can change them in the authorizing language. That is what I 
am asking. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have used up more time than I 
should have. 

Chairman Perkins. More than 5 minutes. I appreciate Mr. Gun- 
derson for all those illuminating remarks. As I promised you, he 
was a good show indeed. 

I would now like to ask if our distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey is ready to equal the display. 
Mr. Andrews. I would like to reserve three hours. 
First of all, I want to echo something Mr. Gunderson said. I 
think we ought to rethink the statutory language to whom this 
rogram is directed. It is really not an issue for audit consideration 
ut for us in the policy process. 
Yes, we want to help those who have significant barriers to em- 
ployment, but you are right that barriers to employment can very 
well affect people who have had a job, who have skills, who have 
an education, but the market changes on them very rapidly, and if 
the local government, if the service delivery area, does what 
common sense would say it ought to do, which is to help those 
people, it seems to me they ought not to be penalized for that, and 
we ought to create a more clear legislative authorization for them 
to help people in that situation. 

The question I have goes to the **creaming" issue as well, and the 
question is, is it technically possible to create an evaluation scale 
that takes into account what I referred to earlier this afternoon as 
a difficulty factor? Is it possible to evaluate the performance of an 
SDA by saying that you get more points or a more heavily weight- 
ed average for placing someone who is less skilled, less educated, 
more historically difficult to place than someone who is? 

It strikes me that when we just talk about flat placement per- 
centages we are really not being very illuminating, because certain 
people are much easier to place than other people. Is it possible for 
one of your agencies to design such criteria that would make 
sense? And, if so, what would those criteria look like? 

Mr. Frazier. I would say, Congressman Andrews, that if I under- 
stand what you are saying, you are looking for a performance- 
based thing for the allocation of the funds. 

Mr. Andrews. Yes, and I am also looking for criteria which 
could objectively evaluate that performance, given the relative dif- 
ficulties in placmg different kinds of people. 

Mr. Frazier. Yes. I am not certain that I know an answer that 
can say to you that we could objectively do that. I don't know. I am 
n^t aware of any studies that have done that. 

Mr. NiLSEN. Nothing specifically has been proposed, but the kind 
of indicator I think I understand you're talking about— in a report 
we issued in June of 1989, we talked about people who were less 
and more job ready, and we created a scale using data that was col- 
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lected already by the local SDA's to determine whether or not 
people were more or less likely to have difficulty in the work force. 
You could look at this report and analogous kinds of measures 
could be proposed. 

Mr. Andrews. It strikes me that one of the strengths of this pro- 
gram is that there is a fair measure of local control, and decisions 
are made by people who are actually in the labor market as em- 
ployers and as educators and local officials and that that is a good 
thing, that tends to make sense, but the natural next step off that 
is, the better the jou you do at delivering the services and placing 
your participants, the more money you ought to got, the better you 
ought to do. But I understand that to do that you need a fair and 
objective measure of what you have to do. 

I represent the city of Camden, New Jersey, which has an econo- 
my that looks more like the Third World than it does an industrial- 
ized country, and to say to a service delivery grantee in Camden, 
New Jersey, that they are going to be evaluated on the same basis 
as someone in Morris County, New Jersey, which is a very affluent 
area in the northern part of the State, is not right. 

By the same token, I don't think that the local government offi- 
cialF in Camden, New Jersey, should think that they are going to 
get their piecp of the JTPA pie year after year after year, regard- 
less of how efficiently they administer that money and regardless 
of how well they do in placing people in jobs. 

What I am asking you to think about, not on the spot but, you 
know, within the next two to three minutes— what I am asking you 
to think about is whether or not we could develop criteria which 
would fairly take into account our legitimate demand that local 
grantees perform and their legitimate point that they can't all be 
measured on the same scale. Is that possible? 

Mr. Frazier. We in the GAO do have a technical group that 
looks at the allocation formula, because that is how I understand 
your question, really. 

Mr. Andrews. Yes. 

Mr. Frazier. And I don't have an answer for you this afternoon 
about the allocation formula, but I will raise that with my group, 
or the special group that looks at the different formula grants, and 
I will have them contact your staff to talk about that. 

Mr. Andrews. I would appreciate that. 

The second and final question I have is about integration of the 
JOBS program and the ongoing activities of JTPA. What would 
you identify, any of you, as the most significant risks that we 
should be looking out for in terms of program redundancy, overlap, 
and miscommunication? How can we avoid those risks? And what 
would you suggest as the optimal local administrative structure for 
service delivery? 

Let me say what I mean by that. If I understand it correctly, the 
way local people are telling me, the local welfare agency is likely 
to be the lead agency in jobs administration, that AFDC recipients, 
and I assume some others, will have their case managed and their 
placement process in the first instance managed by a welfare case- 
worker, which will then tie into the JTPA system at some other 
point in the process. 
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That doesn^t make much sense to me, that we are going to dupli- 
cate the effort, we are going to have a welfare recipient deal with 
at least two local bureaucracies to get hooked up with this. What 
can we do to avoid that? How can we make sure that the best as- 
pects of JTPA are used and not duplicated by the JOBS program? 

Mr. NiLSEN. Congressman, we share your concern and, in fact, 
we are starting some work now looking specifically at that ques- 
tion. We have developed quite a bit of experience in the JTPA, the 
employment service, and we are looking into the JOBS program 
also. 

About 2 years ago, we issued a report that found over 43 federal- 
ly supported programs providing training to out-of-school youths 
and adults, and these were administered by six different Federal 
agencies. So we agree that there are some questions there that 
need to be looked into, but right now we don t have any answers 
for you. 

Mr. Andrews. Some fairly cynical person back home suggested 
to me that the welfare recipient who goes through this process 
would have excellent job training to become a Federal lobbyist, be- 
cause they would have to deal with six or seven different Federal 
agencies by the time they got to the end of the process and could 
come down here and interact very effectively. 

Mr. NiLSEN. I would like to make one other comment about your 
earlier question, the extent to which certain areas, if I understand 
your question, may be overserved in a sense relative to other areas. 

I think right now, with the funding levels of the JTPA, you are 
still only serving 5 percent of the eligible population. I think 
within the local areas there are more than adequate populations 
who need to be served by the program. 

Mr. Andrews. Let me just close with one question, and this will 
be the last question. I do not advocate this idea, it was suggested to 
me, and I would like to hear any of you react as to why you think 
it might be a bad idea. What if we were to have a different job 
training track which said to those in the private sector this: ^If you 
take a person who is JTPA eligible and train and place that person 
at your expense, and the person holds the job for a minimum 
period that you define— 12 months, 18 months, 24 months — you, as 
the private sector contractor, get to keep 50 percent of the Federal 
income tax revenues that person pays for the next 2 years?** What 
is wrong with that idea? 

Mr. Peterson. I think we already have it in TJTC, don't we? I 
mean the Targeted Job Tax Credit program is very much just what 
you have said. So I think we already have one of those. 

Mr. Andrews. Should a PIC have the authority to issue such a 
contract? 

Mr. Frazier. To issue it for the IRS? 

Mr. Andrews. To issue it for a private job placement vendor who 
would step in and take that risk. If the person doesn't get a job, 
you don't get paid. 

Mr. Peterson. Again, if that is being coordinated properly, thev 
would have that— I believe they would have that right now. I think 
the certification would have to be done by the employment service, 
but the PIC could certainly cause that to happen as of today. 
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Mr. Andrews. Except the 13— that is the kicker. Any reaction to 
that? 

Mr. De La Rosa. I would agree with my associate on that. I 
would want to think about that a little further, though, and com- 
ment, possibly for the record. There is a lot of consideration in- 
volved in that. . r^nim 

You opened the window, though, that I want to stick my 0MB 
circular back into, and that is 

Mr. Andrews. Vm not quite sure how to respond to that. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Vd close the window. 

[Laughter.] , 

Mr. Andrews. It gives a whole new meaning the word pane, I 
guess. . 

Mr. De La Rosa. Mr. Gunderson is determined against it. Can I 
have that question back? 

You talked about the linkage, and one of the things that we com- 
mented on in the statement for the record is the fact that HHS has 
decided to apply the 0MB circulars to the JOBS program, which is 
going to have linkage with JTPA. There are two dissimilar criteria 
right there in dealing with these programs. So it is just another ex- 
ample. 

Mr. Andrews. Dissimilar in eligibility, you mean? 

Mr. De La Rosa. No, dissimilar in the application of standards in 
this case, 01^^^ circulars. 0MB circulars will apply to the JOBS 
program br not to the JTPA program. They will be measured by 
different standards. 

Mr. Andrews. The local entity is left to interpret those differ- 
ences and take the risk of getting a bad audit later on? 

Mr. Dfi La Rosa. There would be some problems. 

Mr. Andrews. I think that is one of the things Mr. Gunderson 
was talking about. 

Mr. Peterson. Also, the other large deliverer is Employment Se- 
curity, which also operates under the circulars. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Andrews. That was a very 
good job. 

I want to ask that the record be kept open for any written ques- 
tions Mr. Gunderson or anyone else here is inclined to tender. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

I have a couple of questions I am interested in while I have you 
here today, too. 

You know, this on-the-job training question is prettv controver- 
sial. The Chairman of the full committee absolutely hates it. He 
just thinks that we are seeing abuses there that have got to be cor- 
rected in some fashion. I noticed in your testimony you said that 
you thought the administration's proposal of the 6 months period 
was a step in the right direction, but be careful that we don't make 
everything 6 months. What other proposals do you have? I mean, 
obviously, Mr. Andrews* proposal was innovative, and we can't 
have anything like that, but what other ideas that are more dull 
and ordinary can you suggest that will perhaps let us tackle this 
problem dead on? Because it is a problem. 

Mr. Frazier. I think the problem is really, quite frankly, the 
lack of training standards in the country. We in the GAO did a 
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comparison with a few of the other industrial countries that do 
have training standards, and if we had those kinds of standards it 
would be a very easy thing to then say what it should take or 
about what it should take to learn a skill 

Chairman Perkins. Training standards for on-the-job training, 
you are talking about. 

Mr. Frazier. That is correct. 

Chairman Perkins. What type of standards are in place in other 
countries? 

Mr. Frazier. Well, if we wanted to use the German system, for 
example, the apprenticeship training system, or their systems 
where they definitely have standards to say that it takes x amount 
of time to learn how to do a job, that is the kind of training that is 
lacking. 

I believe the Labor Department now has the SCANS Commission 
that is working on developing training standards, or occupational 
training standards. That is what I am talking about, Mr. Perkins, 
the lack of occupational training standards. Since that is lacking, 
what seems to happen sometimes when you do have someone who 
is unscrupulous or decides to take advantage of the law, then we 
start seeing some of the abuses in the OJT requirement when you 
don*t have training standards, and I suggest that that is one direc- 
tion that we might look toward— that is, better occupational train- 
ing standards. 

Chairman Perkins. Would you have any response on that? 

Mr. Peterson. I guess the only thing I would suggest is that the 
framers of tne law initially had, I think, some good thoughts in 
terms of this program being an investment in human capital and 
in measuring the return on that investment. If only we had the ca- 
pability, as you said in 1983 you wanted us to, to go out and meas- 
ure the impact of this program— unfortunately, we haven't been 
able to follow through very well on that. We don't collect the data, 
and I know you don't want the data, but we don't really have the 
data to suggest whether this is a positive investment in human 
capital or not. It is sort of a shame, ax'ter all these years of running 
training programs, that we don't have better data in terms of, for 
instance, OJT. 

If, for instance, we could sit here today and say that this invest- 
ment was paying off in OJT, none of us would be here arguing 
about it, I think. We don't have that data, and I think we should 
have it, and I think we ought to move ahead in trying to get it. 

But we don't even, at this point in time, capture the savings, the 
welfare savings, for instance, and apply that as a positive return on 
investment. I think we should, but we apparently can't get our wel- 
fare agencies and our employment security agencies together to the 
extent that we can exchange the data that is necessary to make 
that determination. It seems siliy, but after all the^^e years we still 
can't do it. It is a shame that, 8 or 9 years later, we still don't 
know if this investment in human capital is a good thing or bad. 

Chairman Perkins. I suppose I am still having a little trouble. It 
seems to me that if you have somebody flipping hamburgers for 6 
months or somebody cleaning windows for 4 months that there 
probably is an excess period of time for learning that skill. It would 
seem to me that there must be a way to curb this kind of abuse. 
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What the OJT program ofted does is to supplement the employer's 
revenue rather than give any sort of benefit to the employee, and 
obviously what we are interested ii doing is seeing the long-term 
benefits to the employee. 

Given that kind of scenario, in terms of monitoring the OJT pro- 
gram, what suggestions would you have that would enable the OJT 
program to retain its flexibility and, at the same time, see that wo 
don't have significant abuses of this type in the future? 

Mr. NiLSEN. I think, as we say in our statement, that the recom- 
mendation or the proposal in the administration's bill where they 
require going to the dictionary of occupational titles and looking at 
the training times suggested in there— what we refer to as lower- 
skill training has a training time of anywhere from four hours to 
30 days— maybe more work could be done in that area to be more 
precise. When we find excess training for lower-skilled positions, 
we take the upper end in all cases, and that is what resulted in the 
findings we have where up to a third or more of those funds are 
being wasted. I think specifying what ought to be the standard is 
what is needed and the SDA's haven't had that kind of guidance in 
the past. 

Mr. Peterson. The only problem with that, though, is, if you try 
to push this program to the more disa'^v^antaged, and you can sud- 
denly find people that perhaps need 6 months to flip the hamburg- 
er, you wouldn't want to design a program, I think, that would 
eliminate that person who needs that kind of training. 

Chairman Perkins. You have to have some flexibility. I certainly 
concur with that. 

That brings me to the next area in terms of flexibility: support- 
ive services. That is something that we are concerned about, and 
we are specifically concerned about the limitations on supportive 
services. This is, as the ranking member has talked about, a very 
intensively human capital type of situation that we are dealing 
with. Given that kind of : ackdrop, it seems to me that the level of 
supportive services— child care, transportation—is extremely im- 
portant, depending upon individual areas. Would you comment on 
the extent— and I know you have probably seen the drafts of the 
administration proposals on supportive services, and give us what 
your feelings are about them. 

Mr. Frazier. I can't comment specifically on what is in the pro- 
posal, but what we hav? seen is, in some cases, supportive services 
have not been used as effectively or as much as they should have 
been. As a matter of fact, sometimes we have found that supportive 
services, because of the cap on administrative costs, are being used 
to hide some administrative costs, for example. 

Chairman Perkins. Have you found that to be a barrier to those 
that are indeed in this '*most at-need" category from actually being 
able to utilize the program? 

Mr. Frazier. We really believe it is a barrier, and we are hoping 
that now that the JOBS program is established, and where it is al- 
lowable for charging transportation costs, baby-sitting costs, ^*t 
cetera, that our SDA's will increase their use of thr? supportive 
services costs, and we believe that we have seen some increase in 
the use of supportive service costs. 
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Mr. NiLSEN. To add a little to that, in the past we have seen that, 
as reported, SDA's are spending pretty close to the 15 percent im- 
plied cap on supportive services, but our current work has shown 
that much of that may not be, in fact, supportive services. We 
found, for example, employment generating activities in five of the 
six States we went to were being charged to that supportive serv- 
ices category, and those were generally administrative in nature. 

So whether or not this is an adequate level or what is going on 
with supportive services we are not sure, and I think we don't 
really know how the administration's proposal to roll supportive 
services together with the employment, the job search assistance 
type activities, will work. There may be a concern that not enough 
money is allowed then for one or the other category, but whether 
or not they should be broken out, we are not sure. 

Mr. De La Rosa. A similar finding. 

Chairman Perkins. Well, I could keep you here for the rest of 
the afternoon, but I have got a plane to catch, and I suspect that 
after an hour and 15 minutes of Mr. Gunderson, and Mr. Andrews, 
and myself, you gentlemen are probably ready to go. So, with that 
in mind, I am going to let you proceed on to wherever you are 
going. Thank you very much for your testimony, and we will be 
giving you some written questions. 

With that, this subcommittee hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:35 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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U.S. Department of Labor 



MAY 3 I 1991 



Inspector Genaral 
Washinglon.OC 20210 




The Honorable Carl C. Perkins 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 

Employment Opportunities 
Committee on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Hr* Chairman: 

Thank you for the opportunity to present our views on amendments 
to the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) . I know that you and 
the members of the Subcommittee share my interest in successful 
job training and employment services for needy Americans. I am 
sure that you and your Subcommittee also share my concern that 
these programs operate as effectively and efficiently as 
possible, and are consistent with the intent of Congress. In 
addition to providing my response to several questions furnished 
by the Subcommittee, I would also like to clarify two issues 
that arose during the May 9 hearing. 

The first issue deals with costs questioned by the Office of 
Inspector General (OIG) in itL audit of the Oregon Consortium, 
dated September 27, 1988 (Audit Report No. 09-88-548-03-340). 
During the May 9 hearing, Mr. Roberts T. Jones, the Assistant 
Secretary for the Employment and Training Administration (ETA), 
stated that $54 million was questioned by OIG in its September 
1988 audit report on the Oregon Consortium. 

I would like to clarify that the OIG did not question nearly $54 
million as an inappropriate expenditure during that audit. 
Rather, the OIG recommended in its audit report that ETA 
"require* reclassification of $53.8 million of reported training 
expenc tures to the proper JTPA cost categories." On page 14 of 
the report we explicitly state: "We are not questioning the 
allowability of payments. We are reporting the contracts did 
not meet the requirements of the regulations and therefore the 
costs associated with these contracts must be charged to the 
appropriate cost categories ...." The proper classification of 
expenditures is important in JTPA in order to comply with tho 
statutory cost limitations that are mandated by the Act. 

Since an analysis of expenditures had to be performed by ETA in 
order to determine the extent of the Oregon Consortium's 
corpliance with the statutory limitations on fund expenditures 
for administration and participant support, ETA reviewed the 
$53.8 million of reported training expenditures. ETA managemunt 
determined that "the use of fixed unit price contracts for the 
purpose of charcjing all costs to the training cost category 
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und«r 20 cm 629.38(«)(2) was inproptr and th« aaounts thereby 
improperly claasified as training costs are hereby finally 
diealloved.** 

The State subsequently provided docunentation to show that some 
of the costs were properly classified, and ETA ruled that 
$39,841,152 **Bust be reclassified to the three JTPA cost 
categories of administration, participant support and 
training.** Thuj, following the issuance of the DIG audit 
report I ETA's own review and determination process was largej.y 
consistent with the OIG's audit recommendations with regard to 
the need to reclassify the great majority of those funds that 
the OIG had identified as having been improperly classified. 
Later, in the Settlement Agreement between DOL and Oregon, DOL 
agreed to waive its requirement that the State reclassify and 
allocate to the cost categories the $39.8 million. 

A related question was also raised during the May 9 hearing with 
regard to the actual dollars questioned in the Oregon Consortium 
audit. The OIG had questioned profits of $4.2 million in JTPA 
funds that had been retained by seven district program 
operators. Subsequent to our audit, we were advised by ETA that 
**the State acknowledges that profits received by the Oregon 
Consortium during the five year, PY 1984-1988 1 were 
$5, 912, 081. 

In effect, Oregon acknowledged additional profits of $1.7 
million above the $4.2 million already identified by the GIG 
during the course of its audit. ETA, therefore, issued a 
revised management decision for the full $5.9 million ($4.2 + 
$1.7 million}, which the OIG then reported to the Congresc on 
page 55 of our Semiannual Report for the period of April 1 - 
September 30, 1990. The Settlement Agreement between ETA and 
Oregon shows that of the total of $5,912,081 that was questioned 
by OIG and ETA, $2,591,568 ultimately was determined to have 
beeh spent on allowable JTPA activities, while the remaining 
$3,320|513 was subject to repayment by Oregon. 

The second issue concerns questions about the percentage of 
employers receiving training subsidies who say they would have 
hired the participants without the subsidy. My May 9 comments 
to the Subcommittee would have been more clear if I had used the 
exact language that was contained on page 63 of our audit report 
entitled **Audit of JTPA Participant and Training Services, 
Report I»* (Audit Report No. 06-86-801-03-340) . That audit 
report stated that **about 60 percent of the employers who 
receive OJT training subsidies say they would have hired the 
participants without the subsidy.** I hope that this quotation 
from our audit report will clarify the views of the OIG on the 
issue of targeting in the JTPA program and also help to resolve 
any confusion that inadvertently may have been created* 
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The following are our responses to the questions furnished by 
the Subcommittee following the hearing: 

Question: 1) The office of the Inspector General has 
consistently stated that Titles T, II, and III of JTHA have been 
**i»pleiaented as a block grant. Can you specifically identify 
(a) how these titles are treatei as block grants and (b) the 
impact of such treatment an the program, both in terms of 
performance and administration? 

Ansver: Although the JTPA statute contains no language 
reflecting congressional intent that JTPA is to be considered a 
block grant and even though the House Education and Labor 
Committee's ranking members communicated, in a letter to the ETA 
Assistant Secretary in February 1983/ the congressional intent 
to firmly establish the Federal role as a full partner in JTPA, 
the program was implemented and continues to be treated as a 
block grant. oMB designated JTPA as a block grant even though 
the JTPA statute directly conflicts with oMB's principles and 
standards fi»r block grant legislation. These principles, 
outlined in a November 22, 1982, OMB memorandum to all Federal 
agencies/ stipulate that the goax of block grant legislation is 
to delegate maximum discretion and flexibility to block gran^: 
recipients and to impose minimum Federal intrusion in loc^l 
^ 'airs. JTPA, on the other hand, provides a role for the 
Federal Government as a partner in the implementation of the 
program. 

The following comparison of block grant principles and the JTPA 
reveals numerous conflicts between the two. 



Block Gran t Principles 



JTPA 



States are responsible for the 
geographic allocation of block 
grant funds within the state. 



Within-state allocation of 
funds by_£fij:Blllia is an 
integral part of JTPA 
(Sec. 202). 



States determine specific format 
and informational content of 
reports. 



Reporting requirements are 
provided in JTPA (Sec, 106) 



There are no specific funding 
requirements or limitations on 
states for use of funds. 



JTPA includes specific cost 
limitations (Sec. 108), 



Recipients may use funds for 
activi.. .es otherv/ise available. 



Funds may be used to supple 
ment available activities, 
but may not ^supplant them 
(Sec. 141(b)). 
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Recipients are permitted full 
discretion to allocate funds 
among allowable services 
activities and target groups. 

Recipients are pern^tted to utilize 
own organization, procedures 
and arrangements to administer 
funds. 



Recipients may reallocate funds 
among related bluuk grants. 



Cost categor ies I coi t limita- 
tions and specific targeting 
are integral parts ot JTPA. 



JTPA specifies Service 
Delivery Area structure .md 
Private Industry Council 
representation (Sec. 101 and 
102) . 

Only costs of JTPA activities; 
are allowable. 



The most significant effect of applying the b.\ock grant status to 
the JTPA program was the waiver granted to the program from the 
administrative requirements of the 0MB Circulars (Common Rule, 
Section 97.4). These circulars govern cost, fiscal, and 
administrative principles for Federal grants and cooperative 
agreements with state and local governments and non-profit 
entities. 

Some of the requirements of the OMB circulars are found in the 
JTPA regulations. However, establishment of basic program 
controls, guidelines, interpretations and definitions are, for the 
most part, deferred to the Governors, allowing each state to set 
its own administrative requirements. As a iresult, the program 
suffers from a serious lack of uniform control and guidance. Use 
of multiple administrative procedures has resulted in inadequate 
control and accountability over the program. 

With regard to the impact the block grant concept had on 
performance, the congress mandated that criteria be developed to 
measure the return on the investment in human capital, i.e., the 
increased employment and earnings of participants and the 
reductions in welfare dependency. The collection of data to 
measure a return on investment has been limited and until such 
time that administrative proceiures that capture costs and 
results-oriented data are imple-nented, no such measurement can be 
made. The .application of the common Rule to JTPA will allow for 
the collection of data which could be validated and then used to 
measure the return on investment in human capital. 

Question: 2) Your testimony indicates that the OMB circulars 
establish the relationship between the Federal government and both 
State and local governments. In the past your staff has asserted 
that the circulars in fact establish a Feieral-state 
relationship. Where and how do the circulars apply at the State 
level? at the local level? 
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Ansver: The 0MB circulars provide administrative direction for 
state recipients. These Circulars also specify that, in many 
circuiDStanceSr the state grantees must impose the same 
requirements on local government subgrantees« In effect, there is 
a flow down requirement imposed in the Circulars « 

Question: 3) You mentioned that the JOBS program operates under 
the 0MB Circulars. Is there a distinction in impact and results 
between application of the Circulars to a progran like JOBS, which 
does not includt a substate allocation of funds, and JTPA, which 
does include a substate formula? 

Answer: As you may be aware, the JOBS program is administered 
by the Department of Health and Human Services. In our opinion, 
there is no significant difference in the impact and result in 
applying the Circulars to a program with substate allocations to 
one which does not have substate allocations. The Circulars are 
designed^ based on years of use and revision, to accommoda\.e a 
wide variety of Federal programs. They were developed to 
streamline and minimize the burden of Federal adninistrative 
requirements for state and local grantees* 

Question: 4) Has your office performed any audits of JOBS 
programs to d ermine if the programs are encountering any 
administrate r fiscal difficulties? 

Answer: Although we do not have responsibility for audit of the 
JOBS programs, I referenced JOBS in my testimony to indicate that 
the 0MB Circulars apply to a similar program that may be 
administered by the same state or local agency that administers 
JTPA. Thus, we have dissimilar administrative and fiscal 
guidelines, which may cause problems at the local level* 

Question: 5) One alleged impact of adoption of the Circulars for 
the JOBS program has been to discourage smaller service providers 
from participation, leaving the progi;ams largely to larcrjr 
corporations and institutions* Can you comment on this* What 
would prevent such an impact in JTPA, where many of the service 
providers are small? 

Answer: In our view, application of the Circulars should have 
no impact on the size of service providers that the states or SDAs 
would engage to deliver services for the JTPA program* However, 
we do not have evidence from our audit work to support this 
opinion* 

Question: 6) You stated In your testimony that adoption of the 
0MB Circulars would alleviate most of the procurement, profits, 
cost accountability and financial reporting deficiencies which you 
have identified. Can you please identify for me specifically how 
each of these areas would be addressed by the Circulars, and 
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indicate which section of the particular Circular would provide 
that answer? 

Answer: The Circulars would provide the following specific 
advantages to JTPA: 

a. Procurement The Common Rule at Section 97.36 
provides that grantees and subgrantees will use their own 
procurement procedures which reflect applicable state and local 
laws and regulations, provided the procurements conform to 
applicable Federal law and the standards in the Common Rule. The 
Common Rule procurement requirements fur "other grantees and their 
subgrantees" provide procedv*'es for written codes of standards of 
conduct (conflict of interest), specific record maintenance, full 
and open competition, rules for sole source procurement, cost and 
price analyses, and awarding agency review, often, state and 
local laws do not include these requirements. 

b. Profits Currently in JTPA, service providers, 
including governmental and non-profit providers, can realize 
profits and are not required by regulation to expend those profits 
on the JTPA proaram nor return them to the Federal Governjoent 
through future appropriation offset or any other means. 

The Common Rule at Section 91,22(2) prohibits 
fees and profits for grantees and subgrantees. circular A-87, 
Section A.I., states that no prevision for profit or other 
increment above cost is intended for state and local governments. 
Application of the Circulars would not reduce the opportunity for 
pr ivate-for-prof it organizations to make reaso/\able profits for 
services. 

c. Cost Accountability Currently in JTPA, there is 
limited guidance on cost accountability. JTPA regulaticns 
specifically prohibit expenditure of JTPA funds for unallowable 
activities in violation of law or regulation, entertainment costs, 
insurance against debts established by the Federal Government, and 
legal expenses for the ^prosecution of claims against the Federal 
Government. All other cost allowability guidance is to be 
provided by the Governor, one thing that JTPA regulations are 
silent on is whether cost is allowable, allocable or reasonable. 

For state and local governments, OMB Circular A-87 provides basic 
and needed definitions for costs and guidance for proper 
a:;countQbility of costs to ensure they are allowable, allocable 
and reasonable. This circular provides guidance* for governmental 
entities on allowability of certain it^ms of cost in 36 separate 
cost categories. 

For nan-profit organization, OMB circular A-122 provides 
definitions for costs and cost principles to ensure costs 
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are allowable, allocable and reasonable. This Circular provides 
guidance on the allowability of SO selected Items of cost and 
addresses the unallowablllty of Federal reimbursement of costs 
associated with nost kinds of lobbying and political activities. 

d- Financial Report ing Currently in JTPA, financial 
reporting is limited to state-level semiannual expenditures by the 
three cost categories. JTPA also requires reporting of cash on 
hand at tine of drawdown, but without certification or end of 
period reconciliation. 

Under the Common Rule, Section 97.41, financial reporting is made 
on a summary Financial Status Report which provides Information on 
total expenditures, refunds, program Income, recipient's share of 
total expenditures (a critical Item In auilt i^esolutlon where an 
entity may claim offset credit for expenditure oi Its own funds on 
the program). Federal share of total expenditures, resources on 
order/unllquldj^ced obligations, and Indirect costs. DOL would 
have flexibility of requiring such reporting annually, 
semiannually, or quarterly and from either the state or SDA 
level. The Circulars also require that a certified cash 
management statement be submitted to DOL for monitoring cash 
advances and disbursements. 

Tn our opinion, this degree of financial reporting under the 
Circulars Is necessary for routine financial management of the 
program and would help ensure DOL compliance with the Federal 
Managers' Financial Integrity Act (FMFIA) . 

Question: 7) As I mentioned during the hearing, your testimony 
states that "60% of al\ JTPA placements had been made with 
employers who would hare hired and trained the participants 
without JTPA ever cowing into the picture." This statement is not 
upheld in the findings of the your actual report. Can you clarify 
this statement for the Committee? 

Answer: As I stated earlier, my comments referred only to OJT 
employers. About 60 percent of these employers said they would 
have hired the participants without the OJT subsidy « 

Question: 8) You also reference t-^o 60% high school graduation 
rate of JTPA participants. Regrettably but clearly, a large 
number of our youth graduate from high school without attaining 
basic skills. Does your study look only at raw data, or does it 
take into account the actual skill levels of those graduates in 
questioning their need for JTPA services? 

Answer: Our review looked only at raw data because the JTPA 
system, at the time oi our review, did not measure the skill level 
of applicants. However, in our opinion it is reasonable to assume 
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that' high school dropouts are likely to be more deficient in basic 
skills than are graduates. 

Question: 9) Your office has consistently criticized the use of 
••single-unit-charging'' of fixed unit price contracts. Your 
testimony further indicates that audit work has found that '*the 
entire spectrum of some SDAs activities • . . were provided under a 
single fixed unit price contract •*• Can you provide us with the 
actual cases supporting this statement? 

Additionally, you state that as much as 7o-80% of all SDA funds 
are being spent through fixed unit price, performance-based 
contracts. Can you provide the Committee with current statistics 
on the prevalence of single-unit-charged, fixed unit price 
contracts throughout the JTPA program? Has the use of such 
contracting practices increased or declined since the program's 
inception? Have there been any shifts in the use of such 
contracts recently, given the publicity on this issue during the 
last Congress? 

Answer: Our report on procurement by the Oregon Consortium 
showed that the Consortium used fixed unit price contracts (FUPO) 
as the exclusive vehicle to provide JTPA training and services. 

In addition, at the time of our review of JTPA Participant 
Training and Services, our auditors observed that all program 
activities were provided under a single FUPC at the SDAs in 
Clearwater, Minnesota, and Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The reference to the predominant use of FUPC emanates from our 
audit report issued January 1988. We do not have current 
estimates of the prevalence of FUPC. ETA management has stated 
they believe that the use of FUPC has declined; however, we do not 
have available data from them as to the degree it has declined. 
The point we were trying to make concerns the fact that widespread 
use of FUPC's avoids compliance with the JTPA cost limitations, 
since all costs are charged to training. 

Question: 10) You have recommended that cost limitations apply 
to ••funds expended" rather than "funds available" to bring Title 
II and Title III closer together. This provision was put into 
Title III to address a significant problem with unspent funds. Do 
statistics on funding flows in Title II show a similar problem? 
In addition, how would such a requirement affect the ability of 
programs to do long-term planning and to allocate funds for 
non-training cosvs up front? What would happen if certain 
training costs were later disallowed and a program then exceeded 
its cap on non-training costs? 

Answer: We do not have any indication that Title II has 
extensive problems with unspent funds similar to Title III. 
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However, revising the cost limitations to apply to »»funds 
expended" would not, in our view, reduce the ability to do 
long-term program planning. 

If training .:osts were disallowed during the first, or second year 
of a program year allocation, an SDA would r^till have time to 
incur allowable expenditures bofore the end of the available 
3-year period. On the other hand, if expenditures were disallowed 
after the 3-year period had lapsed, an SDA would not be able to 
reobligate the disallowed funds. Revising the requirements to 
base cost limitations on funds expended would, in our view, 
enhance the ability to monitor the status of funds and alert SDAs 
to potential compliance problems while they still had time to 
spend available funds. 

Question: 11) As was discussed at the hearing, there has been a 
great deal of discussion and controversy over costs "questioned" 
by your office. Can you clarify for the Committee the ditference 
between "questioned" and "disallowed" costs? Which of these terms 
describes the findings described in your reports? in the 
testimony your Assistant Inspector General, Mr. Peterson, 
presented to Congress last session, were the figures cited for 
Oregon, Michigan, Missouri, Houston, and Mississippi "questioned" 
or "disallowed?" 

Would adoption of the 0MB Circulars have prevented these 
practices? How would they specifically have done so? 

Answer: The Inspector General ? t Amendments of 1988 changed 
the terminology used by Inspectors General in describing auditee 
costs to which the OIG takes exception in an audit report. Prior 
to the amendments, there were two basic categories: 

a) Costs Recommended for Disallowance: This category 
represented costs for which the DIG had evidence to support 
auditee violation of law, regulation or intent of legislation. 

b) Quest ionod Costs: Costs for which adequate 
documentation to support allowability was not available, and costs 
for which the allowability was not clear (e.g., tinnecessary, 
unreasonable, etc.). 

This was the terminology in use at the time several of the reports 
referred to in your correspondence were issued. The Amendments of 
1988 changed to "questioned costs" the terminology for all costs 
to which the OIG takes exception. 

Currently, a "questioned cost" refers to a cost to which the OIG 
takes exception in an audit report. A "disallowed cost" is a cost 
for which the DOL funding agency, after reviewing the OIG audit 
report and the auditee response to the report, determines that the 
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auestionod costs were improperly charged to the Department and are 
subject to repayment, onlv the DOT, funiina ^ggnPY can gigoUPW 
nnJn which questlonPd In aUdlt r ^PPflpg- As such, the term 
"Questioned cost" (formerly 'cost recommended for disallowance^ 
and ^questioned cost') is now used to describe all costs to which 
wo take exception in audit reports. 



The costs referred to in the testimony for the Oregon Consortium 




associated with Houston and Mississippi relates to situations 
discovered during field work, which are presented as examples of 
funds paid to brokers for nev7otiating and monitoring OJT contracts 
and how, through the use of FUPC, a government entity earned 
profits. Questioned costs in the two reports totaled 
approximately $2 million. 

It is the opinion of the OIG that the questioned costs associated 
with governmental entity "profits" and associated with lax 
contracting could have been prevented by application of the 0MB 
Circulars. 

Question: 12) Vour latest Semiannual Report (4/1 - 9/30, 1990) 
states that the OIG questioned $17 million in JTPA expenditures 
during this period. Again, can you ciarify whether tnese costs 
were "questioned" or "disallowed?" Also, when adding up the 
figures included in the audits described in the report, I arrived 
at a figure of about $10 million. Can you explain this difference 
to roe and provide an itemization of the $17 million figure? 

Answer* Your observation relating to the dollar difference in 
our Semiannual Rjport (4/1-9/30/90) is correct. While the dollars 
listed in the narrative for each report arc correct, the reference 
to $17 roil lion in questioned cor,tn is incorrect. Subsequent to 
the issuance of the Semiannual Report, we discovered an input 
error in our audit tracking systero related to tne Big Five 
Cororounity Services audit's reported questioned cost. The 
narrative in the Seroiannual correctly depicts the questioned costs 
of $137,514; however, when the dollar values related to that 
report were entered in our autoroated tracking system, an error was 
made, in that the findings which contained dollars and cents were 
all entered as whole dollars. For exaii^ple, the first questioned 
cost in the report was for $3,938.30 but was entered as $393,830. 
The amount of questioned costs was erroneously increased by 
approximately $10 million. This error was carried in our system 
until wo detected it in a subsequent reconciliation process, and 
the questioned costs were corrected on April 8, 1991, Our current 
Seroiannual Report (10/1/90 - 3/31/91) notes this and reflects the 
correction. 
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Notwithatanding our efforts to ensure that data in the system is 
correct, we are very concerned that this did occur, and we are in 
the process of instituting further internal rrview procedures 
designed to preclude any recurrence. 

If 1 can be of any further a£i}JiL.Lai»co, jjiorisn do not hesitate to 
contact me at 523-7296. 

Sincerely, 




^^n^n W. De La Rosa 
Inspector General 
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HEARING ON PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
STRENGTHEN THE JOB TRAINING PARTNER- 
SHIP ACT 



TUESDAY, MAY 21, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2 p.m.. Room 2261, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carl C. Perkins [Chairman] 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Perkins, Ford, Goodling, Andrews, and 
Gunderson. 

Staff present: Omer Waddles, staff director; Pat Fahy, senior leg- 
islative analyst; Deborah Katz, office manager; and Tracy Hatch, 
mino/'ity professional staff member. 

Chairman Perkins. I guess we might as well get started here 
today. I would like to welcome all of you. This hearing is the 
second in a series to examine proposals to amend the Job Training 
Partnership Act. 

While I welcome everyone here, I want to especially welcome our 
good friend from Kentucky, Virgil Osborne, who is going to be re- 
tiring at the end of this month, after 23 years of service to the 
Eastern Kentucky Concentrated Employment Program. 

Virgil, you certainly have been a wonderful addition to the lives 
of the people of Eastern Kentucky. You are to be commended for 
all that you have done over the years. 

I know that each of us here today is committed to the improve- 
ment of the JTPA. As the new chairman of thi subcommittee, I 
am committed to insuring that extremely limited job training dol- 
lars are spent efficiently and effectively. Currently, the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act serves less than 5 percent of the eligible poor 
population. We spend less than one-third of what was spent under 
the Comprehensive Employment and Trailing of the 1970s. 
Since the enactment of the JTPA in 1982, funding ha« remained 
stagnant. If we adjust for inflation, we now spend 31 percent Iftss 
than what was spent on JTPA in its first year of operation. 

If we are ever to solve the overwhelming problems of unemploy- 
ment, poverty, crime, dependency, and utter hopelessness among so 
many in our Nation, we have to provide better opportunities and 
alternatives for productive employment. We also have to reach 
more of those that are in need. I am well aware of the widespread 
criticism of this program. I plan to introduce amendments to cor- 
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rect these problems. These amendments may be comprehensive or, 
at times, controversial. I am committed to addressing every prob- 
lem that has been cited as a reason not to increase funding for this 
program. 

Two weeks ago, the Secretary of Labor, the General Accounting 
Office, and the Department of Labor's Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral testified before this subcommittee. One point repeatedly em- 
phasized in the hearing was the lack of Federal and State oversight 
and guidance for JTPA. I believe that the Congress, the adminis- 
tration, and many of the organizations represented here today are 
in agreement on the need to increase oversight of this program. I 
look forward to working with each of you. 

At this time, it is my pleasure to ask the distinguished Chairman 
of the full Committee on Education and Labor, Representative Bill 
Ford, to introduce some of our first witnesses. 

Chairman Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, let me tell you that I 
am very pleased that you have started these hearings on JTPA 
reform. You and I discussed this when you consented to be the 
chairman of this committee, at the beginning of this Congress, and 
assured us that you were going to move expeditiously to get to the 
problems and try to clean this program up as soon as possible. I 
think the hearings that you have scheduled are fully consistent 
with that commitment on your behalf and for the whole commit- 
tee. I want to compliment you for that, and thank you for under- 
taking this effort. 

It is a special privilege for me today, if you will permit me, to 
take the pleasure of introducing two of your witnesses. All three of 
them are known to me, but Mr. Kolberg will under stand for obvi- 
ous political reasons why I want to introduce the others in particu- 
lar. 

Phil Power will be representing the Commission on the Skills of 
the American Workforce and their report on "Americans Choice: 
Higli Skills or Low Wages*' and Kay Beard is a county commission- 
er in my congressional district* Phil Power is a constituent as well 
as a regent of the University of Michigan. Kay Beard is a tough, 
hard-working county commissioner, representing a part of my dis- 
trict, on ! he Wayne County Commission. She is appearing here 
today in hiv. capacity as Vice Chair of the National Association of 
Counties and * eir Employment Committee. It is a pleasure to see 
two very old . .( very dear and very close friends at the table. 

'/ou are in ^i:>od company with Mr. Kolberg. We have come to 
knov/ him on this committee, and we listen carefully when he is 
spca.cing. 

1 thank you, Mr. Chairman, for that privilege. 

Chairman Pekkins. I thank you, Chairman For \ 

Of course, as Chairman Ford has indicated, we also have William 

H. Kolberg, the President of the National Alliance of Business, 

with us today. 

We welcome each of you. We are very pleased to welcome you 
here. We want to listen to what you have to say. We want to get a 
good bill, as my friend Bill Natcher would say. So we are very de- 
pendent upon what we listen to and what opinions are expressed to 
this subcommittee. 
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With that, we would like to ask Mr. Power to lead off and lend 
us his expertise. 
Excuse me. Before I do that. 
Steve, do you have an opening statement? 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, let me just be very brief and ask 
unanimous consent that an opening statement be in the record. I 
think that Mr. Andrews and I are the only ones on the panel here 
today who don't have anybody testifying. So we won't give any glo- 
rious introductions. We will get on with the testimony but iis^ 
unanimous consent as well, Mr. Chairman, that a statement from 
the Wisconsin Superintendent of Public Instruction might be en- 
tered into the record. 
Chairman Perkins. Without objection, so ordered, 
[The prepared statements of Hon. Steve Gunderson and Herbert 
J. Grover follow:] 
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The Honorable Steve Gunderson 
Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities 
Hearing on Proposed Amendments to JTPA 
Hay 21, 1991 

Opening Statement 

Mr« Chairman, two weeks ago this Subcommittee once again 
turned its attention to consideration of amendments to the Job 
Training Partnership Act, hearing testimony from the Secretary 
of Labor, the Inspector General and the Tar ^ral Accounting 
Off ice • That testimony appropriately came at the outset of our 
deliberations, setting forth both the concerns of the past and 
the vision for the future. 

I would like to reiterate one key element of this "vision" 
that must be present when we finally agree upon amendments to 
the JTPA. JTPA is a unique program ~ and that was Congress 'o 
clear intent when the program was developed almost 10 years ago. 
The program has a specific mission and equally specific goals. 
We cannot allow ourselves, as we debate the various proposals 
which come before us, to lose sight of that mission — to 
provide job training to those who need it most — and those 
goals — to measure our success by performance, not by how easy 
the program is to audit or gather data on. 

Today's witnesses, representing all of the major employment 
and training interest groups, wD 1 greatly complement the 
testimony we heard on May 9, because these are the groups which 
actually go out and implement the program. I hope that each of 
you will share with us your own unique perspectives on where 
JTPA is successful, where it doesn*t meet the needs of its 
participants — those enrolled for services, service providers, 
business partners, and public partners — and when we here in 
Congress are going too far in our efforts to "fine-tune" this 
valuable program. 
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Mr. Chairman, in closing I would ask unanimous consent to 
include in the record for this hearing a letter from Herbert 
Grover, the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State 
of Wisconsin, expressing thac Department's position on various 
proposed amendments to JTPA. Regretably, Dr. Grover was not 
able to be with us today personally. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I thank you and look forward to 
today's testimony. 
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Herbert J. Grover 



Suptfintf ndf nt of Public Instr uct'On 



May 17, 1991 



Th« Honorablt Sttve Gunderton 



FAXED 5/20/91 



United StAt«0 Congrstsvan 
Third Congretaional District— Witconiin 
227 Canno^x House Office Building 
Washington, D«C. 20513 

Deer Steve t 

I velcoae this opportunity to co^saunicete vUh you on smendments 
to the Job Treining Partnership Act (JTPA). Although ve are not 
able to come to Waahington to testify next week, ve vould like to 
offer the following additional information and have it included 
in the record for the hearing on the JIPA legislation* 

The concerns ve raised earlier about the proposed changes in JTPA 
in 19B9| and more recently vitb House Education and Labor staff i 
deal with the 6X set*aside* Section 123 of the current lav 
should be retained for the reasons noted below: 

c The JTPA 6X sef-aside should remain with the state 

education agency* This category provides local school 
districts With the opportunity to coordinate vith other 
local institutions, comoiuaity service providers, and 
state agencies* These dollars can be a catalyst for 
local school districts to change hov they deliver 
services to at risk youth locally. We have used JTPA 
8X funds in Wisconsin to require collaboration among 
agencies and institutions. We also require a local 
dollar match. For the past seven yesrs, local dis- 
tricts in Wisconsin have put it $3.00 for every $1.00 
received--'thua, JTPA 8X funds have been used in a very 
cost effective manner* 

0 The concept of training pupils to overcome skill defi-* 
ciencies and targeting tne specific needs of various 
population groups is sound public policy. 

o This section should be focused on systems change for 
K-12 by using the principles of Wisconsin's Education 
for Bmployment standard as the vehicle to achieve the 
twin goals of buildine coUaboratives and increasing 
educational accountability. 

0 The JTPA funds must be used to help build collaboration 
among education, employment and training, and health 
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and human lervicts* Simplv stttad, educition needs to 
reach out and work more effectively with other agen- 
ciea including varioua community organisations. 

0 A goal of public policy in the country should be that 
all youth have etnployabilitv akiUs whtn they graduate 
from hiah school. Each pupil should receive a resume 
and a diploma. 

0 Waiting until pupils drop out of school is too late. 
Prevention strategies need to be developed. The Na- 
tional Commission for Employment Policy's report on 
middle school-ege youth profiles some excellent models. 

0 At risk youth need extra help in tying employability to 
education ao they can understand the connection between 
learning and esrning. As a policy, Education for 
Employment doea exactly this. 

Wisconsin has used JTPA 8t to build collaboratives with the 
employment and training community in the following wayst 

0 We have joint agreements with each Service Delivery 
Area (8DA) and meet with each Private In<lustry Council 
(PIC) annually to develop Department of Public Inatruc- 
tioQ goals for 6X projects. 

0 Many projects in Wisconsin are jointly funded with M 
DPI-adminiateted dollars and 8DA 7flX funds. The DPI 
emphasiees basic skills development and renediation and 
SDA funds provide the work experience opportunities. 

0 We jointly sponsor, with the Departments of Industry, 
Labor and Human Relations (DILhS) and Health and Social 
Services (DHSS), two state level conferences annually 
for pupils at risk and for multicultural youth. 

0 We encourage local operatora to have 8t project youth 
tranafev to summer 118 programs resulting in year-round 
programming. 

0 We require all 8X projects (20 for 1990-91) to 

coordinate with .elated education initiatives in the 
state including the children at risk plans in each 
district and the seven components of the education for 
employment standard in which all youth in Wisconsin 
have the opportunity to participate. - 

0 The DPI and local schools are full partnera i . a state- 
wide collaborative planning and prograr. imprementstlon 
proceaa for children at risk. 

0 We have learned in our collaborative training sessions 
that Incentives for coordination are essential. These 
incentives include dollars as well as policy that 
allows for time and ability to work together* 
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I «ppr«ciAt« the opportunity to ihara ay id««s on JTPA with you 
and othar mmbari of the Bouia 3ubcovalttM on Employnent Oppor-* 
tunitiei* In Wiiconiin^ JTPA Bil funding hai bean auccagiful in 
making syatani cbangai Tha JTPA 8X wat tha catalyat which led to 
atatawide children at riik legislation and get the ataga for 
Education for Cmployvent* 

If tha eojaittaa would like infomation on what other itatee are 
doing with JTPA 8X9 pleaee know that the office of the Council of 
Chief Stej^ School Officera would be glad to provide this Infor- 
knov JTPA Bl CAn continue to neke a iiinificant^ 

(oaUlve difference fory^ group of our young people who especial- 
3e/veed>nia support* 




te guperintenda 
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ccl Gordon AAbach. Bxacutive Director 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
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Mr. Andrews, do you have any opening statement? 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Very briefly, let me 
thank you for inviting Commissioner Beard to be here today. A 
year ago I was serving as New Jersey's equivalent of the County 
Commissioner in my county. I took a demotion and came here. But 
I commend you for having county officials who are so important in 
the JTPA process testifying before us. I welcome everyone, and I 
am particularly interested in hearing those witnesses presenting 
the county perspective. 

I thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Goodling, do you have any opening statements? 

Mr. GOODLING. No. I have some nanelists lat^r. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me ini lire one more time. I want to 
make sure that Chairman Ford hi h finished his remarks. Do you 
have anything else you want to say. Bill? 

Mr. Ford. Not until they have testified. 

Chairman Perkins. With that, Mr. Power, I will again ask you to 
give us the benefit of your expertise. We are anxiously awaiting 
what you have to tell us today. 

STATEMENTS OF PHILIP H. POWER, THE COMMISSION ON THE 
SKILLS OF THE AMERICAN WORKF ftCE; THE HONORABLE 
KAY BEARD, VICE CHAIR, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUN- 
TIES' EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE, COMMISSIONER, WAYNE 
COUNTY, MI; AND WILLIAM H. KOLBERG, PRESIDENT, NATION- 
AL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESS 

Mr. Power. Before I begin, Mr. Chairman, i would like to thank 
you very much for the opoortunity to appear before you and the 
other subcommittee members. I would like to express my personal 
thanks to Bill Ford, who has probably done more to deal with edu- 
cation in all its varieties— higher, K-12, and job training— than 
anybody that I have ever met. It is an honor to have you here 
today to hear my testimony. 

Thank you very much. Bill. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your subcommittee, 
Mr. Chairman, because you are dealing with one of the most chal- 
lenging questions confronting our Nation, which is: Will America 
reorganize its work structure into a high productivity model de- 
manding high skills and supporting high wages, or will it succumb 
to the forces pulling us toward a routinized, low-skill model that 
can only result in progressively lower wages for American work- 
ers? . . 

This is the core of the argument in a report by the Commission 
on the Skills of the American Workforce, on which I serve, which 
produced recently the report entitled, ''America's Choice: High 
Skills or Low Wages." Bill Kolberg was a member of this commis- 
sion. I hope that many of your subcommittee have had the opportu- 
nity to read the report. 

I would like to give you a sense, very briefly, of the main recom- 
mendations and then give a sense of how they might fit together 
with your particular focus— namely, improving JTPA— and try to 
add to that the benefit of our own experience in Michigan. 
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The report basically found a number of research points. First, by 
any measure, American workers, whether they are leaving school 
or whether they are on-the-job, when compared with workers in 
our industrialized competitor nations, lack basic skills. That find- 
ing has been replicated on a number of occasions. The (Commission 
figured that it would be an easy job to do our research because we 
woulr^ then go to employers, internationally and nationally, and 
say, What about skills?'' And employers would tell us we don't 
have enough skills. Then we would find that we ought to have 
more skills, and then we would go home. 

Our findings from employers were, in this context, counter-intui- 
tive. We found that most employers were interested in workers 
who had basically very limited skills, v/ho instead had a good work 
ethic, who were prepared to learn and were prepared to cooperate 
with others. 

So instead of finding a skill shortage (?nd angry employers, we 
found a skill shortage and employers who were prepared to toler- 
ate employees coming into their employment with low skills and 
who had developed, by and large, a system of work organization 
which tolerated and accepted repetitive routinized labor assign- 
ments, low productivity and, therefore, low wage rates. 

We made a series of recommendations to deal with this complex 
problem. One, we proposed that a certificate of initial mastery be 
awarded to every person who undergoes and successfully demon- 
strates nriastery of basic skills, America is the only industrialized 
country in the world that has no system for benchmarking an as- 
sessment of skills required of children in schools, skills required of 
anyone who is leaving school, whether they go to the labor force or 
to college. 

Second, we recommended creating a series of youth centers de- 
signed specifically to provide alternative education and basic skills 
for children who are dropping out of school, dropping out of society, 
and becoming burdens to the public welfare. 

Third, we recommended a broad ranging skills policy proposal in 
the country, in which we suggested that a series of professional 
training programs be set in place to provide people who were both 
leaving school ^nd just entering the workforce with training oppor- 
tunities to pursue serious careers and employment. 

I would like to suggest that three of the Skills Commission's rec- 
ommendations might be fruitful for you and your committee in 
modifying JTPA. 

First, the recommendation that all American students be re- 
quired to meet an educational skills performance standard bench- 
marked to the highest in the world, I think this recommendation is 
crucial. We will never see our workers matching the achievements 
of those in other industrialized nations if we do not demand compa- 
rable mastery of skills. 

In the Commission's report, students would be assessed through 
a performance-based system, demonstrating concret/j accomplish- 
ments over time, not a high stakes, one-time, multiple choice test 
that sorts the college-goers from those presumed to be too dumb to 
go to college. The sort of comprehensive assessment system we en- 
vision does not exist today. The development is underway, coordi- 
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nated by Lauren Resnick, another Commission member at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

As you examir e JTPA's performance standard, you may wish to 
require programs to support achieving world class competencies, 
both for youths and for adults. This will represent setting much 
higher standards for success than are used today. Settling for less 
simply reinforces the concept of JTPA churning participants 
through, ''quick and dirty,** with little lasting impact. 

Some of the worst examples of this tendency have come from ex- 
cessive reliance upon on-the-job training and on direct placement 
approaches in which no discernible skill improvement appears. 
Saying that the participant received barely enough skill improve- 
ment to get to the next job does that person no special favor. 
Rather, it increases the likelihood that the participant will either 
be stuck in a low wage job or shortly back among the unemployed. 

Second, as you consider JTPA's youth activities, I urge you to 
look at the youth centers concept proposed by the Commission. We 
found that America, in general, does a terrible job of dealing with 
dropouts when compared with other industrialized countries. Es- 
sentially, we throw them away; we ofrer them no second choice. It 
is, roughly speaking, 20 percent of the total age cohorts of children 
who don't even get a high school diploma. 

The Commission's notion was to establish locally managed youth 
centers that would be responsible for all young people who have 
left school without achieving a Certificate of Basic Mastery, passing 
the examination that I mentioned earlier. The youth centers would 
provide year-round access to alternative basic education, employ- 
ment and career counseling, work experience, and job placement. 
They would work closely with both employers and social service 
agencies. The main idea is that they would be accountable for en- 
suring that the fewest stude its possible fall between the cracks 
and fail to obtain the basic skills that are needed for lasting em- 
ployment. 

The committee may wish to look at how the concept of youth 
centers fits into the JTPA system. I think the fit is a close one. For 
example, JTPA could fund some of the activities of the centers. 
JTPA agencies could be directly involved with center operations. 

Thirdly, the Commission recommended establishing local employ- 
ment and training boards. These were to resemble Private Industry 
Councils as we now know them, but with much broader powers. 
They would be responsibl3 for school-to-work and youth center-to- 
work activities. They would manage the youth centers and the job 
service, and they would oversee local operations of certification sys- 
tems. 

Both the Commission's research and all our efforts in Michigan 
strongly reinforce the importance of attacking the terrible frag- 
mentation that presently exists in our job training efforts in this 
country. In vState after State, the notion of system integration and 
workforce investment programs is becoming a driving theme. 

In Michigan, for example, when we inventoried the total human 
investment system, not counting K-12, we discovered that in addi- 
tion to JTPA, there were 85 other programs— some funded by the 
Federal Government and some by State government— with a total 
of nine differing departments of State government with jurisdic- 
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tional and managerial responsibility, and a total of $800 million 
per year in cash flow flowing through this assemblage of programs. 
We concluded that at the end of the day, the critical public policy 
problem is how to get something done when the prospects of seri- 
ous additional funding are very limited. Our evidence indicated to 
us in Michigan that the problem was not necessarily a money prob- 
lem, but that it might well be a managerial problem. If you think 
about it, JTPA itself is not a stand-alone program for only one seg- 
ment of our population, but part of a broader issue of public and 
private investments in workforce preparation, in skill mainte- 
nance, in job placement assistance, and in human investment as a 
whole. 

Note also that the Commission's recommendation was to empow- 
er local boards, not State boards nor national boards. Our experi- 
ence in Michigan reinforces that recommendation. It was our find- 
ing that we need to push responsibility in management to the local 
level wherever possible rather than controlling and commanding 
from above. We must hold local agencies accountable, and we 
should continue to use and build outcome measurements such as 
those found in the JTPA's performance standards to do this. Feder- 
al and State regulators should manage outcomes and not process. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Philip H. Power follows:] 
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Mr. Obalmum, I tppredate thli opportmilljr to appev befiM your tubcoomhtec cm 
what k one of the moit ehillenging qoeitioM fkf ng oor nation - WOI America reorianlie 
iu work structure Into a high productivity model demanding high skflb and lupporting high 
wBgetr or win It succumb to the forces puUng us toward a routiofzed» tow-sldU model that 
can only result In lower wages for American workers? 

The core of the argument f6r adopting the liigh skflls...hfgb wages" model is ai^ued 
persuasively in Americans Choice; Mfh itaTb or low w^gyy!^ the report of the Commission 
on the Skills of the American Workforce on which I serve. I won't repeat it here; copies of 
the report are available for anyone who hun't yet read it. 

What Td like to do tod^ Is focus on your mission, kwking at how the Skills 
Commission's recommendations fit with the Job Training Partnership Act and possible 
revisions to it. I aiso want to tie those recommendations to the experiences wc had in 
Michigan, where I served for nearly eight years as chair of the state's Job Training 
Coordinating Council, dealing ooth with JTPA and with broader experiments in 
comprehensive human investment strategies. 

I believe that three of the Skills Commission's recommendations should be considered 
In modifying JTPA- 

First, wc proposed that all American students be required to meet an educational end 
PoH*cr Testimony p^igc 2 
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ikllb performance lUndtrd that b bonchmarkcd to the highest in the world 

Thii recommendation b cnidaL We wfll never see our workers matching the 
achievements of those in other Industrlaliied nations If we dont demand comparable 
mastery of skills, 

StudenU would be assessed through a performance-baswl system, demonstrating 
concrete accomplbhmcnts over time, not a high stakes, one-time multiple choice test. The 
son of comprehensive assessment we envision doesn't exist today. Development b 
underway, coordinated by Lauren Resnick, another commbslon member, at the UnKersI^ 
of Pittsburgh. 

As you examine JT?A's p3rforTOance sundards, I encourage \ou to require programs 
to support achievement of world-class competencies, both for youths and adults. This will 
represent setting much higher standards for success than are used today, but settling for less 
simply reinforces the concept of JTPA churning participants through "quick and dirt/ with 
little lasting impact Some of the worst examples of thb have come from excessive reliance 
on On-theJob-Tralning and direct placement approaches In which no dbcemible skill 
improvement occurs. Saying the participant received barely enough skill improvement to 
get to the next job does that person no great favors. Rather, it increases the likelihood that 
the participant wPJ be either stuck in a low wage Job or shortly back among the unemployed. 
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Second, ii you oooslder JTPA's youth activittei^ I urge jou to k)ok it the Youth 
Centen concept propoced by the ComiBlalon* 

We found thit Ameria does i terrible Job dealing with dropouts when coniptred 
with other industrial powers. Essentially, we throw them away, offering little coherent 
"second chance" help to the 20% of our smdenu who don't even get a high school diploma. 

The Commission's idea was to establish locally-managed Youth Centers that would 
be responsible for all young people whoVe left school without achieving a Certificate of 
Basic Misteiy - passing the examination I mentioned earlier. The Youth Centen would 
provide year-round acceu to altemath^e basic education, employment and career counseling, 
work experience and J6b placement The centen would work closely with both employen 
and social seivice agencies. The key idea is that they would be accountable for ensuring 
that the fewest studenu possible fidl between the cracks and hfl to obtain the basic skOls 
that wiH be needed for lasting employmen)« 

1 urge the committee to look at how to work the concept of Youth Centers into the 
JTPAsyitenL I think the fit is a ck>se one. For example, JTPA could fund some of the 
actMties of the centen, and JTPA agencies could be directly InvoKed with center operaUons, 

Third, the Comroisston recommended establishing local Employment and Training 
Boards. These would resemble Prh^te Industiy Councils as we now know them, but with 
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much bfOidcf powwi. They wovM be rciponribto «or ichooHo-work and Youth Center-to. 
^kACtivfUM, They wottWmtw^o the Youth Cemcritnd the Job Andthqr 
would ovenee local operation of ceitiflcatiOQ lystemft. 

Both the Comm!siton> research and our efforti in Michigan reinforce itrongty the 
importtnce of attacklni the terrible fragmentation that presently cxiiu in our job training 
efforu In this country. In state after state, the notion of system integretloo in workforce 
Investment programs is becoming a driving theme, JTPA has played an extremely poskivc 
role historically in encouraging linkages, and I would urge you to buOd on that histoiy. 

Ai you work on JTPA, think of it not as a stand-alone program for one segment of 
our population^ but as part of a broader issue of pubUc and private investments in workforce 
preparation^ sklU maintenance and Job placement assistance - in human investment as a 
whole« 

Note also that the Commission's recommendation was to empower LOCAL boards, 
not state boards or national boards. Our experience Ixt Michigan reinforces that 
recommendation. We need to push responsibility down to th" local level wherever possible, 
rather than controlling and commanding from above. Wr must hold k)cal agencies 
fico)untable, and we should continue to use and build outcome measurements such as those 
found in the JTPA performance standards to do so. Federal and state regulators should 
manage outcomes* not process* 
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Thf chinengei wf bco ire great And we need to reeogoiie thAt XfPA dcksi oci^ 
deal with •lOiD part o( the total problem. Upgrading the ikttb c( the alica<V^mpkyed 
and ensuring that our children leave school with world class ikllk and ieamfng capadtiei are 
public policy changes that go fir beyond JTPA. 

But JTPA can play a constructive role in the total sotutiont if It Is careAil^ 
recalibrated to be consistent with these broader, 4;nergizlng policy goals. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Power. 
We are going to suspend this hearing while we go vote. We 11 be 
back in just a couple of minutes for the Honorable Kay Beard s tes- 

*^^^ith that, we are going to recess, and we'll be right back. 

Chairman Perkins. At this time, we would like to reconvene and 
turn our attentions to the words of the Honorable Kay Beard, Com- 
missioner, Wayne County, Michigan. 

Ms. Beard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I also am Vice Chair of the National Association of Counties 
Employment Steering Committee. .^^ i. j 

I am certainly pleased to appear before this subcommittee today 
to oresent the views of county officials on the proposed changes to 
JTPA However, before I do that, I would like to congratulate you 
on becoming the new chairman of the subcommittee. Knowing that 
the National Association of Counties has had such a good working 
relationship with the subcommittee for many, many years, we cer- 
tainly welcome the opportunity to work with you and the rest ot 
the subcommittee, as well as Congress, as you consider these vari- 
ous proposals. ui 4^ u« 
Also, I am so pleased that Congressman Ford was able to be 
here. We are so pleased in Michigaix about his appointment to the 
chairmanship of the Education and Labor Committee. We are very 
proud of him in Wayne County. I know that his constituents would 
join me in expressing our sincerest appreciation to him tor the tine 
job he is doing representing the 15th Congressional District, nis 
leadership and vision will be a tremendous help to our Nation as 
we search for better ways to educate our people and to improve the 
quality of our workforce. 

I was very pleased that Mr. Andrews has a good sensitivity to 
county government. I also understand that Congressman bteve 
Gunderson is also a strong advocate of local flexibility and an out- 
spoken critic against creating additional layers of bureaucracy and 
unnecessary paperwork and reporting requirements. ^ * 

To return to the subject of this hearing, let me say up tront that 
NACO recognizes the need to make changes in the Job 1 raining 
Partnership Act and urges Congress and the administration to 
move quickly in adopting the amendments necessary to improve 
the delivery system. Numerous reports have been publicized recent- 
ly that clearly demonstrate the need to better target services to our 
most needy residents, to improve the quality of services provided to 
clients, and to improve fiscal accountability. As we have done in 
the past, we continue to urge that legislation be adopted that will 
achieve these objectives without imposing unnecessary administra- 
tive burdens on the service delivery system. 

During the past 3 years, the General Accounting Ottice, the 
Labor Department, and the Office of Inspector General conducted a 
number of investigations into the JTPA program. The findings 
from these investigations have focused on a number of weaknesses 
in the job training delivery system. To correct these problems, 
three major proposals were introduced: H.R. b. .)4.J, and the 

Department of Labor's bill, H.R, 2«0;i Each bill, of course, takes a 
slightly different approach to address the problems. 
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Although the administration was successful in getting many of 
its recommendations adopted in both bills, no agreement could be 
reached on a final compromise last year because of disagreements 
over proposed changes in the distribution formula, the summer 
youth employ r:-int program, client eligibility, and fiscal account- 
ability. 

NACO has been monitoring the progress of these proposals from 
the beginning, and we have testified on the impact they would 
have on the local deliverv system. We have also worked very close- 
Iv with Congress and the administration in the early stages of 
drafting legislation. While there were some provisions adopted in 
the Senate proposal that we didn't like, we generally found the 
final version acceptable. Unfortunately, a few provisions were 
adopted in the final House version that would impose a number of 
buruensome restrictions on local programs. 

We are pleased that you have decided to take a fresh look at 
some of these issues. We are even more pleased that the subcom- 
mittee has decided to develop a new bipartisan bill. NACO staff 
has been meeting with your staff and the committee staff, and we 
are optimistic that a new bill can be developed without imposing 
onerous restrictions on the delivery system. We have also met with 
the Labor Department on numerous occasions to comment on early 
drafts of their new proposal. In general, we support many of the 
changes they have discussed with us, and we are also optimistic 
that the final version will be mostly acceptable. As we see it. Con- 
gress and the administration will be a lot closer this year on the 
proposed changes. 

There are a few areas in which we would urge your favorable 
consideration as you develop a new bipartisan bill. 

One is cost categories and limitations on spending. Spending lim- 
itations is perhaps our biggest area of concern. Since the enact- 
ment of JTPA in 1982, local service delivery areas have experi- 
enced a substantial increase in administrative responsibilities. In- 
creased reporting, monitoring, client followup, and audit require- 
ments have made it close to impossible to run effective programs 
with the limited amount of administration funds. A good illustra- 
tion of this problem is in my own county, where one of our main 
concerns is the increasing number of Federa' and State reviews. 
During the past year, our program has been reviewed on 18 differ- 
ent occasions by the General Accounting Office, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the Michigan Department of Labor. Literally, 
Federal and State officials are in our office almost on a daily basis. 
Needless to say, these reviews require a significant amount of staff 
time and cost us a substantial amount in administrative dollars. 

Under current law, service delivery areas are required to account 
for all expenditures under three categories and a limit is set on the 
amount of funds that may be spent in each area: 15 percent may be 
spent on administrative activities, 15 percent on support services 
and 70 percent on training. Under the proposal adopted last year, 
local programs would first be required to change the way they cal- 
culate the limits. Instead of taking a percentage of their grant allo- 
cation, they would be limited to a percentage of their expenditure. 
For example, local reas receiving a $1 million grant under Title 
II-A may use $150,000 for administration. Under the proposal, they 
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wou!d only be able to use a percentage of what they spend, which 
will not be known until the end of the program year. This would 
make planning extremely difficult, since programs would have to 
operate based on estimated expenditures. It would also increase the 
risk for audit exceptions since programs wouldn't be able to deter- 
mine if they have exceeded the limit on spending until long after 
the program year ends. We urge your support for the continued use 
of the current method of calculating limits for administration and 
support services based on grant allocations. 

The second concern we have in this area is that the proposal 
would create a fourth category for accounting purposes. This, in 
our view, will prove problematic in that it will increase paperwork 
and reporting requirements without necessarily improving account- 
ability. This change goes against the recommendation of the JTPA 
advisory committee, which recommended that the accounting proc- 
ess be simplified by establishing only two categories. 

The first would be program management, which would include 
all administrative activities and be limited to 20 percent of the 
local area's allocation. The second would be training, which would 
include all other activities and be limited to 80 percent. This would 
reduce paperwork and reporting requirements without compromis- 
ing on accountability. 

We support increasing the cap on administrati\e funds from 15 
percent to 20 percent and increasing the cap on support services 
from 15 to 20 percent. This change recognizes the increased man- 
agement responsibilities required of service delivery areas and the 
additional support they will need to expand assistance to our most 
needy clients. 

Support services will become increasingly important as we make 
the transition to serving a larger share of the most needy individ- 
uals. Without increased support for transportation, child care, 
meals and other personal needs, many of these clients will not be 
able to avail themselves of training. While linkages with social 
services and education and other job training programs will help to 
defray some of the costs, the needs among these are expected to far 
exceed available resources. 

Whether or not current law is amended to reduce the number of 
cost categori3S from three to two, activities charged to training 
under current regulations should continue to be charged to train- 
ing. These activities include client assessment, job search, counsel- 
ing, job development and placement, all of which are vital to ensur- 
ing that clients receive adequate services to find employment after 
they are trained. . 

There is one other concern that we have about the cost limita- 
tion. While the proposed legislation would increase the limit on 
support services, we feel the demand will still far exceed available 
resources. We must keep in mind that we will be required to 
expand S3rvices to clients who, in many instances, will require 
long-term training to prepare for decent paying jobs. The longer 
they are in training, the more it will cost us to provide child care, 
transportation, meals, and other support services. Most of our cli- 
ents will not be welfare recipients and, therefore, will not have 
income subsidies, food stamps. Medicaid, and other support serv- 
ices. 
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As we expand services to our most needy clients, it will be ex- 
tremely important to establish linkages with social service pro- 
grams that can assist in providing support to our clients. Even if 
we do, available resources for support services are expected to be 
inadequate to meet the needs. Local areas are more likely to estab- 
lish linkages with agencies that can share in paying the cost of 
training than share in paying the cost of support services. 

While linkages are vital to ensuring the most efficient and effec- 
tive use of funds, we are convinced that they alone will not address 
this problem. Local areas must be given more flexibility in this 
area if we are to ensure adequate support for our most needy resi- 
dents. To ensure flexibility and the most efficient use of funds, we 
urge you to consider adopting an incentive system that would 
waive the cost limitations for programs that expend their funds in 
an efficient and effective way by coordinating with other related 
education and job training programs in the service delivery area. 

Concerning fiscal integrity, based on published reports by the 
Labor Department, the inspector general, and the Government Ac- 
counting Office, it is clear that some changes need to be adopted to 
improve fiscal accountability of the JTPA system. Many of the 
problems emerged due to the lack of early Federal guidance on pro- 
curement, accounting practices, and the use of revenues earned 
from program activities. However, we believe the policy guidance 
letter issued by the Labor Department in March of 1989, has cor- 
rected many of these problems. By issuing this letter, the Depart- 
ment of Labor set in place procurement standards, reimbursement 
procedures, and guidelines on the use of revenues earned from pro- 
gram activities. 

To further ensure the fiscal integrity of this system, NACO be- 
lieves that each State, in cooperation with local programs, should 
establish fiscal control, accounting, certification and monitoring 
procedures that comply with Generally Accepted Accounting Prin- 
ciples. We would also urge the adoption of stronger rules to govern 
financial management practice, stronger accountability statements, 
and clear definitions of such terms as '^reasonable and necessary'* 
costs and profits, so that local area will know precisely what is ex- 
pected of them. 

Under program design, in general, we are supportive of many of 
the proposed changes in thf, program design section. We believe 
changes that vyould better ensure the assessment of client needs 
and the provision of basic and remedial education as needed, are 
steps in the right direction. However, we urge you to avoid the 
adoption of overly prescriptive mandates that dictate specifically 
how local programs must be designed. 

Particularly, you should avoid changes that would place unneces- 
sary restrictions on when job search and job placement assistance 
can be provided. While we agree that JTPA should focus on provid- 
mg educational and remedial activities and that job search assist- 
ance should be discouraged when offered independently, we must 
be sensitive to the needs of clients. For those who find themselves 
in a predicament where they need a job, local programs should 
have the flexibility to serve them, provided no other agency in the 
area is able to assist them. 
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On to on-the-job-training: We acknowledge that there have been 
cases of excessive use of on-the-job training contracts in the past. 
To address this problem, NACO supports proposed legislation that 
would limit OJT to 6 months. However, we would urge that Gover- 
nors be authorized to grant waivers for longer periods under justifi- 
able circumstances. We would also urge that local discretion be 
maintained in determining the length of training in OJT contracts, 
provided it is based on client assessment, employability plans, and 
training references, such as the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

We also urge the continuation of brokered OJT, when the SDA 
uses a third party to arrange on-the-job training for participants. 
Many of the problems identified in this area have been corrected 
by the Department of Labor's 1989 policy letter. According to a 
recent survey conducted by NACO, service delivery areas have de- 
veloped guidelines and increased monitoring of OJT contracts, in- 
creased the use of the Dictionary of Occupational Training as a 
guide in determining the length of OJT contracts, and redirected 
the number of OJT clients with prior work experience in the area 
for which training is provided. 

Brokered OJT is particularly useful in rural areas where trans- 
portation and client accessibility may limit cur ability to assist eli- 
gible clientc 

On client eligxhility: based on the latest estimates, 3 percent of 
the eligible client population is currently being served under JTPA. 
With such limited resources, we cai. easily understand the need tc 
target services to the most needy. However, we would urge that 
targeting focus on skill deficiencies rather than on population char- 
acteristics. We support changes that would give priority for serv- 
ices to economically disadvantaged individuals who exhibit skill de- 
ficiencies, have poor work habits, and have limited English lan- 
guage proficiency. To ensure flexibility, we would further urge that 
local areas be permitted to target additional groups in their area so 
long as such groups are identified in the plan and approved by the 
State. 

On summer youth: On the question of combining the Title II-B 
Summer Youth Program with other youth activities provided 
under Title II-A, we support the continuation of a separate 
summer youth title. Ix)cal service delivery areas now have the 
flexibility to coordinate activities that are provided undpr this pro- 
gram with in-school and other youth activities. In many cases, they 
have already established remedial components which have proven 
to be very successful in helping participants to retain what they 
learned during the regular school year. 

Because so many economically disadvantaged youths depend on 
this program for work experience, for development of good work 
habits, and for income, it should not be eliminated or restricted on 
to in-school use. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a few other issues which I will not men- 
tion in these comments, but we have attached a complete copy of 
our policy paper and resolution on the JTPA amendments for the 
record. 
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In conclusion, we certainly look forward to working with you as 
you develop the new bipartisan bill. We stand ready to assist in 
any way that we can to ensure its approval. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to testify. I would be happy 
to answer any questions at the appropriate time. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Kay Beard, along with refer- 
enced documents follow:] 
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THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY MR, CHAIRMAN, I 
AM KAY BEARD, COMMISSIONER IN WAYNE COUNTY MICHIGAN AND VICE 
CHAIR OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES * EMPLOYMENT 
STEERING COMMITTEE. I AH PLEASED TO APPEAR BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO PRESENT THE VIEWS OF COUNTY OFFICIALS ON PROPOSED 
CHANGES TO THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT, HOWEVER, BEFORE I 
DO THAT, LET ME COMMEND YOU FOR TAKING OVER AS THE NEW CHAIRMAN 
OF THE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES SUBCOMMITTEE, THE ASSOCIATION 
HAS MAINTAINED A GOOD WORKING RELATIONSHIP WITH THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
OVER MANY, MANY, YEARS AND WELCOMES THE OPPORTUNITY TO WORK WITH 
YOU AS CONGRESS CONSIDERS VARIOUS PROPOSALS TO IMPROVE THE JOB 
TRAINING DELIVERY SYSTEM, 

I ALSO WANT TO COMMEND OUR CONGRESSMAN, BILL FORD, FOR HIS 
APPOINTMENT AS ITiE NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE EDUCATION AND LABOR 
COMMITTEE, WE ARE VERY PROUD OF HIM IN WAYNE COUNTY AND I AM 
SURE MOST OF HIS CONSTITUENTS WOULD JOIN ME IN EXPRESSING OUR 
SINCEREST APPRECIATION TO HIM FOR THE FINE JOB HE IS DOING, 
REPRESENTING THE FIFTEENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT IN MICHIGAN. I 
CAN ASSURE YOU HIS LEADERSHIP AND VISION WILL BE A TREMENDOUS 



♦ESTABLISHED IN 1935, THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES 
IS THE ONLY NATIONAL ORGANIZATION REPRESENTING COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES. THROUGH ITS MEMBERSHIP, URBAN, SUBURBAN 
Al^D RURAL COUNTIES JOIN TOGETHER TO BUILD EFFECTIVE RESPONSIVE 
COUNTY GOVERNMENT. THE GOALS OF THE ORGANIZATION ARE TO: IMPROVE 
COUNTY GOTOHNMENT; ACT AS A LIAISON BETWEEN THE NATION'S COUNTIES 
A)iD OTI*ER LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT? ACHIEVE PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE ROLE OF COUNTIES IN THE FEDERAL SYSTEM. 
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HELP TO OUR NATION AS WE SEARCH FOR BETTER WAYS TO EDUCATE OUR 
PEOPLE AND TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OP OUR WORK FORCE* 

I WOULD ALSO BE REMISS IF I DIDN'T COMMEND A GOOD FRIEND OF 
U)CAL GOVERNMENTS, CONGRESSMAN STEVE GUNDERSON, WHO IS A STRONG 
ADVOCATE OF LOCAL FLEXIBILITY, AND AN OUTSPOKEN CRITIC AGAINST 
CREATING ADDITIONAL LAYERS OF BUREAUCRACY AND UNNECESSARY PAPER 
WORK AND REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

AS WE TURN TO THE SUBJECT OF THIS HEARING, LET ME SAY UP 
FRONT THAT NACO RECOGNIZES THE MEED TO MAKE CHANGES IN THE JOB 
TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT AND URGES CONGRESS AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION TO MOVE QUICKLY IN ADOPTING THE AMENDMENTS 
NECESSARY TO IMPROVE THE DELIVERY SYSTEM. NUMEROUS REPORTS HAVE 
BEEN PUBLICIZED RECENTLY THAT CLEARLY DEMONSTRATE THE NEED TO 
BETTER TARGET SERVICES TO OUR MOST NEEDY RESIDENTS, TO IMPROVE 
THE QUALITY OF SERVICES PROVIDED TO CLIENTS AND TO IMPROVE FISCAL 
ACCOUNTABILITY. AS WE HAVE DONE IN THE PAST, WE CONTINUE TO URGE 
THAT LEGISLATION BE ADOPTED THAT WILL ACHIEVE THESE OBJECTIVTIS 
WITHOUT IMPOSING UNNECESSARY ADMINISTRATIVE BURDENS ON THE 
SERVICE DELlV.tRY SYSTEM. 

DURING THE PAST THREE YEARS, THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
LABOR DEPARTMENT AND THE OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 
CONDUCTED A NUMBER OF INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE JTPA PROGRAM. THE 
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FINDINGS FROM THESE INVESTIGATIONS HAVE FOCUSED ON A NUMBER OF 
WEAKNESSES IN THE JOB TRAINING DELIVERY SYSTEM. TO CORRECT THESE 
PROBLEMS, THREE MAJOR PROPOSALS HERE INTRODUCED: A HOUSE BILL 
(U.R.2039)| A SENATE BILL (S. 543) AND THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR'S BILL (H.R.2803). EACH BILL TAKES A SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT 
APPROACH TO ADDRESS THE PROBLEMS. 

ALTHOUGH THE ADMINISTRATION WAS SUCCESSFUL IN GETTING MANY 
OF ITS RECOMENDATIONS ADOPTED IN BOTH BILLS, NO AGREEMENT COULD 
BE REACHED ON A FINAL COMPROMISE LAST YEAR BECAUSE OF 
DISAGREEMENTS OVER PROPOSED CHANGES TO THE DISTRIBUTION FORMULA, 
THE SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM, CLIENT ELIGIBILITY AND 
FISCAL ACCOUNTABILITY. 

NACO HAS BEEN MONITORING THE PROGRESS OF THESE PROPOSALS 
FROM THE BEGINNING ANU WE HAVE TESTIFIED ON THE IMPACT THEY WOULD 
HAVE ON THE LOCAL SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTEM « WE HAVE ALSO WORKED 
VERY CLOSELY WITH CONGRESS AND THE ADMINISTRATION IN THE EARLY 
STAGES OF DRAFTING LEGISLATION. WHILE THERE WERE SOKE PROVISIONS 
ADOPTED IN THE SENATE PROPOSAL THAT WE DIDN'T LIKE, WE GENERALLY 
FOUND THE FINAL VERSION ACCEPTABLE. UNFORTUNATELY, A FEW 
PROVISIONS WERE ADOPTED IN THE FINAL HOUSE VERSION THAT WOULD 
IMPOSE A NUMBER OF BURDENSOME RESTRICTIONS ON LOCAL PROGRAMS. 

WE ARE PLEASED YOU HAVE DECIDED TO TAKE A FRESH LOOK AT 
SOME OF THESE ISSUES, WE ARE EVEN MORE PLEASED THAT THE 
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SUBCOMMITTEE HAS DECIDED TO DEVELOP A NEW BIPARTISAN BILL. THE 
NACO STAFF HAS BEEN MEETING WITH YOUR STAFF AND THE COMMITTEE 
STAFF AND WE ARE OPTIMISTIC THAT A NEW BILL CAN BE DEVELOPED 
WITHOUT IMPOSING ONEROUS RESTRICTIONS ON THE DELIVERY SYSTEM. 
WE R\VE ALSO MET WITH THE LABOR DEPARTMENT ON NUMEROUS OCCASIONS 
TO COMMENT ON EARLY DRAFTS OF THilR NEW PROPOSAL. IN GENERAL, WE 
SUPPORT MANY OF THE CHANGES THEY HAVE DISCUSSED WITH US AND WE 
ARE ALSO OPTIMISTIC THAT THE FINAL VERSION WILL BE MOSTLY 
ACCEPTABLE. AS WE SEE IT, CONGRESS AND THE ADMINISTRATION WILL 
BE A LOT CLOSER THIS YEAR ON THE PROPOSED CHANGES. 

THERE ARE A FEW AREAS IN WHICH WE WOULD URGE YOUR FAVORABLE 
CONSIDERATION AS YOU DEVELOP A NEW BIPARTISAN BILL. 

COST CATEGORIES AMD LIMITATIONS ON SPENDING 

SPENDING LIMITATIONS IS PERHAPS OUR BIGGEST AREA OF 
CONCERN. SINCE THE ENACTMENT OF JTPA IN . 1982, LOCAL SERVICE 
DELIVERY AREAS HAVE EXPERIENCED A SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES. INCREASED REPORTING, 
MONITORING, CLIENT FOLLOW UP AND AUDIT REQUIREMENTS HAVE MADE IT 
CLOSE TO IMPOSSIBLE TO RUN EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS WITH THK LIMITED 
AMOUNT OF ADMINISTRATION FUNDS. A GOOD ILUJSTRATION OF THIS 
PROBLEM IS IN MY OWN COUNTY WHERE ONE OF OUR MAIN CONCERNS IS THE 
INCREASING NUMBER OF FEDERAL AND STATE REVIEWS. DURING THE PAST 
YEAR, OUR PROGRAM HAS BEEN REVIEWED ON EIGHTEEN DIFFERENT 
OCCASIONS BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, THE US DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR, AND THE MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. LITERALLY, FEDERAL 
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AND STATE OFFICIALS ARE IN OUR OFFICE ALMOST ON A DAILY BASIS. 
NEEDLESS TO SAY^ THESE REVIEWS REQUIRE A SIGNIFICANT AMOUNT OF 
STAFF TIME AND COST US A SUBSTANTIAL AMOUNT IN ADMINISTRATI'/E 
DOLLARS. 

UNDER CURRENT LAW, SERVICE DELIVERY AREAS ARE REQUIRED TO 
ACCOUNT FOR ALL EXP'iSKDITURES UNDER TliREE CATEGORIES AND A LIMIT 
IS SET ON THE AMOUNT OF FUNDS THAT MAY BE SPENT IN EACH AREA: 15 
PERCENT MAY BE SPENT ON ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES, 15 PERCENT ON 
SUPPORT SERVICES AND 70 PERCENT ON '."^RAINING. UNDER THE PROPOSAL 
ADOPTED LAST YEAR, LOCAL PROGRAMS WOULD FIRST BE REQUIRED TO 
CHANGE THE WAY THEY CALCULATE THE LIMITS. INSTEAD OF TAKING A 
PERCENTAGE OF THEIR GRANT ALLOCATION, THEY WOULD BE LIMITED TO A 
PERCENTAGE OF THEIR EXPENDITURE. FOR EXAMPLE, LOCAI AREAS 
RECEIVING A $1 MILLION GRANT UNDER TITLE II A, MA^ USE $150,000 
FOR ADMINISTRATION. UNDER THE PROPOSAL, THEY KOULD ONLY BE ABLE 
TO USE A PERCENTAGE OF WHAT THEY SPEND, WHICH WILL NOT KNOWN 
UNTIL THE END OF THE PROGRAM YEAR. THIS WOULD MAKE PLANNING 
EXTREMELY DIFFICULT, SINCE PROGRAMS WOULD HAVE TO OPERATE BASED 
ON ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES. IT WOULD ALSO INCREASE THE RISK FOR 
AUDIT EXCEPTIONS SINCE PROGRAMS WOULDN'T BE ABLE TO DETERMINE IF 
THEY HAVE EXCEEDED THE LIMIT ON SPENDING UNTIL LONG AFTER THE 
PROGRAM YEAR ENDS. WE URGE YOUR SUPPORT FOR THE CONTINUED USE OF 
THE CURRENT METHOD OF CALCULATING LIMITS FOR ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPPORT SERVICES BASED ON GRANT ALLOCATIONS. 

THE SECOND CONCERN WE HAVE IN THIS AREA IS THAT THE 
PROPOSAL WOULD CREATE A FOURTH CATEGORY FOR ACCOUNTING PURPOSES. 

-5- 
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THIS, IN OUR VIEW, WILL PROVE PROBLEMATIC IN THAT IT WILL 
INCREASE PAPER WORK AND REPORTING REQUIREMENTS, WITHOUT 
NECESSARILY IMPROVING ACCOUNTABILITY. THIS CHANGE GOES AGAINST 
THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE JTPA ADVISORY COMMITTEE, WHICH 
RECOMMENDED THAT THE ACCOUNTING PROCESS BE SIMPLIFIED BY 
ESTABLISHING ONLY 'xWO CATEGORIES* THE FIRST WOULD BE PROGRAM 
MANAGEMENT, WHICH WOULD INCLUDE ALL ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES AND 
BE LIMITED TO 20 PERCENT OF A LOCAL AREA'S ALLOCATION. THE 
SECOND WOULD BE TRAINING, WHICH WOULD INCLUDE ALL OTHER 
ACTIVITIES AND BE LIMITED TO 80 PERCENT. THIS WOULD REDUCE PAPER 
WORK AND REPORTING REQUIREMENTS WITHOUT COMPROMISING ON 
ACCOUNTABILITY • 

WE SUPPORT INCREASING THE CAP ON ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS FROM 
15 PERCENT TO 20 PERCENT AND INCilEASING THE CAP ON SUPPORT 
SERVICES FROM 15 TO 20 PERCENT. THIS CHANGE RECOGNIZES THE 
INCREASED MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITIES REQUIRED OF SERVICES 
DELIVERY AREAS AND THE ADDITIONAL SUPPORT THEY WILL NEED TO 
EXPAND ASSISTANCE TO OUR MOST NEEDY CLIENTS. 

SUPPORT SERVICES WILL BECOME INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT AS WE 
MAKE THE TRANSITION TO SERVING A LARGER SHARE OF THE MOST NEEDY 
INDIVIDUALS. WITHOUT INCREASED SUPPORT FOR TRANSPORTATION, CHILD 
CARE, ME/.LS AND OTHER PERSONAL NEEDS, MANY OF THESE CLIENTS WILL 
NOT BE ABLE TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF TRAINING. WHILE LINKAGES WITH 
SOCIAL SERVICE AND EDUCATION AND OTHER JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS WILL 
HELP TO DEFRAY SOME OF THE COSTS, THE NEEDS AMONG THESE ARE 
EXPECTED TO FAR EXCEED AVAILABLE RESOURCES. 
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WHETHER OR NOT CURRENT LAW IS AMENDED TO REDUCE THE NUMBER 
OF COST CATEGORIES FROM THREF TO TWO, ACTIVITIES CHARGED TO 
TRAINING UNDER CURRENT REGUIATIONS SHOULD CONTINUE TO BE CHARGED 
TO TRAINING. THESE ACTIVITIES INCLUDE CLIENT ASSESSMENT, JOB 
SEARCH, COUNSELING, JOB DEVFLOPNKNT AND PLACEMENT, ALL OF WHICH 
ARE VITAL TO ENSURING THAT CLIENTS RECEIVE ADEQUATE SERVICES TO 
FIND EMPLOYMENT AFTER THEY ARE TRAINED. 

THERE IS ONE DILEMMA THAT THE NEW LEGISLATION POSES FOR 
LOCAL PROGRAMS. ON THE ONE HAND WE WILL BE REQUIRED TO SPEND UP 
TO A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF OUR FUNDS ON TPAINING. ON THE OTHER, WE 
WILL BE REQUIRED TO ESTABLISH STRONGER LINKAGES WITH RELATED 
EDUCATION AND JOB TRAINING AGENCIES TO AVOID DUPLICATION AND 
WASTE. IF WE DO A GOOD JOB ESTABLISHING THESE LINKAGES AND THE 
AGENCIES AGREE TO PAY FOR EITHER ALL OR A PORTION OF THE COST FOR 
TRAINING SOME OF OUR CLIENTS, WE MAY FIND IT INCREASINGLY 
DIFFICULT TO SPEND OUR OWN TRAINING DOLLARS. FOR EXAMPLE, IF WE 
ESTABLISH LINKAGES WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, THE NEW WELFARE 
JOBS PROGRAM AND ADULT AND BASIC EDUCATION, IT IS CONCEIVABLE 
THAT WE MAY SAVE A SUBSTANTIAL AMOUNT IN TRAINING FUNDS. THE 
PROBLEMS THAT CONCERN US ARE: (1) WE WILL NOT HAVE ENOUGH FUNDS 
FOR SUPPORT SERVICES AS WE ARE REQUIRED TO EXPAND SERVICES TO THE 
MOST NEEDY AND (2) UNDER PROPOSED LEGISLATION, WE COULD BE 
PENALIZED IN THAT THE SECRETARY WOULD BE AUTHORIZED TO REALLOCATE 
ANY AMOUNT OF FUNDS THAT CAN NOT BE SPENT IN A REASONABLE TIME 
FRAME. 
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ALTHOUGH WE UNDERSTAND THE NEED TO ESTABLISH SOME CON'^ROL 
OVER SPENDING, IT IS UNFORTUNATE THAT THE LAW PLACES MORE 
EMPHASIS ON MAKING SURE THAT A CERTAIN AMOUNT IS SPENT ON 
TRAINING THAN ON MAKING SURE 'iKAT CLIENTS GET THE SERVICES THEY 
NEED TO PREPARE FOR GOOD PAYING JOBS. TO ENSURE THAT FUNDS ARE 
EXPENDED IN THE MOST EFFICIENT WAY^ WE UR''E YOU TO CONSIDER 
ADOPTING AN INCENTIVE SYSTEM THAT WOULD WAIVE THE COST 
LIMITATIONS FOR PROGRAMS THAT EXPEND THEIR FUNDS IN AN FiFFICIENT ' 
AND EFFECTIVE WAY BY COORDINATING WITH OTHER RELATED EDUCATION 
AND JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS IN THE SERVICE DELIVERY AREA. 

FISCAL XHTEGRITY 

BASED ON PUBLISHED REPORTS BY THE LABOR DEPARTMENT, THE 
INSPECTOR GENERAL AND THE GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING OFFICE, IT IS 
CLEAR THAT SOME CHANGES NEED TO BE ADOPTED TO IMPROVE FISCAL 
ACCOUNTABILITY OF THE JTPA SYSTEM. MANY OP THE PROBLEMS EMERGED 
DUE TO THE LACK OF EARLY FEDERAL GUIDANCE ON PROCUREMENT, 
ACCOUNTING PRACTICES AND THE USE OF REVENUES EARNED FROM PROGRAM 
ACTIVITIES. HOWEVER, WE BELIEVE TITK POLICY GUIDANCE LETTER 
ISSUED BY THE LABOR DEPARTMENT IN MARCH 1989 HAS CORRECTED MANY 
OF THESE PROBLEMS. BY ISSUING THIS LETTER, DOL SET IN PLACE 
PROCUREMEN^r STANDARDS, REIMBURSEMENT PROCEDURES AND GUIDELINES ON 
THE USE OF REVENUES EARNED FROM PROGRAM ACTIVITIES. 

TO FURTHER ENSURE THE FISCAL INTEGRITY OF THE SYSTEM, NACO 
BELIEVES THAT EACH STATE, IN COOPERATION WITH LOCAL PROGRAMS, 
SHOULD ESTABLISH FISCAL CONTROL, ACCOUNTING, CERTIFICATION AND 
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MONITOBING PROCEDURES THAT COMPLY WITH GENERALLY ACCEPTED 
ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES. WE WOULD ALSO URGE THE ADOPTION OF 
STRONGER RULES TO GOVERN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PRACTICE, STRONGER 
ACCOUNTABILITY STATEMENTS AND CLEAR DEFINITIONS OF SUCH TERMS AS 
"REASONABLE AND NECESSARY" COSTS AND PROFITS SO THAT LOCAL AREAS 
WILL KNOW PRECISELY WHAT IS EXPECTED OF THEM. 

PROGRAM DESIGN 

IN GENERAL WE ARE SUPPORTIVE OF MANY OF THE PROPOSED 
CHANGES IN THE PROGRAM DESIGN SECTION. WE BELIEVE CHANGES THAT 
WOULD BETTER ENSURE THE ASSESSMENT OF CLIENT NEEDS AND THE 
PROVISION OF BASIC AND REMEDIAL EDUCATION AS NEEDED, ARE STEPS IN 
THE RIGHT DIRECTION. HOWEVER, WE URGE YOU TO AVOID THE ADOPTION 
OF OVERLY PRESCRIPTIVE MANDATES THAT DICTATE SPECIFICALLY HOW 
LOCAL PROGRAMS MUST BE DESIGNED. PARTICULARLY, YOU SHOULD AVOID 
CHANGES THAT WOULD PLACE UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS ON WHEN JOB 
SEARCH AND JOB PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE CAN BE PROVIDED. WHILE WE 
AGREE THAT JTPA SHOULD FOCUS ON PROVIDING EDUCATIONAL AND 
REMEDIAL ACTIVITIES AND THAT JOB SEARCH ASSISTANCE SHOULD BE 
DISCOURAGED WHEN OFFERED INDEPENDENTLY, WE MUST BE SENSITIVE TO 
THi2 NEEDS OF CLIENTS. FOR THOSTJ WHO FIND THEMSELVES IN A 
PREDICAMENT WHERE THEY NEED A JOB, liOCAL PROGRAMS SHOULD HAVE THE 
FLEXIBILITY TO SERVE THEM, PROVIDED NO OTHER AGENCY IN THE AREA 
IS ABLE TO ASSIST THEM. 

ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
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WE ACKNOWIiEDGED THAT THERE HAVE BEEN CASES OF EXCESSIVE USE 
OP ON-THE-JOB TRAINING CONTRACTS IN THE PAST. TO ADDRESS THIS 
PROBLEM, NACO SUPPORTS PROPOSED LEGISLATION THAT WOULD LIMIT OJT 
TO SIX MONTHS. HOWEVER, WE WOULD URGE THAT GOVERNORS BE 
AUTHORIZED TO GRANT WAIVERS FOR LONGER PERIODS UNDER JUSTIFIABLE 
CIRCUMSTANCES. WE WOULD ALSO URGE THAT LOCAL DISCRETION BE 
MAINTAINED IN DETERMINING THE LENGTH OF TRAINING IN OJT 
CONTRACTS, PROVIDED XT IS BASED ON CLIENT ASSESSMENT, 
EMPLOYABILITY PLANS AND TRAINING REFERENCES SUCH AS THE 
DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES. 

WE ALSO URGE THE CONTINUATION OF BROKERED OJT (WHEN THE SDA 
USES A THIRD PARTY TO ARRANGE ON-THE-JOB TRAINING FOR 
PARTICIPANTS) • MANY OF THE PROBLEMS IDENTIFIED IN THIS AREA HAVE 
DEEM CORRECTED BY DOL*S 1989 POLICY LETTER. ACCORDING TO A 
RECENT SURVEY CONDUCTED BY NACO, SERVICE DELI\^RY AREAS HAVE 
DEVELOPED GUIDELINES AND INCREASED MONITORING OF OJT CONTRACTS, 
INCREASED THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING AS A 
GUIDE IN DETERMINING THE LENGTH OF OJT CONTRACTS, AND REDIRECTED 
THE NUMBER OF OJT CLIENTS WITH PRIOR WORK EXPERIENCE IN THE AREA 
FOR WHICH TRAINING IS PROVIDED. BROKERED OJT IS PARTICULARLY 
USEFUL IN RURAL AREAS WHERE TRANSPORTATION AND CLIENT 
ACCESSIBILITY MAY LIMIT OUR ABILITY TO ASSIST ELIGIBLE CLIENTS. 

CLIENT ELIGIBILITY 

BASED ON THE LATEST ESTIMATES, LESS THAN THREE PERCENT OF 
THE ELIGIBLE CLIENT POPULATION ARE CURRENTLY BEING SERVED UNDER 
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JTPA. WITH SUCH LIMITED RESOURCES, WE CAN EASILY UNDERSTAND THE 
NEED TO TARGET SERVICES TO THE MOST NEEDY. HOWEVER, WE WOULD 
URGE THAT TARGETING FOCUS ON SKILL DEFICIENCIES RATHER THAN 
POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS. WE SUPPORT CHANGES THAT WOULD GIVE 
PRIORITY FOR SERVICES TO ECONOKICALLY DISADVANTAGED IHDIVIDUALS 
WHO EXHIBIT SKILL DEFICIENCIES, HAVE POOR WORK HABITS AND HAVE 
LIHITED ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY. TO ENSURE FLEXIBILITY, WE 
WOULD FURTHER URGE THAT LOCAL AREAS BE PERMITTED TO TARGET 
ADDITIONAL GROUPS IN THEIR AREA, SO LONG AS SUCH GROUPS ARE 
IDENTIFIED IN THE PLAN AND APPROVED BY THE STATE. 

SUMMER YOUTH 

ON THE QUESTION OF COMBINING THE TITIiE II B SUKJ^R YOUTH 
PROGRAM WITH OTHER YOUTH ACTIVITIES PROVIDED UNDER TITLE II A, WE 
SUPPORT THE CONTINUATION OF A SEPARATE SUMMER YOUTH TITLE* LOCAT 
SERVICE DELIVERY AREAS NOW HAVE THE FLEXIBILITY TO COORDINATE 
ACTIVITIES PROVIDED UNDER THIS PROGRAM WITH IN-SCHOOL AND OTHER 
YOUTH ACTIVITIES. IN MANY CASES, THEY HAVE ALREADY ESTABLISHED 
REMEDIAL COMPONENTS WHICH HAVE PROVEN TO BE SUCCESSFUL IN HELPING 
PARTICIPANTS TO RETAIN WHAT THEY LEARNED DURING THE REGULAR 
SCHOOL YEAR. 

BECAUSE SO MANY ECONOMICALLY DISAD^^ANTAGED YOUTHS DEPEND ON 
THIS PROGRAM FOR WORK EXPERIENCE, FOR DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD WORK 
HABITS AND FOR INCOME, IT SHOULD NOT BE ELIMINATED OR RESTRICTED 
ONLY TO IN-SCHOOL YOUTH. 
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MR. CHAIRMAN, WE HAVE A FEW OTHER ISSUES WHICH I WILL NOT 
MENTION IN MY ORAL COMMENTS BUT WE HAVE ATTACHED A COMPLETE COPY 
OF OUR POLICY PAPER AND RESOLUTION ON THE JTPA AMENDMENTS FOR THE 
RECORD. IN CONCLUSION, WE LOOK FORWARD TO CONTINOUSLY WORKING 
WITH YOU AS YOU DEVELOP THE NEW BIPARTISAN BILL AND WE STAND 
READY TO ASSIST YOU IN ANY WAY WE CAN TO ENSURE ITS APPROVAL. 
AGAIN, THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY. I WOULD BE 
HAPPY TO ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS AT THE APPROPRIATE TIME. 
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SUMMARY 



JOB TRAINING FOR THE FUTURE 



This paper reprwems !he views of the NaHonal AssociaHon of CounHes on issues surrounding proposed 
changes to the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), which provides federal assistance to states and 
localities to assist economically disadvantaged individuals with training and job placement. Since the 
enactment of JTPA in 1982, a number of reports have been published by the General Accounting Office, 
the U.S. Department of Labor, and the Office of the Inspector General at the VS, Department of Labor 
These reports have focused on certain weaki>esses in the delivery system of the prc^ram. During the 
past three years, Congress and the Administration have been trying to drum up support for three 
separate proposals to address these weaknesses. While the prinury objectives behind each bill are; to 
improve targeting of services to the most needy, to improve the quality of services to clients and to 
improve fiscal accountability, each proposal takes a different approach to address these issues. 

In developing this paper, NACo's Emptoynoent Steering Conunittee (ESC), which is comprised mostly 
of elected officials, and the Training and Employment Professionals (NACTEP), an affiliate which is 
comprised mostly of )ob training administrators, reviewed each proposal and singled out those issues 
which they fell were most important to county service delivery areas. To prepare for this undertaking, 
the leadership of the ESC and NACTEP met for two days in March 1991. At the meeting, they were 
briefed by Hil! staff on the status of the proposals. They then considered the pros and cons of each issue 
before agreeing on policy reconunendations. The recomn^endations that came out of the joint 1< adenhip 
meeting were further discussed and debated at the full meeting of both groups More being adopted as 
final policy. 

The National Association of Counties recognizes the need to make changes in JTPA and urges Congress to 
move quickly to enact amendments that will expand and improve the quality of job training services for 
those who are most in need, and improve fiscal accountability. This paper identifies eight key areas of 
concern to county officials involved in the delivery of job training services under the |ob Training 
Partnership Act. The areas include: program design, cost categories artd limitations on spending, fiscal 
integrity, client eligibility, sununer youth employment and training progranu, program set-asides, on- 
the-job training (OJT), and the sunset (expiration dale) provision. A summary of NACo's policy and 
supporting rationale on each issue fotk)ws. 

PROGRAM DESIGN 

Proposed changes, that would better ensure the assessment of client needs and the provision of basic and 
occupational training and supportive services, are commendable. However, Congress should avoid 
adopting overly prescriptive nundates that specifically dictate how local programs must be designed. 
Overly prescriptive nundates will hamper the local decision making process in designing programs to 
meet the unique needs of local clients. Programs should be desigi^ with the overall needs of clients in 
focus, v/hich should be the determining facte; in assigning costs. 

COST CAHECORIES AND UMTTAHGNS ON SPENDING 

The current 15 percent linnitation on adnf\ini strati ve costs is inadequate, considering the increased fiscal 
burdens placed on kKal programs by increased reporting, management, client follow-up and audit 
requirements. NACo supports raising tlte lin^itation to 20 percent of the funds available to service 
delivery areas. Linnitations on categorical expenditures should be structured so that effective job 
training and support services may be provided to participants. Ideally, two cost categoria should be 
established: management (20 percent of available funds) and training (60 percent of available funds). 
If two categories are not adopted, activities charged to training under current law and regulations must 
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be mainUined, wilh the exception Uial all costs related to work experience and counseling should be 
chaiiged to training. 

nSCAL INTEGRTTY 

The need to improve fiscal integrity oi the JTPA program is evidenced in numerous reports published 
over the past few years. Efforts by the Department of Labor and the Office of the Inspector General to 
ensure fiscal integrity among JTPA progranw should focus on the adoption and implementation of 
stronger rules and accounUWIily sutements and on defining such terms as "reasonable and necessary" 
costs and profits. Fixed unit price contracts, as defined in DOL's March 1989 policy guidance letter, 
should be maintained. Problems idenHfled in this area, due largely to the lack of federal guidance on 
procurements and the use of excess revenues, have been addressed In the March 1989 guidance. 

CUENT EUGIBRJTY 

With limited resources in JTPA, NACo recognizes the need to give priority for services to those who are 
most in need. Ugisbtton should be enacted that would give priority for services to economically 
disadvanUged individuals who exhibit skill deficiencies, have poor work histories and have limited 
English language proficiency, although no specific percentages should be assigned to any of these 
characteristics. Moreover, k)cal job training programs should be permitted to torgct services to specific 
groups designated by local officials. In addition, support is also urged for increasing from 10 to 15 
percei the digibilily window ( the ability to serve Individuals with barriers to emptoyment who are 
not economically disadvanUged) for adult and youth Title IIA participants. 

SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAM 

A separate summer youth title is Imperative and must be reUlned. SDA's should reUln the authority 
to combine the summer youth program with In-Khool and other youth activities under JTPA to address 
the employment and training needs of youth In a comprehensive nwnner. 

PROGRAM SET-ASIDES 

As SDAs are required to Urget services to the most needy. Congress must recognize the need for 
additional funds to pay the higher cost associated with training those with greater needs. To Increase 
the percentage of funds available to local service delivery areas, funds set aside In the state allotment 
for older woricen and education programs should be passed from the sutes to service delivery areas for 
coordlnaHon grants, These grants shouM be awarded by SDAs, according to distribuHon formulas 
determined by local officials, to local education agencies, veterans organizations, unions and 
community-based organizations. The 6 percent set-aside for incentive grants is an effective way of 
encouraging improved performance and must be n«intained as written under curront law. 

ON*THE -JOB-TRAINING 

Due to the lack of guidance In on-the-job training (OJT), the length of OJT contracts have been excessive 
In some cases. To address this proWenv NACo supports llmlbng OJT lo 6 months. To run effective OJT 
programs, local discretion In determining the length of training for e^h participant should be based on 
client assessments, employability plans and references, such as the DigtiQniry Pf QccupaHnnal Tltltt- 
Brokered OJTs (when the SDA uses a third party to arrange on-the-job training for participants) should 
be nuilntalned. 
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SUNSET PROVISIONS 

JTPA'i pcmiAnent aulhorization musi be mainUined. The need tor job training services will exist as 
long as there are econon\ically disadvanUged individuals. To deny them access to training and lob 
placements will prolong their dependency on federal entitlement and other welfare programs. 

NACo believes that any changes to JTPA must be done with grvat care to ensure that the needs of the 
nation's econonrUcally disadvanUged populaHon conHnue to be As technology advances and Ubor 
markets change, our capacity to shape a productive and creative workforoe wiU become increasingly 
imporUnt. jn*A is and will be the preeminent tool for properly training the nation's economically 
disadvantaged to be part of the workforce of tomorrow. Congress and the Administration must continue 
to provide sUtes and local areas the fiscal and programmatic tools to respond to the ongoing 
employment and training needs of our nation's poor. 
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Job Training for the Futtire 

A Joint Policy Paper of the National Association of Counties 
Employment Steering Committee 
and the 

National Association of County Training and Employment Professionals 



During 1991, Congrew and the VS, Department of Ubor (DOL) are expected to wriouily consider 
amendments to the Job Training Partnenhip Act (JTPA). This "while paper* presents the views of 
county elected officials and admlnlstralon in the Job training community. It was developed by the 
National Association of County Training and Employment Professionals (NACTEP) and the National 
Association of Counties (NACo) Employment Steering Committee (ESC). It represents the conftciisus 
view of some of the most active job training administrators and local elected officials within the job 
training community. 

OVERVIEW 

Since passed into law in 1982, JTPA has been the preeminent federally sponsored second chance Job 
training program for the naHon's economically disadvantaged. Over the past eight yean locally 
operated JTPA programs have trained between 750,000 and 1 million persons each year in various 
occupations. For some individuals, JTPA has meant the difference between dependence and 
independence. For othere, the training has enabled them to build self-«leem by becoming meaningful 
contributors to society. 

Since 1988, numerous efforts have been undertaken to amend JTPA. During the 101st Congress these 
efforts culminated in the passage of amendments in the Senate and House of RepresentaHves. But 
Congress was unable to reach agreement on a compromise bill, and consequently, final anvndnwnts were 
never adopted. Now that the fint session of the 102nd Congress is well under way, momentum is 
building to consider again JTPA reforms . 

NACo supports legislative and adminUtraHve efforts to improve JTPA. County officials believe that 
periodic changes are necessary if local job training programs are to remain responsive to the job training 
needs of clients, the employment needs of business, and the community needs of elected officials. 

Job training for the nation's poor and under-skilled is critical to American competitiveness in 
hemisphere and world markets. A well trained workforce Is necessary if the United States is to 
remain an economic leader. Two things are certain: (1) no one benefits from an under-skilled and under- 
utilized workfoae and (2) productivity and creativity in the workplace must be encouraged If we are to 
maintain the current American standard of living. 



POUCY ISSUES AND RECONiMENDATlONS 
This paper identifies eight issue areas that county officials believe are important and NACo urges 
DOL and Congresa to keep them in mind as various proposals are considered for changing JTPA. They 
are program design, cost categories and limitations on spending, fiscal integrity, client eligibility, the 
summer youth employment and training program, program set-asides, on-the-job training, and the 
sunset provi5loi\. Policy recommendations are presented for each, followed by supporting rationale. 
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L PROGRAM DESIGN 

Programs should he designed with the overall needs of clients in focus, which should be the determining 
factor tn assigning costs to various categories. 

NACo sup^ti proposed changes that joould better ensure the assessment of client needs and the 
proviswn of basic, remedial and occupational trainingMnd support services as needed. However, ovaly 
descriptive mandates that specifically dictate how programs must be designed, should be avoided. 
This approach will severely hamper local flexibility in making decisions about the ways in which 
TUlTcn^'f ^ t'^^"^' prescHpHve program designs may force service delivery 

areas iSDAs) to npend funds and provide services that do not benefit parHcipants, SDAs should be 
^nted the flexibUity to transfer funds between their adult and youth programs to increase the overall 
effecttveness of job training services, 

^1?"^! pwldvely to DOf;s request that job training programs be enhanced to ensure that 

cuenls receive the broad range of services necessary for becoming productive workers. However, the 
needs of clients vary from SDA to SDA. Efforts to impose specific program designs on SDAs may 
negatively Impact client participation by reducing a ptnon s willingncM or abiUty to remain in the 
Pf^am. Recommendations that )ob training programs emphasize educational and remedial activities 
and discourage job search assistance when offered independenUy of other services are appropriate. 
However, requirements that specific program designs be followed are inappropriate given the 
diversity among SDAs. rr r 6 

For example, efforU to eliminate job search assistance services may result in the Inability of SDAs to 
serve the category of people who cannot afford to remain in job training due to financial emergencies, but 
Who need ass^sunce. Failure to assist these people may deny them access to the job market. For many 
clients, a job is a more practical alternative to training. 

^"^^^ ""^"^^^ ^"^^ ^ •'^^ ^ *****8n training programs that met the specific needs of 
clients and employers, alike. Because local officials are in the liest position to know the needs of clients 
and the business community, they shoukl retain the flexibUity to design their programs accordingly. 

n. COST CATEGORIES AND UMTTATIONS ON SPENDING 

Current expenditure HmitaHons should be uructured so that effective job training and support services 
may be provided to participants. 

IncrMsed reporting, management, diem follow-up and auiii reifuirements have placed additional 
fiscal burdens on Icca^ job training p^jgratv. The current administrative cost limitation of 15 percent is 
tnade^uate to meet these increased re^uire^nents and their relaUd costs. To address this problem, the 
limit on t^ministrative expenditure parent should be raised from 15 to 20 percent. Moreover, the 
amount^ admintstrative management dollars available in any program yevi should be based on the 
local fob training program's allocation and not on its expenditure level. 

^^nrl^."^.?^^^^^ ^^^^"^ (administration, supportive services and training ) for all 

J I PA TUle II programs. However, it should be amended to include two cost categories. The fint, 
mMnagement, should include those expenditures now classified as administration; the second^ training, 
should include all other expenditures. 

^^^.7 ^ V*^^^ i"? ^ amended to reduce cost categories from three to two, client assessment 
activities should be classified as a training activity. Current reguUHons, which permit assessment, job 
search, counseling, job development and placement activities to be charged to training, must be 
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mainUina to ensure that participants receive appropriate education, fob training and related 
assistance. 

The law should he amended to allow 100 percent of work experience and counseling costs to be charged 
to training. 

The law tllowf SDA« to expend up to 15 percent of etch yew s allocatJon on idministralive activmes. 
TheM activltiet cover programmaHc and HMal responfibiUties mandated by JTPA, but not those 
direcUy related to the provision of training. NACo bellevw that the administrative cost UmiUtion 
must be raised from 15 to 20 percent to ensure that programmatic and fiscal responsibilities arc met, such 
as those required by recent changes to JTPA Annual Stahis Report CJASR). 

B, SmorHve Services Costs ^ „ . j . , j 
The Uw allows SDAs to expend 15 percent of funds for supportive services. Supportive services inc ude 
necds4)a9ed payments and other assisUnce designed to help cUento noeet financial obligations whUe in 
training. SDAs may provide financial asslsUnce to clients for transportation to and from training, 
meals, day cai« services, or other needs that might prevent clients from remaining In the Job twining 
program. Under current law SDAs may expend more than 15 percent on supportive services, %vithout 
reqSestins special waivers from govemon, if the total expenditure for administration and support doe^ 
not exceed 30 percent. However, recent DOL initiatives hav? underscored the need to provide cllento 
longer term, enhanced lob training aiaUtance. SDAs have attempted to respond by providing enhanced, 
lonlterm lob training, but they must be given authority to use more funds for support services as they 
serve moridients with greater need. Therefore, NACo urges that the limit on supportive services 
expendituret. be increased from 15 to 20 percent and the limit on joint administrative and supportive 
services expenditures be increased from 30 to 40 percent. Use of supportive services resources in this 
manner is critical if local programs are to move successfuUy to longer term, enhanced )ob training for 
harder-to-serve clients. 

C, Ci^t Category CakulatioMS 

Curnmt law permits a local Job training program to use up to 15 percent of its annual grant on 
adn^Jnistrative activities. Such an approach aUows service delivery areas to determine the amount of 
funds available for adminUtrition. SDAs can plan for administrative activities based on a pre- 
determined amount. Efforts to amend current taw so that administration expenditures are based on a 
percentage of actual annual costs will add a substantial amount of uncertainty to the planning process. 

Moreover, current taw prohibits SDAs from altering the "character' of the funds. Once funds have been 
allocated to a specific cost category they must retain that character even If they are carried over to the 
next program year. Thus, training hinds which are unexpended during one program year may not be 
rolled into the total grant against which administrative, supportive and training funds are allocated. 
These funds must be carried forward as training hinds and spent as such. 

D, Cost Category Changes ^ , , 
Efforts to increase the number of cost categories from three to four (administration, support, training 
and training-related services) will prove burdensome and problematic. Increased 'f«u>«"on' 
additional accounting and financUl management, and decreased client assistance will be the 
consequences of Uiis change. Efforu to reform the cost category system should focus on simplification. 
The Job Training Partnership Act Advisory Committee noted that two principle activities dominate 
the lob training system. The fint, program management. Includes all administrative activities. The 
second, service, includes all those activities directed at the clients. Esubllshment of two categories 
(ma»«gemenl and services) would enaWc SDAs to allocate funds more effidenUy and ensure tha funds 
are available to meet the broad range of Job training services that local programs are required to 
provide. 
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Fuithermofe^cottcaletoriM effectively direct SDAt on how lo expend their 

to spend up to the muKtoled Uifiit Inother wofdt, ooet Citq^oiiet gumnftce thit a »pedAc emount of 
inc7.ey wiU t» ipent regudteM ol whether or not it it in the ImM intefett of the loci^ 
cUentt: SpedfloiOy, 15 peicent it tpent for pvogrun adminbtrttion, 15 percent for lupport tervicet, end 
70 percent for trtlnins (61 percent for trtlAing and 9 percent for trainin^-relaM lervicet, if the 
propotal to ettabUth four cost categorict it adopted). To entuw that fundt are eicpcnded in an efficient 
and effective wayr^NACouiget Gmgieta and DOL to coMider a lytlem of incentives that would waive 
the lin^tationt on categories for lobtrainii^programt that expend tM efficient and 

effective way by coordinating their training activities with community colleges, Pell Grant 
institutions, weifare and economic devriopment agendes and other federal, lUte and local prognuns. 

Finally, NAO> recommends that JT?K% Title U! cost categories be amended to reflect those used in 
Title 11 and that the cost categories in Title ID be based on allocation, rather than expenditure, as 
provided in cuntnt law. 

C. Wofk Cqpwr^mor 

Work experience it a training function. It U an important and valuable job training tool. It enables 
SDAs to provide dients valuable Job site experience, which, when based on a system of competencies, 
provides clients, especially those with limited or no work experience, with )ob-reUted and wortcplace 
skills. It has been shown to be a very valusble training tool for dropouts who may re^ classroom 
training but are willing to accept training at a work site for whkh they are pa^d. 



A. Fijud iMt Prkt Contr0Kt$ 

P€rformnC€-\m€d contrMcting should be minUiined, 

Problems identified mrlier in fixed unit priu contrMcting, due Utgeiy to m Isck of fedend or state 
guidgnce in procurements and the use of excen revenues. hm>€ been addressed by OOVs March 1989 
policy guidance Utter, it promulgated fnocurement standards, FUPC reimbursement procedures and 
guidetines for the uae of excess revenuea. Then corrective actions should be adopted, implemented and 
their effectiveness evaluated to address the concerns of the Inspector General 

The Himinatkm of FUPC as a contracting method would eliminate an important contractii^ tool used by 
SDAs to ensure contractor compliance. Fixed unit price contracts enable SDAs to deny paymenU to 
contractors when they fall to achieve the training and )ob placement goals required by their contract. 

Congress and DOL have expressed some concern over the use of FUPC. Howtvtr, the VS. Department 
0^ Labor, in keeping with its ongoing efforts to improve the system's contracting and procurement 
procedures, has proposed a set of guklelines to permit the con^nued use of VWC and ensure that fiscal 
integrity be malnUined. 

B» Fiacal Mmtagemmi 

To ensure the fiscal integrity of the job training system, NACo urgea the adoption and implmentation 
of stronger rulea governing financial management, stronger accountability statements and clear 
definitions of terms Buch as "reasonable and necemry' costs and profits. 

Appropriate fiscal management of local |TPA programs is a principle concern for )ob training 
administrators. Nothing can do nv)re hann to the |ob training system than allegations of improper 
fiscal management. 
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A hidlmark of the n«tk>n'» )ob training lystem has been the ability of sutet and SDAa to adopt fiscal 
management, procumnent and cost dderminatkm systems that fit the specific needs and requirments of 
the sute or local furisdictlon. However^ questions have arisen about the appropriateness of these 
varied; Iccally based fiscal management systems. The Inspector General, in particular, has raised 
significant questions about their appropriateness. 

Variou* amendments to the job Training Partnership Act have been proposed to address this i>iiue. 
NACo supports an%endments that would maintain the system s high levd of fiscal integrity through 
the use of generally accepted accounting principles for goveminent. Because of the diversity in state 
and local approaches to fiscal management, and the lack of clarity from DOL on the type of fiscal 
management system it would prefer, concerns have been raised about validating the overall fiscal 
integrity 0^ the |ob training s^vtem. Howevcr,muchof this concern mults from proMentf experienced 
the Inspector General in adjusting audits to fit various se^te and local fiscal man8|;ement systems. 

ThefwuJmanagennentsystems)v>uklnotbead)usled to satisfy the needs of audits However, NACo 
beUeves that stronger rules, stronger accounUbility requirements and stronger conflict of interest 
guidelines would enable SDAs and states to nnodify their local fiscal managenwnt systems no that fiscal 
int^ty is maintained. Each sute, in cooperation wi(h local j/ab training programs, should establish 
fiKal control, accounting, certification and monitoring procedures that are in accordance with 
government generally accepted accounting principles. 



People who Mre economically disadmmtased should continue to be eligible to receive services under 
JTPA. 

VHth Hmiiei resources in fTPA, NACo recogniza the need to give priority for services to those who 
ure most in need, Legislgiion should be enscted that would ghe priority for services to economicelty 
dismiventeged individuals who exhibit skills deficiencies, have poor work histories end htve limited 
English UnguMge proficiency, $lthough specific percentages should not he assigned to any of then 
characleriatics. Moreover, local job training prognms should be permitUd to target services to specific 
groups designatea by local officiaU so long as such groups are identified in the local fob training plan 
and apprcwA by the state. To reiita paperwork st the service delivery level, people receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and other transfer payments should be automatically 
eligible to receive fTPA services. 

Support is also urged for inaeasing from 10 to 15 percent the eligibility window for adult and youth 
Title llA participants who sre not economically disadvantaged but have significant barriers to 
employment. 

Legislation has been proposed to limit eligibility to certain economically disadvantaged individuals 
based on personal characteristics. Effoits to segregate economically disadvantaged people into groups 
based on levels vi need deny the reality that all economically disadvanUged persona are in substantial 
need and should be able Ir avail thenMelvet of the )ob training services provided by JTPA programs. 
Targeting of services should be based on the skills deficiencies rather than population characteristics. 
Cbmkleration should be given to lack of fob skills, education and work experience rather than whether 
or not participants are unemployed, diubled or exhibit other characteristics, since skills deficiencies 
prohibit ^ivlduals from becoming econonUcally self*sufficient. 

Many youth who are poor, but who do not meet the JTPA eoonomically disadvantaged criteria, are at 
consklerable risk of dropping out of school. The overwheln\ing number of dropouts within minority 
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communities demonstrates the severity of this problem. To exptnd tssisUnce to these individuals, the 
eligibility window should be increased from 10 to 15 percent 



V. 8UMMBP YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAM 

A separate summer youth title is imperative and must be retained, SDAs should retain the authority 
fo combine the summer youth program with in-school and other youth activities under ftPA to address 
the employment and training needs of youth in a more comprehensive manner. 

Eligibility under Title IIB should be open to all economically disadvantaged youths, regardless of 
school sutus. Priority should be given to youths with basic and vocational skills deficiencies, school 
dropouts, teen parents and others with barriers to employment, local flexibility should also be 
retained in determining services for at-risk youth, because their needs must be addressed through a 
variety of programs. 

Continuation of the summer youth employment and trainii^ program is crucial to the overall success of 
JTPA. Many economically disadvantaged youths may not b? in need of specific job training services or 
in need of a year-round program, but may be in need of the Anandal assistance a summer |ob provides in 
order to stay in school. Evalualors have pointed to the success of summer youth programs that liKlude 
remedial components. Youth participating in those programs generally return to school with little or no 
academic slippage; some actually show academic gains. During a period when dropout rates are 
increasing and when economic safety nets are decreasing, the elimination of the summer youth 
employment and tmining program may mean that many economically disadvantaged youth* will be 
unable to obtain summer employment, to realize the benefits of summer work experience including 
Involvement in productive activities, or to have the financial assistance they and their families need. 



VI. PROGRAM SET-ASIDES 

To increase the percentage of funds available to local SDAs, funds currently set aside in the state 
allotment for older workers and education should be passed through to SDAs for coordination grants. 

These coordination grants should be awarded by SDAs, according to distribution formulas determined 
by local officials, to local education agencies, veterans organizations, unions and community-based 
organizations. These grants should be administered in accordance with a plan developed by local 
officials and AomW be u^td to provide direct services to clients. The specific purpose of these grants 
should be to .mprove services to clients and relationships among SDAs and the organizations. 

The 6 percent set-aside for incentive grants must be maintained with an amendment that calls for not 
less than one-sixth of such funds to be passed through by formula to the SDAs and used for capacity 
building. ' 

Efforts by the Congress and DOL to further target services to those considered most in need and lo 
enhance the quality of Job tiaining services will lead, generally, to increased expenditures per client. 
Therefore, SDAs will need additional funds lo maintain current service levels. By eliminating certain 
set-asides, more funds could Le made available to SDAs. This would enable SDAs to reward those 
organlMtions that coordinated their services with JTPA and increase the overall funds available for 
program implementation so long as the services provided arc in conformance with Title 11 periormance 
criteria. ^ 

The 6 percent incentive grants awarded to SDAs for pi.Tformance is targeted at the hardest-to-serve 
clients. To continue to meet the goals and objectives of Congress and the Administration in tt.rning the 
hardest to serve, this set-aside should continue. 
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VII. ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 



To run ,n fffeciive on^the-iob training progrm. loc^l discretion to determine J^''^?/^^^^ 
should bebcaedon client assessment. employabHity plans ^^djtferenc^J!'''^ ^ '^^^h™ 
address the problem of excessive use of OJT. NALo supports limiHng OJT to six months. However, the 
governor should be granted the authority to grant a vMiver under Justifiable circumstances , 

Brokered OJTs. provided by i third party, should be maintained because they represent an important 
component of the ITPA training program. However, appropriate limitations should be ^ed on 
brokered OfTs, such as the length of a contract, the structure of the contract and the contents of that 



contract. 



OivUve-lob irtining, overall, is a very important training tool. Not only does it ensure that an 
Individual receives an lncon« while in training, but it provides him or her with work^sed learning, 
which has received considerable favor by experts in employment and training. Brokered OJTs arc 
narticula^W useful in niral areas where travel and cUent accessibility may severMy limit a scrvia 
delivery area's abUity to assist an eligible dient. Similarly, individuals who are P«rt of a specific 
Urect icroup may be unwiUing to obUin )ob training assisUnce, in general, from the loca! M> training 
JLnm b^use they are not convinced that tU SDA is capable of addressing their specific needs. 
Eximtples of such groups are ex^ffende« and recent immigrants. In both instances these groups are not 
Ukely to trust Individuals who do not share a common background or heriUge. 



VIII. SUNSET PROVISION 

Permanent authoriiation for the Job Training Partnership Act must be maintained. A sunset provision 
for fTPA is at conceived. 

The lob Training Partnership Act is an integral part of the nation's training and employment system It 
is the preeminent provider of training and employment assistance to the nations e<:onomca y 
disadvantaged popuUtton. Their need for the scrvkes is permanent and ongoii^. To deriy economically 
disadvantaged individuals access to training and )ob placements will prolong their dependency on 
federal entitlements and other welfare programs. 

Some people have suggested that a sunset provision would result in constant congressional review and 
improvement of the HPA system. However, congressional review of the program has taken place on 
numerous occasions since it became law in 1982. The inherent danger in a sunset provision is that 
Congress may pass any legislation it deems appropriate, simply to ensure the programs 
reauthorization without regard to the implications of the legislation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

NACo feels veiy strongly that reforms to JTPA must be done with great care. The reason has less to do 
X tlTperpZtuation of the JTPA system, and more to do with the conttnued •v.Uabillty of this 
program f^r nation's economically disadvantaged and under^kllled. As we move through thelast 
decade of the Twentieth century, th? preeminent economic position of the United State* is being 
severely challenged by Ck^rmany and Japan. As the U.S. manufacturing base shrinks, those of Germany 
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•ftd J«p«n are expected to grow. Ai Amertcan productivity declines, that of Japan and Cennany it 
expected lo increaae. And aa our abiHty to compete on worid markets diminithea, that of Gennany and 
Japan U expected to Iw enhanced. ' 

Increasingly, we hear about the failure of our schools to properly educate our youth, atwut the inability 
of the vocational education system to property train our young people for the work wortd, and about the 
lack of school to work transition prograntt. We also hear about the presence of very effective school-to- 
work transitton progranis throughout Europe and Japan and about a sophisticated vocational educatk)n 
system in Europe and Japan based on the premise that not everyone will go to college, and that those 
who do not shoukJ be brought into an apprentice-type program. If we are to retain our current standard 
of living, we must confront these and related problems. 

The Job Training Partnership Act is a second chance program that gives people the work-place skills 
they lack and helpa their to become productive citizens and become rather than individuaU dependmt 
cn welfare and olhcT transfer paynnents. With the help of Congress and the DOU JTPA programs can be 
improved to play a fundamental role in the nation's effort to maintain a viable national and gfobal 



economy. 
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EMPLOYMENT STEERING COMMITTEE 



RESOLUTION ON JTPA AMENDMENTS OF 1991 



WHEREAS, the National Association of Counties supports 
improvements in the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) that will 
expand services those most in need in local communities across 
the nation; and 

WHEREAS, Congress and the Administration are considering 
significant changes in the Job Training Partnership Act to better 
target funds to those most in need (e.g. school dropouts, teen parents, 
long term welfare clients, those deficient in reading and math skills 
and oldti workers); and 

WHEREAS, such changes would significantly impact the 
amount of funds that may be authorized; local flexibility in the 
implementation of a separate youth program; equitable distribution 
of funds to rural, suburban and urban areas; performance standards 
for client outcomes; client eligibility; composition of the private 
industry council; demonstration grants; and performance-based 
contracts in local service delivery areas: 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the National Association 
of Counties urges Congress to enact legislation which expands and 
improves the quality of job training for those who are most in need; 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the National Association of 
Counties urges Congress and the Administration to support the 
following principles in developing amendments to the Job Training 
Partnership Act. 

1. Authorization of Funds 

No maximum limit should be set on the authorization of funds. 
Congress must recognize the need for additional funds to pay the 
higher costs associated with training those with greater needs. As 
such, additional funds must be made available to sustain, at the very 
least, current client service levels for all JTPA programs. 
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2. Linkages 

To assure the maximum utilization of funds and provide the most 
effective services to clients* all federally assisted job training 
programs should be required to establish appropriate linkages at the 
local level. 

3. Program Design 

Efforts to mandate specific job training designs will severely hamper 
local officials ability to make decisions about the ways in which 
services should be delivered. Overly prescriptive program designs 
may force service delivery areas to expend funds and provide 
services which do not benefit their participants. And the inability of 
local programs to transfer funds between adult and youth programs 
will reduce the overall effectiveness of job training services. 
Programs should be designed with the overall needs of clients in 
focus, which should be the determining factor in assigning costs. 

4. Cost Categories and Limitations on Spending 

Expenditure limitations should be structured so that effective job 
training and support services may be provided to participants based 
on needs. Increased reporting, management, client follow-up and 
audit requirements have placed increased fiscal burdens on local job 
training programs. The current administrative cost limitation of 15 
percent is inadequate to meet these increased requirements . To 
address this problem, the limit on administrative cost should be 
raised to 20 percent. Moreover, the amount of administrative dollars 
available in any program year should be based upon the service 
delivery area's allocation and not on its expenditure level. 

Current law establishes three cost categories - administration, 
support and training - for all JTPA Title II programs. However, 
current law should be amended to require only two cost categories 
for all Title II and Title III programs. The first, management, should 
include those expenditures now classified as administration; the 
second, training, should include ^all other expenditures. And these 
categories should be used to test the negotiated prices of fixed unit 
price contracts. 
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Legislation and regulation which permit client assessment, job 
search, counseling, job development and placement activities to be 
charged to training must be maintained in order to insure that 
participants receive appropriate education, job training and related 
assistance. 

NACo also supports amending JTPA to permit 100 percent of work 
experience and counseling to be charged to training. Further, local 
program officials should be permitted to charge the same activities to 
training as permitted under other federally supported employment 
and training programs. 

5. Summer Youth Title 

A separate summer youth title is imperative and must be retained. 
SDA's should retain the authority to combine the Summer Youth 
program with in school and other youth activities under JTPA to 
address the employment and training needs in a more 
comprehensive manner. Eligibility under this title should be open to 
all economically disadvanuged youths regardless of school status. 
Priority should be given to youth with basic and/or vocational skills, 
deficiencies, school dropouts, teen parents and others with barriers 
to employment. Local flexibility should also be retained in 
determining services for at-risk youth because their needs must be 
addressed through a variety of programs. 

6. Set-asides 

To increase the percentage of funds available to local service 
delivery areas, funds set aside in the state allotment for older 
workers and education programs should be eliminated and such 
funds should be passed through to OAs for coordination grants. 
These coordination grants n^ay be awarded by service delivery areas 
to local education agencies, veterans organizations, unions or 
community-based organizations, in accordance with the local job 
training plan for the provision of direct services to clients. The 
specific purpose of these grants should be to improve services for 
clients and relationships among SDAs and the organizations. 
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The six percent set-aside for incentive grants must be maintained 
with an amendment which calls for not less than one-sixth of such 
funds to be passed through to the SDAs by formula for capacity 
building. 

7. Human Resource Investment Council 

To forge better coordination between JTPA and related human 
resource programs, the state councils for Vocational Education, 
Employment Security, Adult and Basic Education and Vocational 
Rehabilitation should be replaced with a single state council. 

However, states should have the option of replacing the 
aforementioned councils with a single council in which private sector 
employers shall be represented in accordance with the composition 
of th^ current state job training coordinating council. 

The existing JTPA Stale Job Training Coordinating Council should be 
given responsibility for all of these programs, provided that the 
administrative cost of the council is proportionately shared among 
the various programs. 

8. Performance Standards 

In order to achieve the objective of permanent long-term 
employment for hard-to-serve individuals, performance standards 
must allow for adjustments that recognize barriers to employment 
(e.g., illiteracy, transportation, child care, medical care, etc..) 

The measurement of JTPA outcomes should be kept as simple and as 
focused as possible It is important that JTPA mission not be 
diffused through the use of too many measures imbedded in complex 
measurement and adjustment systems. Performance standards 
should be uniform for JTPA and other job training programs that 
serve the same or similar clients. 

- Adult Competencies: 

« NACo supports competencies for adults with basic skill 
deficiencies but urges that the perfonr.ance standards be based on 
job placement and retention as the outcome objective for adult 
clients. 
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9. Local Appeal 

The authority to appeal to the Secretary of Labor in disputes 
between local officials and the governor must be maintained. Since 
governors are required to follow specific criteria in applying 
sanctions against local aditiinistrative entities that allegedly do not 
meet the performance and other standards, local programs must 
retain the right to appeal decisions that do not comply with such 
criteria. 

Because SDAs have no right by law to access the federal audit 
appeals process, amendments should be adopted granting SDAs the 
right to appeal independently all audit decisions through the federal 
appeals process. 

10. Private Industry Council 

Oppose changes in the composition of the private industry council. 
IL Client Eligibility 

Those who are economically disadvantaged should continue to be 
eligible to receive services under this program. Efforts to segregate 
economically disadvantaged persons into groups who are more in 
need than others mocks the reality that all economically 
disadvantaged persons are in substantial need and should be able to 
avail themselves of the job training services JTPA pro^i'ams provide. 

Priority for services should be given to economically disadvantaged 
individuals who exhibit skills deficiencies, have poor work histories 
and have limited English language proficiency, though no specific 
percentages should be assigned to any of these groups. Moreover, 
local job training programs should be permitted to target services to 
specific groups designated by local elected officials and private 
industry councils, so long as such groups are identified in the local 
job training plan and approved by the state. In addition, to reduce 
paperwork at the service delivery level, person receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and other transfer 
payments should be automatically eligible to receive JTPA services. 

Support is also urged for increasing the eligibility window (percent of 
eligible persons who would not be required to meet the economically 
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disadvantaged criteria if they face other barriers to employment) to 
IS percent for adult and youth participants under Title IL 

12. Fair Chance Youth Opportunities Unlimited Programs 

Oppose establishing any additional demonstration programs that 
would provide direct services to clients. 

Support additional funds for research and development projects 
designed to promote and enhance the management and 
implementation of JTPA programs at the local level. 

13. Fixed Unit Price Performance-Based Contracts 

Fixed unit price contracts as described in the U.S. Department of 
Labor's March 1989 policy guidance letter should be maintained. 
Problems identified in this area which resulted from the lack of 
guidelines have been addressed with the Department of Labor in its 
March, 1989 policy guidance letter. That letter promulgates 
procurement standards, fixed-unit price performance-based 
contracts reimbursement procedures and guidelines for using excess 
revenues. These corrective actions should be given an opportunity to 
work before further changes are adopted. 

14. Fiscal Integrity 

Efforts by the Department of Labor and the Inspector General to 
ensure fiscal integrity among JTPA programs should focus on the 
adoption and implemenution of stronger common rules and 
accountability statements and definitions of such terms as 
''reasonable and necessary" costs and profiis. 

15. On-the-Job Training 

To run an effective on-the-job training (OJT) program, local 
discretion to determine the length of training should be based on 
client assessment, employability plans and references such as the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT/SVP). NACo supports limiting 
OJT to six months, however, the governor should be granted the 
authority to grant a waiver under justifiable circumstances. 

Brokered OJTs, provided by a third party, should be maintained 
because they represent an important component of the JTPA training 
program, particularly in rural America. However, appropriate 
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litnitaiions should be placed on brokered OJTs, such as the length of 
time, the structure and the contents of such contracts. 

16. Uniform Definitions, Reporting Requirements and Standards 

Support uniform definitions, reporting requirements and standards 
for all legislation related to federally supported job training and 
employment. 

17. Sunset 

Permanent authorization of the Job Training Partnership Act must be 
maintained. The assertion that a Sunset provision, requiring re- 
authorization every five years, to ensure that Congress reevaluate 
the effectiveness of the program is unfounded. During the last five 
years. Congress passed major amendments to the Act on two 
occasions as circumstances required. 

The rising need for a highly skilled later force, coupled with the 
rising number of poor individuals with multiple barriers to 
employment strongly suggests an on-going permanent need for JTPA. 
Those who are most in need must be assured that they wills receive 
needed assistance on an on-going basis. 

18. Capacity Building 

NACo recognizes that capacity building is an important on-going 
activity. NACo believes that current capacity building activities 
should be expanded to increase opportunities for staff training and 
development. Such a system must be mutually develoi>ed by the 
state and local service delivery areas. Standards for establishing 
curricula for job tiaining and competencies for administrative 
personnel must be determined at the local level. 

Additional resources for this activity must be made available to the 
system. Not less than one-sixth of incentive grant funds should be 
passed through to the SDAs by formula for capacity building. 
Groups of SDAs should have authority to pool such funds. 
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19. Employment Generating Activities 

The authority to provide Employment Generating Activities should 
be continued. However, such activities must be used to benefit 
eligible clients and should be explained and approved in the job 
training plan. 



Adopted by Employment Steering Committee 

(unanimous) 

March 16, 1991 



Adopted by the NACo Board of Directors 
March 17, 1991 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Commissioner. 

I would like now to turn to the President of the National Alli- 
ance of Business, Mr. Kolberg. 

I would remind the witnesses, not to feel shy about summarizing 
your statements. I have read every one of them individually. 

Mr. Kolberg. Mr. Chairman, I don't feel shv about summarizing 
mine. If you would agree to inserting my full testimony into the 
record, I would be hapmr to try to summarize. 

Chairman Perkins. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Kolberg. I appreciate this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to 
appear before this subcommittee to provide a business perspective 
on amendments to the Job Training Partnership Act. It is an honor 
to appear before you as the new subcommittee chairman. I enjoyed 
working with your father on many of these issues over the years. I 
look forward to working with you and the subcommittee in this ses- 
sion and later on. 

The five key principles outlined in Secretary Martin's testimony 
on May 9 are, I believe, a useful way for me to organize my few 
remarks today. 

First, with respect to maintaining the successful cornerstones of 
the JTPA system. Secretary Martin stressed the administration's 
resolve that any amendments to JTPA maintain the successful, as 
she termed it, cornerstones of the current JTPA programs, mean- 
ing its delivery system, and particularly meaning the private-public 
partnerships. 

We in American business remain strongly committed to the 
public-private partnership under JTPA. There are now about 
10,000 business volunteers nationwide serving on 626 local Private 
Industry Councils. We believe that this public-private partnership 
is the most critical factor in what we believe to be the program s 
overall success. The doubts that were expressed initially about the 
long-term commitment and the effectiveness of business volunteers 
have long ago been dispelled bv experience. 

Mr. Chairman, we view these fine-tuning amendments, as I 
would term them, as an important interim step toward a longer 
term strategy in building high performance employment and train- 
ing systems, as my colleague, Phil Power, pointed out. Eventually, 
we believe, this country will need to build on the proven principles 
of the JTPA system to create a set of local labor market boards 
with a much broader and more integrative program of services that 
can respond to a variety of employment and training needs for 
adults, at-risk youths, dislocated workers, and, yes, the retraining 
needs of the existing workers already employed by the Nation's 
businesses. 

The British are now installing their version of this broader insti- 
tution in what they are calling the ''training and enterprise coun- 
cils." We in business intend to follow their experience very closely 
over the next year or two to see if there are possible lessons and 
I iodels which we in this country might use. Such a system, as Phil 
Power pointed out, was recommended by the National Commission 
on Skills of the American Workforce. I will associate myself with 
his remarks on that subject. 

Second, targeting on youth and adults most at-risk of failure in 
the job market: It seems to us that the administration proposes a 
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reasonable approach to improve the targeting of services on those 
most at risk of long-term failure in the job market. The administra- 
tion's amendments would require that a majority of eligible indi- 
viduals have one additional barrier to employment in addition to 
being economically disadvantaged or poor. 

I would make two suggestions on this point. First, the list of bar- 
riers should be carefully constructed to minimize the administra- 
tive burden of trying to verify eligibility for characteristics that 
may have no documentation available, such as a school dropout or 
a person that is homeless. The list of barriers should be short and 
generic so that it truly targets and does not expand into a long list 
of barriers for many different population groups. 

Secondly, I think we all know how politically difficult it is set- 
ting new funding formulas. I hope, therefore, that the committee 
will limit your work on formulas to what is absolutely necessary 
and easily achievable, so that this package of amendments can be 
enacted in a timely fashion. 

Third, achieving a comprehensive coordinated human resource 
program: Mr. Chairman, I can't stress enough the importance of 
developing a cohesive service delivery system at the local level. We 
strongly support the establishment of an expanded State Hunian 
Resources rolicy Council for overseeing a multitude of services 
that my friend, Mr. Power, talked about: adult education, vocation- 
al education, vocational rehabilitation, the public employment serv- 
ice, JTPA, and now, most recently, the very large jobs component 
of the welfare program. 

This council should significantly enhance coordination at the 
State level, which is the most important point of beginning the con- 
tact for strategic planning. Once State agencies begin to break 
down the bureaucratic barriers, perhaps then meaningful programs 
can be put together at the local level where the service delivery for 
participants finally takes place. 

Fourth, enhancing program quality: We believe that the JTPA 
system should provide more intensive and more comprehensive 
services to program participants. The proposed amendments would 
require that all participants be assessed to determine their skill 
levels, needs and interests; that a service strategy be developed for 
each individual based on that assessment; and that the appropriate 
services be provided. These changes pick up on concepts that are 
tried and true in other programs, like vocational rehabilitation. 

Although this careful, case-by-case approach is somewhat more 
expensive, it has proven to be the most effective way to successfully 
plan and deliver the multiple services that the typical at-risk client 
must receive. 

Fifth and last, Mr. Chairman, increasing fiscal and program ac- 
countability: We realize that the issue of fiscal integrity is one of 
the most complex and controversial concerns before you. We sup- 
port the accountability measures included in the administration s 
amendment package. These provisions should address the concerns 
that have arisen over the program's integrity, while still preserv- 
ing the very important and needed flexibility at the State and local 
level. I would encourage the subcommittee njt to go too far with 
additional administrative requirements motivated out of concern 
by issues of mismanagpnient or funding abuse. There are things 
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that can and must be done that are moderate and sensible, to 
assure taxpayers that funds are well spent. But we must not go so 
far that we damage the unique local flexibility of this program. 
Provisions like those suggested by the administration in their 
draft, it seems to us, maintain a proper balance between account- 
ability for public funds on the one hard and the achievement of 
program purposes on the other. 

It is iniperative, in our view, that we achieve these goals without 
threatening the cornerstone of the program's success: the public- 
private partnerships that have been formed throughout the United 
States, and the program's adherence to the principles of local flexi- 
bility. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to responding to 
any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of William H. Kolberg follows:] 
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WILLIAM H. KOLBERG 
ON BEHALF OP THE 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE OP BUSINESS 

BEPORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
U.S, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

ON AMENDMENTS TO THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 



Mr. Chairmani ! appreciate your invitation to appear before xhe Subcommittee 
today to provide a business perspective on amendments to the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA). 

t am William H. Kolberg, President, of the National Alliance of Business. 

I would like to welcome you personally as the new chairman of this Subcommittee. 
1 enjoyed working with your father on these issues for many yearsi while I was assistant 
secretary of labor and afterwards at the Alliance. I look forward to working closely with 
you and the other Members ot the Subcommittee. With renewed commitment, I think all 
of my colleagues here welcome the opportunity to join withy you in making this nation's 
employment and training system the best In the world. Also, I want to commend you on 
the Subcommittee's open, consensus-building approach to amending the Job Training 
Partnership Act. 

JTPA is a good program, that has generally been well implemented throughout our 
nation. As we strive to meet the rising skill requirements of employers and the alarming 
basic skills deficiencies of the youth and adults who are available for worki we need a 
more efficient, cohesive and fully accountable system. Therefore, we believei as we did 
last CongresSf that the time has come for fine-tuning amendments to JTPA. 

Maintaining Succesaf ul Cornerstones of JTPA 

The key principles outlined in the Secretary's remarks on May 9 are a good starting 
point for our discussions. Secretary Martin stressed the Administration's resolve in any 
amendments to JTPA to maintain the successful "cornerstones" of the current JTPA 
programs — its delivery system — particularly the public-private partnership. Business 
remains strongly committed to the public/private partnership established under JTPA. 
There are over lOiOOO business volunteers nationwide serving on 626 private industry 
councils. The National Alliance of Business agrees that this partnership has been and 
will continue to be a critical factor in the program's success. 

Private sector involvement ensures that training is geared toward available Jobs 
within each locality and is sufficient to prepare participants to meet local employers' 
expectations. It also provides a vital connection between the JTPA system and local 
employers — resulting in linking JTPA graduates with available job opportunities. 
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We also believe It Is critical to preserve flexibility for local programs so that they 
can design their individual programs to meet the needs of their specific labor market8« 
Across the country, barriers to employment, resources, and Job opportunities differ 
significantly. A perfect example of this, as you are well aware, lies in the extreme 
differences between the needs of rural areas compared to those of heavily populated 
urban areas. 

Preserving these important cornerstones in the amendments will move us along in 
building a strong foundation for further work in developing a broad based; cohesive 
employment and training system at he local level. The Alliance sees a long term 
strategy evolving In federal policy that will lead us to a more comprehensive approach to 
labor market probler.js of disadvantaged populations, worker dislocation, and other skill 
training. 



One of the most serious criticisms of JTPA Is that It does not serve a majority of 
those In greatest need. The Administration's proposed amendments suggest a reasonable 
solution to Improving targeting of services on those most at risk of long-term failure In 
the Job market. It appears that the Administration's bill would accomplish this byt 
revising JTPA*s eligibility orlterla; changing Its funding allocation formula to states and 
local fijrefts; by separating the programs for youth and adultsi and by authorizing a n«w 
Youth Opportunities Unlimited (?0U) program. 

While we agree that the JTPA system needs to better focus Its scarce resources on 
those most at risk, this must be accomplished while still maintaining local flexibility* 
Flexibility Is critical for two reasonit first, substantial differences exist among 
communities In the percentage of eligible Individuals from **targeted** populatlonsi 
second, legislation should be flexible enough to adapt to changes In the economy, 
unemployment rates, labor force skill needs, and targeted populations which shift over 
time. 

The first way In which programs would be targeted would be to require that a 
majority of eligible Individuals have one additional barrier to employment In addition to 
being economically disadvantaged. I would make two suggestions on this point. First, 
the list of barriers should be carefully reviewed to minimize the administrative 
requirements of trying to verify ellgiblMty for characteristics that may have no 
documentation available. Being a schiMil dropout or being homelesi« Is a good proxy for 
additional barriers to employment, but those characteristics are difficult to document 
with a paper trail for audit purposes. Second, the list of barriers should be short and 
generic so that It truly targets and does not expand Into a long list of barriers for every 
population group which diffuses Its purpose. 

The second way In which the Administration's proposal would focus services on 
those most In need Is by changing the funding allocation formulas to redirect funds to 
aroas with greater numbers of the economically disadvantaged population. The Alliance 
supported recommendations by the Secretary's national JTPA Advisory Committee, on 
which 1 served, last Congress to place more weight on 'actors of economic disadvantage 
and less on unemployment In the allocation of funds. This was however the most 
controversial and divisive Issue of the bill last Congress, ^^nd was ultimately the Issue 
that killed the bill. Therefore, while conceptually we would agree with changes In the 
formula similar to those in the Administration's proposed bill, we would not want to see 
enactment of positive changes to JTPA threatened again by this single Issue. I would 
urge members of the committee not to get lost In formula debates, but rather to do what 
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la necessary and easily achievable with these amendments and move on them in a timely 
way. 

The Administration's amendments to JTPA would further enhance tar^etingf by 
establishinGf separate pro-ams for adults and youth* Like the JTPA Advisory Committee 
report) t support the separation of adult and youth services into two distinct programs. 
This separation facilitates the establishment of different and more appropriate targeting 
criteria for each program. Further It allows for emphasis on different and more relevant 
service strategies. 

We feel that at least 50 percent of the funds for youth) as is contained in the 
Administration's proposal, be directed toward out-of-bchool youth, the "forgotten half". 
And we support the integration of the Summer Youth Employment Program into the 
year-round youth component, allowing local SDAs the flexibility to determine the most 
appropriate use of the limited funds for youth within their communities. In many areas 
of the country, there is no shortage of private sector summer Jobs for youth. 
Additionally, research has shown that the skill needs of at-risk youth are rarely 
addressed through summer employment alone — but that a comprehensive array of year- 
round services is needed for these individuals* 

Coordination 

I cannot stress enough the importance of developing a cohesive service delivery 
system. As very explicitly outlined In the JTPA Advisory Committee's final report, more 
integrated local service delivery will yield significant benefits: scarce resources can be 
more effectively utilized; program efforts enhanced; and the multiple problems faced 
by individuals and families entering the system can be more effectively and realistically 
addressed* JTPA is not equipped on Its own to serve the variety of \^ alth related, 
financial, and social needs brought by at risk individuals into the system* When other 
human service programs can brought together so that JTPA has access to a variety of 
services from other programs, clients can be better served by a more comprehensive 
strategy. 

We strongly support the establishment of an expanded State Human Resources 
Policy Council for overseeing the adult education, vocational education, vocational 
rehabilitation, public employment service, JTPA programs, and coordination with the 
welfare JOBS program. This council should significantly enhance coordination at the 
State level where the most Important point of contact is for strategic planning* On?e 
state agencies begin to break down the bureaucratic barriers to coordination between 
programs, meaningful programs can be put together at the point of service delivery for 
participants at the local level. 

We also support the adoption of state innovation and coordination grants proposed 
by the Administration, requiring states to establish human resource goals, describe 
specific activities for achieving those goals, and describe cooperative arrangements for 
implementation in order to receive th^ grants* 

Program Quality 

Everyone involved in the JTPA amendment process Is dedicated to improving the 
quality of the JTPA program* The National Alliance of Business believes that the JTPA 
system should provide more intensive and comprehensive services to program 
participants. It is very important that JTPA participants not only find Jobs at the end of 
training, but that they find well-paying jobs, that they retain their employment, and that 
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th^y have the ability to move up the career ladder In the future. The acquisition of basic 
slfillSi iivSustry-specific skWlst the ability to thinid exercise Judgment, and to learn must 
b6 a part of their overall job training strategy. 

The Administration's proposal includes many of the recommendations made by the 
1989 report of the JTPA Advisory Committee for improving quality of program services. 
It requires that all participants be assessed to determine their skills levels, needs, and 
interests; that a service strategy be developed for each individual based on that 
assessment) and that the appropriate services be provided. Further, the bill would 
extend the allowable foUow-up services for a period of up to one year after program 
termination to encourage job retention. 

The types of changes related to program quality which we have discussed with the 
Administration picic up concepts that are tried and true in other programs like vocational 
rehabilitation. All the resources and program activities are focused on the employment 
goals for individuals through participant assessment, development of a training strategy, 
and case management to support the success of each person. 

PUeal Integrity and Acco«mttbUlty 

We realize that the Issue of fiscal integrity Is one of the more complex and 
controversial concerns over the JTPA program. There have been numerous criticisms 
aimed at JTPA; including those levied by the Department of Labor's Inspector General's 
Office and by vne General Accounting Office (GAO) with regard to perceived fraud and 
abuse in the system. While there have been some "bad apples** in the program, we feel 
that overall, most service deliverers have the best and most honest intentions. 

In order to address the legitimate criticisms of the program, the Administration 
proposal would require that governors establish end implement procurement standards 
for JTPA to ensure fiscal accountability and prevent Traud and abuse. Their approach 
would establish much more rigorous oversight of program activities. It further stipulates 
that the Department would ensure compliance with the standards through close 
monitoring, and that corrective action would be promptly taken or appropriate sanctions 
applied where problems arise. We support these and other accountability measures 
included In the Administration's amendment package. These provisions should address 
the concerns that have arisen over the program's Integrity, while still providing the 
needed flexibility to state and local areas in meeting problems as they arise within their 
individual program responsibilities. 

I would encourage the subcommittee not to go too far with additional 
administrative requirements motivated out of concern by Issues of mismanagement or 
funding abuse. There are things that can and must be done that are moderate and 
sensible to assure taxpayers that funds are well spent. But we must not go so far that we 
damage the unique local flexibility of this program. Local flexibility is one of its key 
strengths. Provisions, like those suggested by the Administration In their draft, maintain 
a fine balance between accountability and program purposes. It would maintain the 
ability of local leaders to design programs appropriate and unique to their local 
populations and labor market problems. 

The Role of JTPA In Federal Policy 

Education and training have been cited in study after study as the single most 
critical factor in our nation's success In the world marketplace. It will require dramatic 
improvements In our basic education systems, greater investments In the systems like 
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JTPA which serve those who do not succeed In the "first chance" education systems and 
will need special assistance in entering the labor market, and revolutionary change in the 
organization of work In American business based on high skilled^ high performance 
workers. 

It Is estimated that by 1995, 14 million Americans will be unprepared for the Jobs 
that are available. Many companies are concerned that they will not be able to find 
employees who can even read, write, or do simple arithmetic. This comes at a time 
when our economy increasingly demands worke* ' who are literate, creative problem 
solvers, and who can adapt to ever-changing situations workers who have learned to 
learn. While many companies have managed to be profitable by adjusting to the 
limitations of their employees, they will increasingly find they will need to reorganize 
work and demand more knowledgeable and skilled workers In order to meet the changing 
International environment and customer demands. The majority of U.S. workers will not 
need 4 year college degrees, but training beyond high school will become increasingly 
necessary. In an employer survey by the Buslnesi-Hlgtier Education Forum, it was found 
that by the year 2000, the computer literacy requirement for blue-collar workers will be 
universal) that blue collar workers will need to become more ^^professionalized^; they 
will need to be prepared to work in teams, to make decisions, to communicate with 
customers, and to participate in life-long learning. 

Recently the President Introduced his national education reform strategy in 
America 2000 — with the goals of strengthening education for current and future 
elementary and secondary students and adult learners in the U.S. Recognizing that while 
rebuilding our country's public schools system Is vital --^ it alone is not enough to meet 
the needs of the nation's work force In the near future since close to 8S percent of our 
work force In the year 2000 Is already working today. Adult workers will continue to 
lose jobs for literacy problems or outdated skills. JTPA is the pivotal instrument 
designed to equip our economically disadvantaged youth and adults with the skills 
necessary for successful entry Into the job market and to enable dislocated workers to 
reenter the work force. 

While problems have arisen In the program, JTPA*s overall record is strong — 
enrolling more economically disadvantaged persons than Is required by law; exceeding 
performance expectations In placements after training; and energizing the system 
through its Innovative delivery system of private sector and community participation. 
Improvements can be made to better target those most In need of services. More 
attention can be focused on ensuring that JTPA provides the quality training necessary 
to move our unemployed and disadvantaged Into the mainstream labor force. And the 
wide range of services provided to the disadvantaged through labor, education, and 
health and human services can be better coordinated through development of a more 
cohesive service delivery system. 



Mr. Chairman, after nearly ten years of operation, we can be very proud of the 
successes In the JTPA system. There are improvements that can and should be made to 
a program of this magnitude. However, they are refinements that can be made while 
building on the strengtWs of the existing program. 

We are all working toward the same goals: better targeUng of hard-to-serve individuals; 
development of 9 more cohesive human resource delivery system; improved program 
quality; and increassrd fiscal and program accountability. It Is Imperative that we 
achieve these goals without threatening the cornerstone of the program^s success — Its 
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delivery structure — the publlc/pplvate partnepshlps that have been formed throughout 
the U«S« and the program's adherence to the principles of local flexibility* 

1 want to reiterate my appreciation for <:he way in which you are developing 
amendments to JTPA through a consensus-bui ding approach, and I want to thank you 
a^aln for inviting the Alliance to testify. 

1 would be happy to answer any questions you may have* 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Kolberg. 

With the indulgence of the ranking member, Mr. Gunderson, 
since we have Chairman Ford here, I would like to see if he has 
any comments, statements, or questions that he would like to ad- 
dress to the panel at this time. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

I am very sorry, Kay, that I couldn't get back here for your testi- 
mony. An occupational hazard of being full committee chairmen is 
that when we go to the floor— I am sure Mr. Goodling as the rank- 
ing Republican on the committee has the same experience— every- 
body chooses that opportunity to grab us and tell us about the par- 
ticular way we ought to run the committee affecting their district. 
So it is kind of like running a gauntlet when we go over there. I 
did read your testimony, however. 

I was going to ask Mr. Gunderson how he gets a county commis- 
sioner from my district to come to Washington and praise his great 
efforts in protecting local control. 

Mr. Gunderson. It took me 11 years, but I deeply appreciate it. 

Mr. Ford. She didn't even ask me if that was all right, Steve, so 
you must rank pretty high. 

Mr. Gunderson. That is probably why it is still in the copy. 

Mr. Ford. A couple of years ago, the Inspector General— and I 
want all of you to respond to this— the Inspector General of the 
Labor Department brought to us some work that they were doing 
and a list of abuses. Mr. Goodling and Mr. Hawkins, and I think 
Steve, had some hearings with testimony from the Inspector Gener- 
al and also the GAO on findings they had made when they took a 
look at what was going on in the JTPA. 

We started working with the then-Secretary of Labor, Libby 
Dole, to see how the problems could be cured by action by the Ex- 
ecutive Branch. We had, in my opinion, great cooperation with my 
predecessor. Chairman Hawkins, in moving toward that goal. But 
then we reached a point where they felt that we needed some legis- 
lation, and that is part of the reason we feel a sense of urgency 
about Mr. Perkins' legislation in this Congress this year. 

Already in these hearings, Mr. Perkins has had both the Inspec- 
tor General and the GAO come back because we made a request, 
joined by the Senate, last year, for them to take another look and 
see what was going on since the sound of the alarm the first time. 

The GAO's testimony before this Committee is noteworthy be- 
cause their most recent reviews confirmed their first concerns. In 
other words, it hasn't gotten better; it is still there. Here are the 
kind of things that jump off the pages of their testimony for me. 
They looked at 12 service delivery areas around the country. I have 
it only by the faintest kind of rumor, because this report is not yet 
finalized, that one of these may be in my own State of Michigan 
and nut very far from Wayne Countj-. 

That alarms me, because I have talked to all the county people, 
Kay, from Michigan. They assured me that none of this stuff wa.. 
going on out there. 

But in 11 of the 12 sites— and hopefully the one that didn't do 
this was the one in Michigan— OJT had contracts involving exces- 
sive periods of on-the-job training. Of the total number of lower 
skill on-the-job training contracts, approximately 78 percent provid- 
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ed for excessive periods of OJT. GAO found examples of excess 
training, such as 65 days of on-the-job training for a hotel maid; 70 
days of on-the-job training for a kitchen helper; and 129 days of 
OJT for a car-wash attendant. OJT contracts covered an average of 
6 weeks, among all of the SDAs reviewed, ranging from 2 weeks at 
one SDA to 12 weeks at another SDA. 

The GAO calculated that the extra cost attributable to the exces- 
sive period of time covered by low-skill OJT contracts constituted 
about 36 percent of total low-skill OJT contract costs in these serv- 
ice delivery areas that they studied. The 12 were selected by the 
GAO— they have had a lot of experience in doing this — to be repre- 
sentative of what was going on in the country at any given time. 

The GAO found a substantial number of OJT contracts for train- 
ing individuals who already had significant work experience in the 
job for which OJT was paying half the wages. In a sample of indi- 
vidual work histories, 25 percent of the individuals had at least one 
year of previous experience in the field in which they were being 
trainee'.. Now we are talking about low-skill training; we are not 
talking about training where you go into something new. 

The GAO also identified instances where JTPA programs entered 
into OJT contracts with businesses to train individuals already em- 
ployed by these businesses. Now, that fits in with what we heard 
the first time around, that very few of the people that were trained 
in on-the-job training, with 50 percent of the wages coming from 
the program and 50 percent from the employer, ended up with a 
permanent job. A large percentage of the jobs have been in work 
like parking lot attendants, dishwashers, and car-wash attendants, 
low minimum wage job skills. 

I asked the question: Should we be spending the taxpayers' 
money to continue training people for a job that leads nowhere 
except to a low minimum wage position? 

How do you feel about that in light of the findings of your com- 
mission, Mr. Power and Mr. Kolberg? 

I am not suggesting that we turn this into a program for Ph.D.s, 
because that is not what we started out to do. But if what we are 
doing is training car-wash attendants for 129 days, there is some- 
thing wrong. 

P'r. Power. As I have testified, Mr. Chairman, and as I think I 
ha.e so testified in the past — and this is based on my own experi- 
ence as Chair of the Michigan Job Training Coordinating Council, 
which was the JTPA oversight agency in Michigan— I am not at all 
persuaded that a compelling case could be made for spending 
money on on-the-job training to educate people and train people for 
low minimum wage skills. 

If we want to have public sector subsidized employment, that is 
one thing. We tried that in CETA. But to create public sector subsi- 
dized employment and training in the guise of on-the-job place- 
ment, I think is a mistake. I think it leads to abuses of the sort 
that GAO has suggested. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Kolberg. 

Mr. Kolberg. Mr. Chairman, I am personally offended by the 
kinds of things rocited, as I think you are. I am offended, and it 
makes me livid that there are bad apples in every barrel and that 
there are that many bad apples apparently in this barrel. Clearly, 
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we need to do something about it. This program wasn't designed 
for that kind of thing. 

I would argue that most good operators — if you have 626 opera- 
tors in the system, those of us in business would argue that there 
are probably 10 percent that are bad. They are not necessarily 
stealing, but they may be dumb. They are doing a lousy job. What 
we have to do is recognize that that is likely to be the case and do 
something about it. 

As I £^id in my testimony, I think what the administration is 
proposing— putting a six-month limit, number c ne, and ruling out 
chicken pluckerfn, carwash attendants, all that Kind of stuff— no tax 
money should be spent on those kinds of things that don't require 
any on-the-job training of any sort at all, and certainly don't re- 
quire any subsidy, ^e need to relate on-the-job training to the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. As you know, Mr. Chairman, most 
of the training that goes on in the United States goes on on-the-job, 
in your office and mine and in all organizations. So there is noth- 
ing particularly wrong with the concept of on-the-job training. 

I would just end by saying in response to your recalling the Coni- 
mission, that I think over time where we ought to be headed is, if 
you will, the German model, where there is a combination of class- 
room and on-the-job training which is very carefully put together 
by both educators and employers. It is very caref Uy done. There is 
a classroom and an on-the-job training component. National busi- 
ness organizations, among others, monitor to see that, in fact, there 
is quahty both in the classroom and in on-the-job training, and that 
that is the way to impart skills. 

Over time, whether it is the two plus two that you have support- 
ed, or whether it is more the German model, I think that is the 
direction we need to head. In the meantime, we need to fix this 
program so that those kinds of abuses cannot take place. 

Mr. Ford. I thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, just one more question. 

Kay, when I talked to Michigan county representatives about 
this last year and the year before, I was reassured by people all 
over the State that, while they had some experience with OJT em- 
ployers who did not hire the people after they gave them the OJT 
training — who would just come back and ask for a new OJT-subsi- 
dized worke. -that they had taken care of this problem within 
their counties by simply adopting a practice that if emplovers have 
been given people to train and don't hire them after we nave paid 
half the wages for their training, we are not going to provide more 
OJT to those employers. That is what some of us think we ought to 
make a national requirement. 

They gave me the impression that county officials in Michigan— 
and Phil, you would know about this in your former position on the 
State Job Training Coordinating Council — that Michigan people 
had recognized this kind of problem and done something to take 
care of it. 

Do you think it would be onerous if we were to try, in coopera- 
tion with the Labor Department, to set up somt. sort of a minimal 
hiring requirement? If you don't hire at least half of the people you 
had on OJT and keep them for at least a couple of months after 
they have had the subsidized wage, that you become ineligible for 
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future OJT? Is that too severe? Will we drive people away from 
providing OJT opportunities? 

Ms. Beard. I think a lot will depend i n the kind of training that 
people would get— if they are getting 0 TT training that will allow 
them to move into that kind of positio i not necessarily with the 
trainer, but if they could go onto another job even if they stay with 
the company training; them for a few months. I think the impor- 
tant thing is not so much whether that company keeps them, but 
whether they are able to go on for other employment. 

It is a good idea at times to have companies that are involved in 
the training and then the participants can move on in that same 
line of work. 

One thing that I am concerned about along those lines, too, is the 
fact that we have so many people now that are functionally illiter- 
ate. There are so few jobs today that people can really hold without 
some kind of basic educational skills m order to learn to handle the 
jobs. Some of those jobs, too, are taking a little bit longer, I have 
been told, have been for people that have deficiencies in their abili- 
ty to learn, so it takes them a little bit longer. Of course, when we 
have some people like that, we do want to see them enter the work- 
force as well. 

So it is hard to quantify those kinds of problems throughout the 
whole country. Different States have different needs, different skill 
levels for their jobs, different numbers of people that drop out of 
school, that are, for all practical purposes, functionally illiterate 
and are not really able to become a part of the mainstream with- 
out additiop<)1 training, particularly in learning the functional edu- 
cational skilib. 

I would be remiss if I didn't say the reason we were commending 
Mr. Gunderson is because the National Association of Ck)unties 
works with Republicans and Democrats. I am appearing on the 
behalf of the National Association of Counties more than as a Com- 
missioner from Wayne County. 

Mr. Ford. So Mr. Gunderson was simplv a token Republican. 

Ms. Beard. No, no. We are so happy that we work on a biparti- 
san or nonpartisan basis with everybody. I am sorry that Mr. An- 
drews wasn't in the room when I started my remarks because I 
was 80 pleased that he comes from a county background and has 
that experience and that interest. It is wonderful when we can get 
Republicans as well as Democrats to be sensitive to local govern- 
ment. I am very sensitive to whether or not people are sensitive to 
local government. 

Mr. Ford. I think I can say honestly, with no fear or nitention of 
insulting them, that the two Republicans that were here today 
probably agree with me on these issues more often than we dis- 
agree. We have worked together for a cood many years. Part of the 
reason is because one is on one side of us in Pennsylvania and the 
other one is on the other side of us in Wisconsin. Out in that part 
of the country, we sort of think alike about a lot of things. 

Ms. Beard. Indeed. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 

At this time, wo'd like to turn to Mr. Gunderson for any ques- 
tions he may have. 
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Mr. GuNDERSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In the interest of 
time, I will try to be brief. 

Mr. Power, your statement intrigued me the most in the sense of 
the mission JTPA. I would like to pursue that for just a second. 
You listed your three goals: first that all American students be re- 
quired to meet an educational and skills performance standard 
benchmarked to the highest in the world. I am not opposed to that, 
but I don't think that is the role of JTPA. 

Would you disagree or agree with me? 

Mr. Power. No, I don't. But the point that I was trying to make 
is that as we see JTPA in the context set by the *eport of the Com- 
mission on Skills in the American Workforce, JTPA is one compo- 
nent of what I feel should be regarded as a coherently managed 
system of human investment. I certainly don't want to suggest that 
existing JTPA authorization or legislation be yanked around by the 
neck to be distorted into doing something it is not intended to do. 

I think this gets into a public policy question. There are at the 
Federal level a fair number of substantial and significant legisla- 
tively enacted programs which deal with one or another aspect of 
the human investment question. It is also undeniable that these 
programs usually operate in isolation of each other. They usually 
are not coherently nor collaboratively managed. Therefore the 
question is what do you do about it? 

Several possibilities occur. One, you coherently amend all of the 
legislation so as to make policy rational. Unlikely. Not because the 
Congress or State legislatures are silly people, but rather because 
of the realities which are involved in the legislative process of de- 
veloping majorities behind a piece of legislation. 

The second possibility: A Governor beats the tar out of people 
and says you shall consolidate departments; you shall perform in 
thus and such a way. Usual outcomes are two: one is blood-letting 
by turf; two, surly compliance. The surlier the farther from the 
capitol. Therefore, our conclusion was that there was only one rea- 
sonable way to deal with both realities. It is to so manage the exist- 
ing body of legislative authorization in these programs so as to pro- 
vide a coherent, transparent, user-friendly service delivery system 
at the local level. 

The reason JTPA is significant in this regard is that it creates 
the institution of the PIC, which constitutes in effect a local board 
of directors representing the broad range of community interests in 
these services and activities. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Let me follow up on that as a perfect interlude 
into my second question. 

You advocate, also, the establishment of a local employment and 
training board resembling the PIC. 

Mr. Power. Yes. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. I want to ask all three of you: Do we need an- 
other local board above and beyond the PIC? 

Mr. Power. No. Evolve the PIC. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. How about you, Supervisor? 

Ms. Beard. Well, the more layers that you nave, the more things 
become diffused. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Bill. 

^ Kiii 
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Mr. KoLBEKG. Mr. Gunderson, as I said in my testimony, I think 
that the Private Industry Council will and should evolve to a much 
broader-based body at the local level; not another one, but it will 
take on more responsibilities both in the context that Mr. Powers 
is talking about, to put together a sensible integrated system but, 
as is now the case in Great Britain, things that are well beyond 
anything that we have ever talked about. For instance, the train- 
ing and enterprise councils are now very much involved in working 
with employers with their own workforce on the problems they 
have in workforce quality, whether it is literacy problems or high 
performance work organizations or whatever it may be. So over 
time, I see these local bodies evolving in both of those ways. 

Mr. Gunderson. Is it our role to articulate exactly what that 
evolution should or should not be? 

Mr. KoLBERG. I think the Federal Government does have a com- 
parative advantage and even a responsibility to begin to articulate 
the direction we ought to go in. Yes, they will be State and local 
bodies as they now are becoming in States like New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, but the Federal Government, it seems to me, as 
always, needs to lead with a national pattern. 

Mr. Gunderson. If you all feel that way, I would appreciate it if 
you would submit to the subcommittee for consideration particular 
perspectives of what you believe are guidelines or directions on 
what that evolution ought to be. 

Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Beard and gentlemen, I am sorry I missed parts of 
your testimony. We had a vote called over in the Capitol. 

Commissioner Beard, if you were empowered to change one 
aspect of the JTPA program as it applies in your county, what 
would that aspect be? What change would you make? 

Ms. Beard. One change? , 

Mr. Andrews. What would be the one that would be most signifi- 
cant in assisting your administration of the program? 

Ms. Beard. Probably less interference with the ability ol' local 
people to understand the needs of the local area rather than 
having imposed on them standards from Washington, not taking 
into account the differences in local areas and the differences in 
training that is needed. I think that would be the most important. 

Mr. Andrews. I realize it is sort of off the top of the head, but 
can you give us any specific examples of particular n^.andates or 
interferences that create problems in Wayne County? 

Ms. Beard. Well, the reporting problems, the constant imposing 
of rules and regulations that cause more people to have to spend- 
well, you weren't here for my testimony, but I went into that. 

Mr. Andrews. I did read the testimony, yes. 

Ms. Beard. Okay. The fact that more people and more money 
have to be spent on these kinds of detailed reporting on a basis 
more often maybe than in the past. I understand the reason behind 
that. The reason behind it is to have more accountability. But I 
think if the Federal Government sets the proper parameters within 
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which the local JTPA programs can be operated in conjunction 
with PIC and gives the local areas, probably through the States, 
some ability to waive certain restrictions— because you cannot 
mandate everything for 50 States in something as different as job 
training, because different States have different needs, different 
populations have different needs. 

I think more ability to be innovative and to be able to enter into 
different kinds of training are also necessary; and in particular, I 
am very concerned about the lack of literacy and whether we are 
going to continue to allow people in this country to be functionally 
illiterate and not able in this increasingly technical society that we 
live in, to be a functional part of that society, 

Mr. Andrews. We have a terrific bill that our colleague, Mr. 
Sawyer from Ohio, has championed in this Congress that our full 
committee has acted on and which the House has acted on, which I 
think could address that. It talks about this. 

I would ask one more question. In Michigan, are counties respon- 
sible for welfare administration, for AFDC and SSI? 

Ms. Beard. No, thank God. 

Mr. Andrews. Okay. 

Ms. Beard. Unfortunately, my county executive is wanting the 
State to send us the money and allow us to administer it because 
he thinks that we can do it more efficiently. Our Governor is now 
proposing to put into a block grant general assistance, medical and 
emergency needs into a block grant and cut State funding by two- 
thirds. So that is what would happen if we were to get the oper- 
ation of Department of Social Services. 

Mr. Andrews. Has there been any preliminary planning toward 
integrating the new Federal JOBS program, the welfare reform 
program, and JTPA in your county? I guess it must be difficult 
when you are dealing with two different levels of government? 

Ms. Beard. It is. Actually, we have not been jis deeply involved 
in JTPA as we were in Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act. I was very much involved in CETA, because CETA reported to 
the Human Resources Committee that I chaired at one time. I also 
served on the original PIC board. Our county hai n*t been as will- 
ingi apparently, to have the involvement of the ]oca\ elected offi- 
cials as much as had been in the past. Now that I am on that par- 
ticular committee as a vice chair, I plan to becon 3 more involved 
and bring myself up to better speed. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much for being with us up here. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Goodling, would you like to ask some questions now? 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am here primarily to 
welcome the third panel, which will consist of —including others— 
Jody Keller, who is our Chair of the York County Private Industry 
Council. She is accompanied by Kathy Fox, who i ^ our new Direc- 
tor of York County Office of Employment and Trailing. I thinli you 
will find their testimony very interesting because we have gone 
through some very trying times. 

I did want to remind those who find good parts about JTPA, that 
most of those good parts were the result of the work of the young 
lady behind me. Dr. Buehlmann. Even though you hear from time 
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to time all sorts of people who gets credit for everything that has 
happened with JTPA, Dr. Buehlmann had a lot to do with that. 

What I do want to read into the record— and I will do this very 
quickly because I realize we have a vote— is in response to what I 
hear over and over am' over again, ''The only industrialized Nation 
that doesn't require national performance standards for its stu- 
dents." 

We had before us in another subcommittee, a gentleman who tes- 
tified on that issue. I just want to read into our record a few of the 
things that he said. I can do that pretty quickly. 

''Mr. Madaris. Thank you for the opportunity to speak to you 
about a study that was sponsored by the Arts and Technology As- 
sessment as a small part of its larger study on testing which I un- 
derstand will be out in the fall. What we, my colleague and I, 
Thomas Callahan, at the Education and Research Center in St. 
Patrick's College in Dublin, Ireland did is look at the European ex- 
amination system in the 12 European community countries. The 
press has been flooded with statements about European exams- 
very glib statements. 'We are the only industrial country in the 
world that doesn't have an exam. If we had one like the Europeans 
or the Japanese do, then our international competitiveness would 
be restored.' These kinds of claims are vat best tenuous, and at 
worst laughable. 

"What we did is look in detail at the examination system of the 
European community countries and submitted a long report to the 
Office of Technology Assessment. Just a couple of things that they 
found. The public examination system in Europe are not used for 
formal accountability or monitoring of standards or for teacher ac- 
countability. They are used to make an individual decision about 
individual students. In Europe, the second question is: Who should 
be tested and at what age? There are proposals to begin testing in 
the United States as low as grade four. In Europe, external testing 
before age 16 has virtually disappeared. One time it was popular in 
Europe. It caused all sorts of problems and it is no longer part of 
their program. 

"Third, if students take different examination at different sets of 
subiects at varying levels of difficulty, how does one deal with the 
proDlem of comparability? It is assumed in this country that in 
Europe, everybody takes the same exam at the same time. In fact, 
that isn't true. The exam is very, very differentiated according to 
the track that you take in school and in terms of where you 
happen to live. In Germany, 11 separate States set separate exami- 
nations; in France, 26 separate examining bodies; in Great Britain, 
five separate examining bodies. 

"In this country, we talk about a single standard for everyone to 
reach. That is not the case in the European countries that we stud- 
ied. Students can pick higher or lower level exams, soft or hard op- 
tions, honors or pass. They can pick from a number of subjects on 
which to be examined." 

The last thing I will quote: 

"The next question is how does one deal with the possible effects 
of examination on lower achieving students which is the focus of 
this conference. Experience indicates that in Europe, they will 
avoid taking examinations and perhaps leave the educational 
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system at a point when they still could benefit from being in 
school/' 

I just wanted to read that into the record in relationship to this 
hearing. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Goodling. We are going to 
take another little break. We've got a vote. So if it rJl right with 
the panelists, I have a couple of questions that I would like to ask 
when we get back. Then we'll let you go. 

Ms. Beard. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Perkins. Are you on a time schedule? 

Ms. Beard. I have a 4:15 flight. 

Chairman Perkins. Go, by all means. 

Mr. Ford. I would add that I sent that testimony to Secretary 
Brock because he was here saying the same kind of things. 
Chairman Perkins. I understand. 
Kay, it has been a pleasure to have you with us. 
Ms. Beard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
[Recess.] 

Chairman Perkins. Td like to call the subcommittee back to 
order. I want to talk about this summer youth program. I'm sorry 
that Kay had to leave. 

What do you think— has the National Association of Business 
done any surveys on this issue? How widespread is the support for 
the summer youth program? 

Mr. KoLBERG. Mr. Chairman, we agree with folding the summer 
youth into a youth title and giving the flexibility to States and lo- 
calities to run the kind of youth program that they believe is best 
for them, rather than keeping it the way it is. We haven't run 
these surveys, as you suggest, to find out exactly what businesses 
think about that. 

But again, I think Mr. Power and I were on even another group 
together that studied this. I think we both became convinced that 
it was time, under JTPA, to set aside the specific funds and the 
programs that go directly to youth in another title. Rather than 
earmark again, rather than the Federal Government saying this is 
the way you should spend your youth money, giving it to States 
and localities in the flexible system that we have, and saying this 
could be used for this if you wish. Again, it is going to depend a 
great deal on your local economy. 

Chairman Perkins. So you would support a program that would 
allow an individual service delivery area to make a decision wheth- 
er to go with the year-around program or summer program. Is that 
what I am hearing? 

Mr, KoLBERG. Or a mix, yes. 

Chairman Perkins. Or a mix thereof. 

Mr. KoLBERG. Sure. 

Chairman Perkins. And just leave it flexible and let that deci- 
sion be made locally depending upon local needs. 

Mr. KoLBERG. That is what we think. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Power, what do you think? 

Mr. Power. I think by and large I concur with Bill. I think, how- 
ever, it is a mistake to think that summer youth programs don't do 
any good. I think it is pretty clear, judging from our experience in 
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Michigan, where I think we had the largest summer youth pro- 
gram in the country , ^ ^ ixxi 

Chairman Perkins. We can't hear you. Could you get a little 

closer to the mike? 
Mr. Power. I beg your pardon. 

Chairman Perkins. That's all right. , -x. 

Mr. Power. I was saying that, in general, I concurred with Mr. 
Kolberg's view, but that we ought to recognize that summer youth 
programs Ho produce a fair amount of worthwhile outcomes. We, 1 
think, had in Michigan the single largest summer vouth jobs pro- 
gram in the country. Judging from oui' experience there, there is a 
lot of pretty constructive stuff that comes out of it. ihat was an 
example of a fairly flexible program that was driven by some capa- 
ble and interesting people who really took advantage of the flexibil- 
ity in a lot of the areas and drove it as hard as they could. 

I would just like to urge you, to the degree possible, to ^hink 
about the youth program and the context of the youth centers sug- 
gestion made by the Commission. It is our feeling at the Commis- 
sion that a lot of kids both drop out and fall through the cracks. 

Chairman Perkins. Let's talk about the youth centers. I think it 
is a good idea. Funding for those centers, where is it going to come 

^'^Mr. Power. It could come from a lot of places. If I may, Mr. 
Chairman, let me describe one of the things that we tried to figure 
out in Michigan. We created at the local level, surrounding the 
PIC, something that we call core groups, which were invited repre- 
sentatives from every key decision-making and program constituen- 
cy at the local level. We invited them at the local level to come to 
the table and put marginal money on the table to achieve a variety 
of activities. In other words, whatever the law or the progi am from 
various jurisdictions doesn't specifically say you can t do, agree to 
do it at the local level and go get it done. 

My sense is if you took the notion of core groups and an expand- 
ed PIC at the local level as a governance body, ,md tied into it Per- 
kins' money, K-12 money, and you did some . xperimente in terms 
of money following kids who dropped out of local schools, you 
would have sufficient funding to begin to put together a pretty 
good youth center. . r, ^ ^ 

Tony Truhillo who is the school superintendent in Sweetwater, 
California put together an alternative youth education program— 
what was the funding. Bill? , . , , j 

It was a mixture of that sort of funding that achieved huge grad- 
uation rates and some very interesting technology at very, very low 

^°My point being that if you look at the programs in the human 
investment system as resource providers and you think about it 
systemically, you can get done an awful lot without having to 
create a big national funding vehicle that says, "Thou art going to 
spend billions of dollars." 
Mr. KoLBERG. Mr. Chairman, could I add on to that, please.' 
Chairman Perkins. You certainly can. , , . . , 

Mr. KoLBERG. One of the notions that we had, and I think we put 
it in our report, is that States are often balancing their education 
budget on the backs of the dropouts, meaning that if you drop out. 
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your State support and your local support— $5,000 a year, on the 
average— disappears. If 20 percent of our kids disappear before 
they are 16, there is about $5 billion a year there that could be 
spent by States if those funds followed young people that dropped 
out or didn't make it or couldn't make it in regular school, followed 
them to a youth center or other alternative education. 

We pay far more over the lifetime of a dropout today for not 
doing that kind of remedial work. That is what we had in mind 
among other funding mechanisms in the Commission, to essentially 
say to States that it is time that the money you would otherwise 
spend on the dropouts and the push-outs get spent on making sure 
that they reach this high level that Phil was talking about, getting 
a certificate of initial mastery. So that nobody in our society goes 
out without the basic skills. 

We return them to what the Swedes, the Germans, and others 
do. They follow young people. They don't just let them go. They 
follow them, they bring them back, and they insist that they be 
given every possible opportunity to get the basic skills that you 
have to have to survive economically in any of our societies. 

Chairman Perkins. I am not sure that what you suggest, though 
I think it is a bold and ambitious plan, is necessarily one that is 
going to be a reality in terms of the youth centers, quite frankly. I 
think the concept is a good one. I think that it is something that, 
in my mind, strikes me as having a lot of potential. But I don't see 
the funding that you are talking about coming together to do what 
we are talking about. 

Mr. Power. If I may, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Perkins. iPlease, go ahead. 

Mr. Power. For those of us who have worked at the State level 
trying to manage human investment systems and trying to manage 
JTPA, our experience has been that if our regulatory and legisla- 
tive masters will encourage us to do things like this and will work 
with us to reduce barriers to getting something done at reduced 
cost per unit of output, a lot of people in the States want to do 
that. 

There is a fair amount of ferment at the local and at the State 
level trying to do exactly what we are talking about. One thing 
that I encourage you and your committee to do is to think about 
ways in which you can assist, even by reducing artificial barriers, 
those of us at the State and the local level who are trying to get 
something creative done. 

Franklin Roosevelt said once that the States are the laboratories 
of democracy. To the degree at which the States are not only not 
inhibited from experimenting but are actively encouraged to exper- 
iment, to that degree, we will make progress. 

Chairman Perkins. Let's talk a little bit about those categories 
of funding of the indirect and direct costs, and the support of serv- 
ices. How do you gentlemen view the best combination of those dif- 
ferent categories to provide maximum flexibility and, at the same 
time, still ensure that we are trying to put our money to the most 
productive use with these individuals? 

Mr. Kolberg. Do you want to go first? 

Mr. Power. I don t know. Why don't you go first? 

Mr. Kolberg. All right. 
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Mr. Power. You hum a few bars and then I will. 

Mr. KOLBERG. I think, first off, with the case management ap- 

E roach that the administration has suggested, a la vocational reha- 
ilitation, that is going to cost us more money. It is more expen- 
sive. It is person by person with an employment plan all worked 
out. That it is going to cost us more money whether it is 20 percent 
up from the 15 percent administrative, I am not sure. My hunch is 
that pven 20 percent, if you report it honestly, isn't enough if you 
are going to change the whole way we case-by-case manage the 
JTPA system. 

Other than that, I think perhaps a little more for services and 
being a little straighter than we have been about charging to train- 
ing rather than to the administrative category would be about the 
way to go. 

Chairman Perkins. What do you think, Mr. Power? 

Mr. Power. Somebody told me a long time ago you can t eat 
training. That is probably true. At least it doesn't taste very good, 
A; B, not only within the Commisfdon's report but in a context of 
an attempt to create an integrated local service delivery method, 
you have to use a case management device. That is going to be 
more expensive than batch processing. 

I guess the other side of that argument is if you organize what 
you are trying to do sucl that it is denominated by outcomes, and 
that the management device lies in the outcome and in the man- 
agement of outcome and in the association of costs with provisions 
of units of outcome, then you will be abVj to manage the system to 
achieve what you are trying to get, rather than manage it by com- 
mand and control devices. 

Chairman Perkins. I wonder, in terms of different services that 
were provided. I was walking over with Chair mar Bill Ford a few 
minutes ago, and he started talking about a problem Kika de la 
Garza from Texas was having in his local service delivery area. 
They were teaching a bunch of people to be welders. The onl;, prob- 
lem was the people they were teaching didn't speak English, and 
there was no one that they could hire to teach them English, I 
guess, because of the cap that was on the supportive services. They 
were unable to do so. 

So one of the things that concerns me in this— and I know, 
having read the testimony that Virgil will give later about Eastern 
Kentucky and other areas, that people have enough flexibility to 
provide a type of rural transportation or daycare type situations. It 
is demanded in individual areas. I am not sure of the best way of 
categorizing that. If you just put that in, calling that direct costs, 
and you change the definition, or whether or not you go ahead and 
try to do it. That is maybe the most politically acceptable way of 
doing it, but I am not sure of the best way to approach it. I would 
just like to get some feel from you as to your opinions on this. I 
haven't gotten it yet. 

Mr, KoLBERG. I think the point you make is a further elaboration 
of the points that both us made. That is, if you change the way you 
manage this program, and that is what I believe we need to do; 
case by case, rather than batches, as Phil says. Then I think— and 
also secondly, you are very careful to target much more carefully 
than we have ever been, so th \t you have people that are really 
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terribly disadvantaged with several problems, then clearly, that is 
going to cost you more money. It is going to cost you management 
money. It is going to cost you services money. I don't think any of 
us know, Mr. Chairman, exactly what the right numbers are. More 
for administration and more for services; how much more? I don't 
think there is any way of knowing. I think the committee is prob- 
ably going to have to grab f number that is a bit higher than what 
we have and say this is the best we know, and go with it. 

Chairman Perkins. Well, thank you. I think that is a fair 
answer. 

Mr. Power. I^t me give you two ends of a continuum, because 
one end was brought up in testimony today. It seems pretty clear, 
at least from what Bill and x have been saying today, that we are 
pretty skeptical about on-the-job training. I am not convinced that 
it gets \erj^ much done. I am reasonably convinced that it is "cheap 
and dirty. ' It is a nice way to bang up your numbers. I am not sure 
what it does. 

At the other job of the continuum, you have the Job Corps, 
which plainly costs a lot of money per person and plainly works. So 
the question the committee is going to have to deal with is: Are we 
serious about trying to provide serious training for people who 
need it? If we are serious about that, then we ought to measure 
and define what kind of training we are going to get, associate 
funding with the provision of that training, and take the political 
heat for spending the money that we have to do in order to get 
those outcomes. 

Chairman Perkins. I think that is a fair statement. I think what 
concerns many people is when you provide the level of services 
that are really going to be necessary, you are gohr-^', to see the 
number of people that you are able to serve go down dramatically. 

Mr. Power. The question is: Do you want to produce numbers or 
do you want to produce results? 

Chairman Perkins. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Power. I guess I am a simple country newspaperman, and I 
prefer results. 

Chairman Perkins. I don't have any further questions. Steve, do 
you have any? 
Mr. Gunderson. No, thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. I thank the two gentlemen for putting up 
with us for two hours, and we'll let you go on to greener pastures 
now. 

Let's turn to the next panel. We have the Honorable John Gart- 
land. President of the National Commission for Employment 
Policy; William A. Tracy, Chairman of the New Jersey Employ- 
nient and Training Commission for the National Governors' Asso- 
ciation; and Virgil Osborne, Executive Director of the Eastern Ken- 
tucky Concentrated Employment Program. 

I see Shannon Bailey, also here with us from Kentucky. He is 
going to be the new Director of the CEP. We are certainly pleased 
to see Shannon aa well. 

Virgil, I hate to see you go. You have a good replacement coming 
in. I have read your report, and I thought it was very interesting. 
Why don't we start out with you telling us what you have to say 
today. 
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Mr. Osborne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It's a good thing we de- 
cided to get our plane cancelled until tomorrow. 
Chairman Perkins. Good move. 

STATEMENTS OF VIRGIL OSBORNE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
EASTERN KENTUCKY CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PRO- 
GRAM; WILLIAM A. TRACY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NEW 
JERSEY EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING COMMISSION, FOR THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNORS' ASSOCIATION; AND THE HONORABLE 
JOHN GARTLAND, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
EMPLOYMENT POLICY 

Mr. Osborne. Good afternoon, members of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman. I would like to thank you personally for those kind re- 
marks that you made at the beginning of the hearing on my behalf. 
I would like to say that over those 23 years that I have been down 
there, I have been the beneficiary of a lot of good advice and a lot 
of good help. You might say that I have had a kind of mandate to 
make sure that things in Eastern Kentucky went well m the field 
that we were working in. I can recall appearing several times 
before various committees and even the full committee when your 
father was the Chair of that committee. 

I want you to know that we in Eastern Kentucky are, and the 
rest of the country should be, glad and proud that you are now able 
to continue the efforts that your father so much believed m and 
championed. 

On behalf of the board of directors and the Private Industry 
Council of the Eastern Kentucky Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram, Incorporated, I appreciate the opportunity to testify before 
the Employment Opportunities Subcommittee of the United states 
House of Representatives in regard to pending amendments to the 
Job Training Partnership Act. 

I commend the efforts being made to improve the quality of the 
JTPA services reflected in the administration's bill. I greatly ap- 
preciate the Department of Labor's receptiveness to local input. 
The following issues and concerns are those that we in Eastern 
Kentucky feel should be given special attention by the Congress 
and the Department of Labor. Since you have read the testimony, 
Mr. Chairman and members, you will see that it is short and to the 
point. 

I will start by referring to the categories. The first concern we 
have is the cost category. That has been mentioned and discussed 
by each of the previous panel members. There is a great deal of 
concern around the country about the current and proposed 
amendments to the regulations concerning the limits placed on the 
cost categories of administration, training, and support. As the 
rules sit, my organization is exempt from some of those limitations 
placed on these categories and other areas. 

Our SDA has a large isolated rural area with virtually no trans- 
portation. The needs of our population are extreme: transportation 
problems, extreme poverty, high unemployment, and other social 
and geographic barriers to employment and training would totally 
inhibit effective JTPA services in our area if not for the fact that a 
waiver had been granted. This waiver has allowed participants to 
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receive a stipend while in training and the means to stay in train- 
ing. Without the stipend, they simply could not participate. The 
waiver has also provided the needed flexibility to make program- 
ming and training opportunities responsive to the participants' 
needs. 

Currently the JTPA is being called upon to provide more inten- 
sive and long range services to an increasingly needy population. 
Our participants need to be motivated towards self improvement. 
They need various types of counseling. They need the most basic of 
basic skills and then job training. JTPA is being called upon to 
assess the various needs of the participant and then see that these 
needs are addressed. 

We have heard about and witnessed the alarming decline of our 
skilled workforce and the widening gap between the poor and the 
rich. The goals set before JTPA are appropriate. I am here to testi- 
fy, however, that under the current and proposed cost limitations, 
although better than the old, the JTPA system cannot respond ef- 
fectively. 

The current limitations contradict the call for long-term train- 
ing. Participants must be supported while in training. The current 
and proposed limitations on support expenditures place SDAs in an 
impossible situation. At a minimum, the cost associated with as- 
sessment, counseling, case management, and 100 percent of work 
experience must be recognized as direct training expenditures. 

So, obviously, the definition of cost is key. If it stays as proposed, 
we will have problems. A more practical method is to initiate two 
cost categories. I heard you asking the gentleman earlier about a 
suggestion from the standpoint of the cost of administration, train- 
ing, and support. We would suggest the initiation of two cost cate- 
gories: administration and services. The services category would in- 
clude all the activities provided to the participant on behalf of the 
participant. This flexibility would allow the SDA to respond to par- 
ticipant needs while in training. Performance standards would 
ensure that skill training take place at the appropriate levels, if we 
were to be concerned about that. 

The second area we would like to refer to is the performance 
standards. Section 124. The employability enhancements have 
become a paperwork nightmare. Philosophically, adult competen- 
cies make sense and should be encouraged in terms of legislative 
changes. However, there are two concerns; One, adult competencies 
should not divert the original intent of the law. The purpose of the 
JTPA is very clear: To reduce unemployment and dependency on 
welfare. Adult competencv performance standards, if not worded 
carefully, would allow SI3As to claim positive outcomes without 
employment. 

Two, adult competencies should not require the paperwork in- 
volved in the youth competencies. This would drastically increase 
cost beyond any benefit. 

As for Youth Enhancement Standards, the current youth stand- 
ards, measured yearly, inhibit long term training for youth at risk. 
SDAs with multi-year program designs for youth at risk will not 
exit these youth as attained enhancements every year. Youth who 
are in need of less training will be more likely to exit during the 
program year as attained employment and not enhancements. The 
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cunent standards encourage shorter term training than what is 
needed for youth with severe barriers to employment. Youth stand- 
ards should allow for more flexibility for program design. 

Program Design, Sections 204 Adult and Section 254 Youth, is 
referenced here. The bill establishes specific activities for specific 
problems. In most cases, the activities required are realistic rela- 
tive to the participant's needs. I support more intense and compre- 
hensive services based on assessed need. However, the strength of 
' the local delivery system established under JTPA stems from the 
flexibility to meet participants' needs and not the needs of legisla- 
tion. Requiring specific activities for specific problems is especially 
a problem in rural areas. The specific activities needed may not be 
available at all times. Large geographic areas and limited resources 
have a bearing on what services are offered, and the bill must be 
tempered to accommodate them. 

Fiscal Controls: Appropriate fiscal management in JTPA is very 
important and a priority for all administrators. It should be a pri- 
ority for all administrators. The current language in the JTPA 
allows for States to design their own fiscal management, procure- 
ment and their cost determination systems to meet the specific 
needs of the State and local areas. The problem is that many of 
these systems have been questioned by the Inspector General and 
the Department of Labor in terms of their appropriateness. 

Accounting standards and control standards are currently estab- 
lished under the 0MB circulars as well as the AICPA standards. 
But by allowing too much flexibility to individual States, this is 
creating confusion, misinterpretation, and a waste of limited re- 
sources. The amendments should set minimum JTPA standards in 
accordance with Generally Accepted Accounting Principles and 
allow States limited flexibility to set up systems within the bound- 
aries of these minimum standards. 

In reference to establishing a State Human Resource Investment 
Council, Section 201, the establishment of State Human Investment 
Council is a very positive step towards improved service delivery 
and coordination. Current language, however, includes State em- 
ployment services as a member but excludes representation from 
any SDA organization, except at the Governor's discretion. SDA 
representation should be mandatory to ensure that local concerns 
and issues are addressed. Ix)cal control is the central theme of 
JTPA. , . 

Section 253, Youth Eligibility: I fully support the language in the 
administration's proposed amendments. This language retains the 
emphasis on economically disadvantaged youth, yet provides for co- 
< "dination with existing information. Currently, many economical- 
ly disadvantaged, high risk youth are not served because their par- 
ents are not available or do not cooperate enough to provide the 
system with the needed eligibility information for enrollment. 
Using free lunch and Chapter I records will allow the SDAs to pro- 
vide services to those youth most in need and reduce the adminis- 

Section 254, the Youth Program: As a condition of participation 
in the program, an individual under the age of 18 and a school 
dropout must enroll in and attend school or enroll in and attend an 
alternative high school, enroll in and attend an alternative course 
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of study approved by the local educational agency, or enroll in and 
attend a high school equivalency program. This is good. In most 
cases, this will be very positive. However, these youths will not 
have access to JTPA services in cases where the youths have failed 
in the regular school system and no appropriate alternative pro- 
gram is available in his or her area. Flexibility in the language of 
this section to allow for waivers under specific conditions would 
solve this problem. 

The Summer Youth Employment and Training Program, Title 
II-A of JTPA: The summer youth employment and training pro- 
gram should be retained under separate title. It has been an impor- 
tant program since 1964, and the specific goals of this program 
remain unchanged today. SDAs should continue to be encouraged 
to link activities under II-B and II-A. 

A separate title is crucial to program flexibility. Many economi- 
cally disadvantaged youth may not be in need of specific job train- 
ing services or in need of a year round program. However, benefit 
from work experience and the financial assistance it provides in 
the summer far outweighs that. 

The Youth Opportunity Unlimited Program, Section 492: The 
Secretary may, and I quote, reading from certain sections, 'The 
Secretary may award grants directly to urban SDAs and to States 
for rural SDAs." 

This appears to be ^ used toward urban areas. Rural areas like 
the rural CEPs, with high concentrations of poverty, should be eli- 
gible for grants through the Secretary. It should be specified that 
the administrative entity of the II-A funds of the JTPA must run 
the program. 

The payments in regard to this program. Federal Share: The 
Federal share for the Youth Opportunity Unlimited Program fund- 
ing is set at 50 percent. This match requirement is far too high for 
poor counties and rural areas, therefore, giving most SDAs little 
chance to realistically participate in this program. I believe this re- 
quirement should be eliminated for the poor SDAs like the rural 
CEPs, for instance. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to associate my comments and 
myself with the comments from, I believe. State Legislator Beard 
in regard to OJT. I think she put the OJT situation in pretty good 
perspective, and, contrary to some other testimony, I think it is a 
very viable program, especially in the rural area and for folks 
having a first time opportunity for employment. We would strongly 
recommend cleaning it up in places where it needs to be cleaned 
up, but having an OJT program is a very viable alternative, espe- 
cially in the rural areas. 

One other comment before I close, Mr. Chairman, for thought 
and consideration. I would like to offer to this committee the rec- 
ommendation to reconsider the old concentrated employment pro- 
gram design and principle as maybe a method or mode to work to- 
wards the employment and training problems of the communities 
of this Nation. I think the CEP had some pretty good effects back 
home, concentrating all the resources that are available to deal 
with all the problems of employment training in the general popu- 
lation in the area. 
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Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. Again on behalf of 
our board of directors and myself and Mr. Bailey, who, as you have 
said, will be assuming the responsibility of my position the 1st ot 
June, I want to thank you again for having us here and giving us 
an opportunity to present this testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Virgil Osborne follows:] 
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Testimony 
JTPA Amendments 
VIrgll Osborne 
Eastern Kentucky C.E.P., Inc. 
May 21, 1991 



Virgil Osborne, Executive Director of Eastern Kentucky C.E.P., Inc. for over twenty (20) 
years, submits this testimony with regard to pending amendments to the JTPA. The 
following issues and concerns are those areas that should be given special attention 
by Congress and the Department of Labor. On behalf of the Board of Directors and 
the Private Industry Council of the Eastern Kentucky Concentrated Employment 
Program, I appreciate the opportunity to testify before the Employment Opportunities 
Subcommittee of the United States House of Representatives. I also commend the 
efforts made to improve the quality of the JTPA services reflected in the 
Administration's Bill and greatly appreciate DOL's receptiveness to I jcal input. 

Cost Categories (Ref. Sec. 108-"Limltatlons on Certain Costs") 

There is a great deal of concern around the country concerning the current and 
proposed amendments to regulations concerning the limits placed on the cost 
categories of administration, training, and support. As a CEP, my organization is 
exempt from the limitations placed on these categories. Our SDA is a large isolated 
rural area with virtually no public transportation. The needs of our population are 
extreme. Transportation problems, extreme pov ly, high unemployment, and other 
social and geographic barriers to employment and train ng v/ci:!d totally inhibit 
effective JTPA services in our area if not for the fact that a wavier has been granted. 
This wavier has allowed participants to receive a $3.00 stipend while in training and 
the means to stay in training. Without the stipend they simply cannot participate. The 
wavier has also provided the needed flexibility to make programming and training 
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opportunities responsive to participant need. 

Currently, the JTPA is being called upon to provide more intensive and long range 
services to an increasingly needy population. Our participants need to be motivated 
towards self improvement, they need various types of counseling, they need the most 
basic of basic skills and then job training. JTPA is being called upon to assess the 
various needs of the participant and then see that those needs are addressed. We 
have heard about and witnessed the alarming decline of our skilled workforce and the 
widening gap between the poor and rich. The goals set before JTPA are appropriate. 
I am here to testify, however, that under the current and proposed cost limitations, the 
JTPA systenfi cannot respond effectively. The current limitations contradict the 
call for long term training. Participants must be supported while in training. The 
current and proposed limitations on support expenditures place SDAs in an 
impossible situation. At a minimum, the cost associated with assessment, counseling, 
case management, and 100% of work experience must be recognized as direct 
training expenditures. 

A more practical method is to initiate two cost categories, administration and services. 
The services category would include all the activities provided to the participant. This 
flexibility would allow the SDA to respond to participant need while in training. 
Performance standards would ensure that skill training take place at appropriate 
levels. 

Performance Standards (Ref. Sec. 124 ) 

The employability enhancements have become a paper work nightmare. 
Philosophically, adult competencies make sense and should be encouraged in terms 
of legislative changes. I have two concerns: 

1 . Adult competencies should not divert the original intent of the law. 
The purpose of the JTPA is very clear: To reduce unemployment 
and dependency on welfare. Adult competency performance 
standards, if not worded carefully, would allow SDAs to claim 
positive outcomes without employment. 
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2. Adult competencies should not require the paperwork involved in 
the the youth competencies. This would drastically Increase cost 
beyond any benefit. 

Youth Enhancement g^fandards 

Current youth standards, measured yearly, Inhibit long term training for youth at risk. 
SDAs with multl year program designs for youth at risk will not exit these youth as 
attained enhancements every year. Youth who are in need of less training will be 
more likely to exit during the program year as attained employment and not attained 
enhancement. The current standards encourage shorter term training than what is 
needed for youth with severe barriers to employment. Youth standards should allow 
for more flexibility for program design. 

Program Design (Ref. Sec. 204 Adult and Sec. 254 Youth) 

The bill establishes specific activities for specific problems. 

In most cases the activities required are realistic relative to the participant's need. I 
support more intense and comprehensive services based on assessed need. 
However, the strength of the local delivery system established under JTPA stems from 
the flexibility to meet enrollee needs and not the needs of legislation. Requiring 
specific activities for specific problems is especially a problem in rural areas. The 
specific activities needed may not be available at all times. Large geographic areas 
and limited resources have a bearing on what services are offered and the bill must be 
tempered to accommodate them. 

Fiscal Controls; Sanctions (Ref. Sec 115) 

Appropriate fiscal management in JTPA is very important and a priority concern for 
administrators. The current language In the JTPA allows for states to design their 6wn 
fiscal management, procurement, and cost determination systems to meet the specific 
needs of the state and local areas. The problem is that many of these systems have 
been questioned by The Inspector General and Department of Labor in terms of their 
appropriateness. Allowing too much flexibility to individual states has created 
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confusion, misinterpretation, and a v/aste of limited resources. The amendments 
should set minimum JTPA standards in accordance with Generally Accepted 
Accounting Principles and allow states limited flexibility to set up systems within the 
boundaries of these minimum standards. 

Establishment of State Human Resource Investment Council (Ref. Sen. 
201) 

The establishment of a State Human Investment Council is a very positive step toward 
improved service delivery and coordination. Current language, however, includes 
state employment services as a member but excludes representation from any SDA 
organization, except at the governor's discretion SDA representation should be 
mandatory to ensure that local concerns and issues are addressed. Local control is a 
central theme of JTPA . 

Youth Eligibility (Section 253) 

I fully support the language in the administration's proposed amendments. This 
language retains the emphasis on economically disadvantaged youth, yet provides 
for coordination with existing information. Currently, many economically 
disadvantage, high risk youth are not served because their parents are not available 
or cooperative enough to provide the system with needed eligibility information. Using 
free lunch and chapter 1 records will allow SDAs to provide services to those youth 
most in need and reduce administrative costs. 

Youth Program (Ref. Section 254) 

As a condition of participation in the program, an individual under the age 18 and a 
school dropout must reenroll in and attend school, enroll in and attend an alternative 
high school, enroll In and attend an allernative course of study approved by the local 
educational agency, or enroll In and attend a high school equivalency program. In 
most cases this will be very positive. However, these youth will not have access to 
JTPA sen/ices in cases where the youth has failed in the regular school system and 
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no appropriate alternative progranfi Is available In his or her area. Flexibility in the 
language of this section to allow for waivers under specific conditions would solve this 
problem. 

Summer Youth Employment and Training Program (JTPA Title IID) 

The SYETP should be retained under separate title. SDAs should continue to be 
encouraged to link activities under MB and IIA. A separate title Is crucial to program 
flexibility. Many economically disadvantaged youth may not be in need of specific job 
training services or in need of a year round program, however, benefit from work 
experience and the financial assistance it provides in the summer months. 

Youth Opportunity Unlimited (YOU) (Ref. Section 492) 

The secretary may award grants directly to urban SDAs and states for rural areas. 
This appears to be biased toward urban areas. Rurc^l CEPS with high concentrations 
of poverty should be eligible for grants through the Secretary and it should be 
specified that the administrative entity of Title II funds of the JTPA must run the 
program. 

Payments, Federal Share (Ref. Section 496) 

The federal share for YOU funding is set at 50%. This match requirement is far too 
high for poor counties and areas. I believe this requirement should be eliminated for 
Rural CEPS. 
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Chairman Perkins, Thank you very much for your fine testiniO- 
ny, Virgil. Til ask you a few questions in just a few minutes. 

I would like to now turn to the gentleman here in the middle, 
Mr. William Tracy, who is the Chairman of the New Jersey Em- 
ployment and Training Commission for the National Governors' 
Association. 

Mr. Tracy. 

Mr. Tracy. Thank you very much. Good afternoon, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee. 

My name is Bill Tracy. I have to turn down the promotion, Mr. 
Chairman. I am the Executive Director of the New Jersey Employ- 
ment and Training Commission. I am here today to testify on 
behalf of the Nation's Govftrnors for the National Governors* Asso- 
ciation. 

Overall, the Governors* Association is pleased with the efforts to 
redefine the JTPA system. We believe that many critical areas to 
improve the program have been addressed by this subcommittee. 
At the 3ame time, NGA wishes to emphasize its belief that it is im- 
portant to maintain the basic principles that guided the creation of 
JTPA 9 years ago. 

The fundamental precepts of the Federal, State, and local part- 
nership, the public-private partnership that Bill Kolberg endorsed 
earlier in this panel, the policy-making and managerial role for 
Governors, and the flexibility for State and local ser\ace delivery 
areap to develop responses that are unique to their needs are essen- 
tial to the continued success of the Job Training Partnership Act, 
and we urge you to uphold these legislative principles in the com- 
mittee's bill In this regard, I would like to share several thoughts 
on areas of particular importance to the Governors. 

First, coordinated human investment strategies: The Governors 
commend Congress* commitment to ensuring that States more ef- 
fectively coordinate employment, training and education programs 
and urge that you provide Governors with the option of consolidat- 
ing oversight and planning for their employment, training and vo- 
cational education programs into a single council, and encourage 
the creation of such councils through incentives, for example, pro- 
viding specified funding for these councils in the legislation. 

Also, the Governors urge a provision in the flexibility and size 
and the composition of the councils or the commissions to address 
all appropriate constituencies without having to try to force feed 
some of the requirements of several boards and commissions. 

Third, the Governors propose that as in the Department of 
Labor's discussion draft, to seek a waiver, the ability to seek a 
waiver from any statutory or regulatory provision which would 
impede a State's ability to accomplish these basic goals. 

Lastly, in this context, allow the States the portion of developing 
a single workforce preparation plan which could be submitted to 
the various Federal agencies in lieu of current individual plans 
such as JTPA, Perkins, Adult Eklucation, JOBS, et cetera. 

Many of the States are beginning to come to grips with this on 
their own, Mr. Chairman. In New Jersey, for example, the Gover- 
nor has taken the initiative and Governor Florio has established a 
consolidated Human Investment Council that has been framed in 
State legislation. This council was established in 1990 and is 
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charged in State law to design, plan, and coordinate all occupation- 
al education and workforce readiness services across all cabinet de- 
partments in the State. 

During its first year of operation, the Commission has developed 
recommendations which have been accepted and are in the process 
of being implemented by the Governor and the cabinet, to consoli- 
date 64 distinct programs which operated in 6 departments of State 
government into 15 program areas in 3 departments of govern- 
ment. 

The Governor has also accepted the recommendations of an occu- 
pational education task force of the Commission, which established 
recommendations similar to the articulation and tech prep provi- 
sions of the new Perkins Act. I would like to just share very briefly 
with you one example of the kinds of connections that are possible 
through the State Human Investment Councils. 

In the southern part of New Jersey, in the field of computer inte- 
grated manufacturing, there is an excellent example of educatiou 
and public-private partnerships between all the county colleges and 
vocational/technical schools in the southern part of the State that 
are connected through Camden County Community College to de- 
velop an associate's program in computer integrated manufactur- 
ing. 

New Jersey Instituu of Technology, which is the State's premier 
engineering institute and the State college system will accept full 
faith and credit. So, in essence, students in New Jersey, whether 
they are youths or adults, can connect at the secondary, associate's, 
and bachelor's level and plug in, whether they are displaced work- 
ers or whether they are students going through a primary educa- 
tion system, to a variety of technical titles and technical opportuni- 
ties. Through the commission, we hope to expand this concept and 
make this a norm. 

Additional recommendations of the Governor's Association are 
that there needs to be improved targeting that allows for flexibil- 
ity. At the same time. Governors urge that the commitment to tar- 
geting not constrain State and local ability to fashion and support 
activities consistent with the goal of serving the most in need and 
responsive to local circumstances. Specifically, we urge that the 
legislation establish that service delivery areas, with the approval 
of the Governor, have an option of designating an additional seri- 
ous barrier to employment beyond those which are established in 
Federal legislation. 

The Governors agree that it is imperative that the youth pro- 
gram target those most at risk. However, it is also important that 
the amendments acknowledge that what comprises youth most at 
risk varies across the country and even within a single State. Set- 
ting a 50 percent floor on the out-of-school youth would be detri- 
mental to those States that have established successful in-school 
programs in an attempt to reduce the dropout rate. It would 
appear that we should support programs designed in conjunction 
with the educational system which are aimed at Jropout preven- 
tion and increasing school achievement. 

Ihe Governors recommend a separate or endorse a separate 
youth and adult title and urge that the option be available to each 
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service delivery area to establish a separate summer program 
within the youth title. 

The Governors also endorse greater accountability and support 
the programmatic reforms which are in the committee's bill We 
recommend strongly additional language and encouragement and 
resources for capacity building within the practitioners of the 
system. 

Also, the Governors recognize that it is necessary to improve pro- 
gram integrity and to support the approach outlined in the Depart- 
ment's discussion draft. The Governors do not, however, support 
the wholesale implementation of 0MB circulars into the JTPA pro- 
gram. 

I think in short, Mr. Chairman, that the Governors feel that they 
would like the committee to tell them what to do, not how to do it, 
and let them exercise discretion in determining how to set up the 
fiscal safeguards to meet the committee's needs. 

In closing, the Governors also encourage the committee to ad- 
dress the capacity in small States through an allowance for an ad- 
ministrative minimum and recommend that a su/ficient time 
period for a smooth transition for these amendments \)e placed into 
the legislation so that States and service delivery areas can re- 
spond to these changes. 

Thank you, Mr Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of William A. Tracy follows:] 
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Thank you, Mr* Chairman and imimbara of th« CORimitt««. I am William A. 
Tracy, Bxacutivo Diraotor of N«w Jaraay'i Smploymant and Training 
Cocomisaion • 

X appraciata tha opportunity to taatify today on bahalf of th« nation's 
Govarnora* The Govarnora hava promotad raforma in walfara, 
adminiatrativa financing for tha Bmploymant Sacurity and Un^mploymant 
Inaurancar child cara, education and dialocatad workar training 
programa* Thay hava baan daeply committad to aupporting initiativaa 
that will anabla thia country to battar davalop our human capital. Whan 
akillad labor joina tha liat of acarca raaourcaa, it ia critical that 
wa carafully examina tha axtant to which our job training programa ara 
preparing our workforce* 

Wa welcome you to your new poet ae chairman of thie eubcommittee and 
thank you for taking an interent in what we believe ie major priority 
of Oovernore in thie nation preparing all Americana for the jobe of 
the 19908. 

Overall, we are pleaeed that ef forte to refine JTPA addreee many of the 
critical areae that we believe can improve the program, but at the eame 
time maintain the baelc principlee that guided the creation of the Job 
Training Partnerehip Act nine years ago* 

We commend the Congreee for your foreeight in eetabliebing when JTPA 
wie originally enacted in 1982 the following four guiding principles. 
We urge that theee be maintained ae the bedrock for future amendmente* 
The principlee you eetabliehed were thati 

o "The legielation muet provide for the involvement of the private 
sector in the deeign and adminietration for training programe..*" 

o **Job training legielation muet recogniie the true principle of 
federalism* *« The new JTPA legielation will recognise the role of 
the etate in all local programe and end the exceesive involvement 
of the federal government*** 

o **Job training legielation muet be training legielation and not an 
income maintenance program*** 

o **Leglelation muet ineist on performance*** 



He strongly believe that euch fundamental precepte ae federal, etate, 
and local partnerehipe, t')e policy-making and managerial role of the 
oovernore, an<1 the flexibility for statee and local eervice delivery 
areae to develop reeponaee that are unique to their neede are 
absolutely eeeential to the continued eucceee of JTPA* We urge you to 
uphold theee legielative principlee in the committee's bill* 

In thie regard, I will ehare with you eeveral thoughte on areae of 
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particular Importanca to us — facilitating Govarnora afforta to 
aatabliah coordinatad human invaatmant atratagiaa, improving targating, 
aatabliahing a aaparata youth and adult tit la, davaloping and improving 
mathoda for aaauring accountable^ quality programa, and reforming 
performance atAndarda* 



DKVgLOPINC K OCX>RDIWATgD HOMAM IKVB3TMBNT STRATEGY 

The Governor a cocimand Congraai^' commitment to enauring that atatea more 
effectively coordinate employment « training, and education programa. 
It ia important for you to recognize the importance of coordination and 
to provide Governors the opportunity to integrate the planning and 
overaight of JTPA and other human investment programa, as approprii:.te, 
within their statoa* 

The Governora urge you tot 

o provide Governora with the option of consolidating overaight and 
planning for their employment and training and vocational education 
programa into a aingle council, and to encourage ita creation 
through incentlvea, for example by providing funding to staff the 
council * 

o provide Governora with flexibility in both the aize and compoaition 
of the Human Resources Investment council* 

o enable Governora, as propoaed in the Department of Labor 'a 
diacusaion draft, to aeek a waiver from any atatutory or regulatory 
proviaion which impadea the atate'a ability to accomplish the basic 
goala of JTPA, for example reducing the high r ^ool dropout rate or 
increaaing literacy levela* This would fucilitate an outcome 
oriented approach to performance* 

o allow atates the option of developing a aingle workforce 
preparation plan which could then be aubmitted to the varioua 
federal agenciea in lieu of the current individual plana now 
aubmitted for JTPA, Perkina, Adult Education, JOBS, etc. 

In many atatea, auch as in New Jerauy, the Governor haa taken the 
initiative to aet up a conaolidated human invaatmant council. 
Batabliahed in atate law in 1990, the New Jeraey Employment and 
Training commission is deaigned to plan and coordinate occupational 
education and workforce readineas aervicea acroaa the juriadiction of 
all cabinet departmenta in the atate. The memberahip aatiafiea the 
requirement of the State Job Training Coordinating Council <SJTCC), and 
workj very cloaely with the memberahip of the State Council on 
Vocational Education. 

The Cocmiaaion ia eatabliahed on the basis of two principleat all 
activitiea are labor market driven and all aervicea ara cuatomer 
focused* 

The following ar^ aevaral of tha results from the commission's first 
yeart 
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o Stata-X«val agsnciss w«rs consolidatsd from 64 distinct programs 
op«ratBd by 6 govarnmant departmenta into 15 program areas in thrss 
dttpartmants. 

o The Coowission sstablishsd an occupational education task force 
that developed a nsw approach to looking at secondary and 
poatsecondary occupational education, including a new definition 
for occupational education based on function and not program or 
grade level. 

o The Cownission strongly sndorsed linking various levels of 
schooling (e.g. high schools and two-year collages) with the 
private ssctor so that lifiilong learning can be a continuous 
value-added experience for the **customer . ** 

The pioneering efforts in southern New Jersey in the field of "computer 
integrated manufacturing*' (CIM) are an excellent extjaple of a 
successful partnership between educational institutions and the private 
sector. Camdsn County Coomunity College serves as the centerpiece of 
this CIM educational program. All of the area county colleges, with 
linkagee to the secondary schools and the New Jersey Institute of 
Technology, offer students a range of cariier options in this cutting 
edge field. As this program evolves, students in secondary schools 
will be able to pursue a career path that will take them through four 
years of college. The CIM centers contain a -model factory" where 
companies can begin experimenting with sophisticated production 
techniquea to decide whether they are technically or economically 
feasible. At the same time, as new methods in computer-bassd programs 
in engineering, design, and manufacturing become available, workers can 
receive training from the county colleges. 

Washington State Governor Booth Gardner signed into state law last week 
a law that creates a tripartite Workforce Training and Education 
Coordinating Council, made up of 9 representatives from business^ 
labor, and state government. Modelled on the German system, this 
adviaory body has broad authority to establish statswide workforce 
preparation policy. Washington sought to consolidate all workforce 
preparation policy advisory boarda into a single council, but becauae 
of the different membership requirements for the Carl Perkins 
Vocational Education and ths JTPA councils, they v*ere unable to do so. 
Washington's compromise was to make the new council a part of the JTPA 
Council, and to leave the federally mandated vocational education body 
intact. 

If, on the other hand. Governors had the authority to waive ths 
composition and fixsd membership requirements of Councils under 
existing law, statss could iroplsmsnt coordinated human investment 
strategies withovJt having to go through so many contortions. 

The Governors suggest that there is not one single approach to ths 
development of a coordinated human resource strategy, but rather that 
ycu facilitate and reward stats efforts to integrate human resourcs 
development policy and planning by expanding opportunities for 
flexibility . 
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I would bm happy to provide you with mor* information about th« N«w 
Jaraay Bmploymant and Training Coomiaaion* 



ORIATER ACQOOlffABILlTy: 

TBI WKID fOR IMPRQVKD TARGITIWG THAT ALLOWS gO U FLKXIBILTTT 

Tha Govarnora coamand afforta to mora apacificalXy targat JTPA programa 
to our moat naady, moat at-riak, citizana* Thay aupport amandsaants 
that would raquira that partlcipanta axparianca barriora to acnploymant 
bayond b«ing aconomically diaadvantagad. Govarnora agraa that thay 
muat work to anaura that individuala lacking in baaic akilla, with a 
hiatory of long-^tarm dapandancy on public aaaiatanca, or with limitad 
or troublad work hiatoriaa ara tha priority of thia program. 

At tha aaflM tiM, tha Govarnora urga that tha comitmant to targating 
not conatrain atata and local govarnaanta' ability to faahion and 
aupport activitiaa conaiatant with tha goal of aarving tha moat in 
naad^ but raaponaiva to local circumatancaa* Tha natura of tv;a atTiak 
or chronically unamployad population in Aahland, Kantucky nay b« vary 
diffarant from that in Camdan, Naw Jarsay, or Black Rivar Falla, 
Wiaconain. 

Spacif icallyr wa urga that tha lagialatiun aatabliah that tha Sarvica 
Oalivary Araa (SDA), with tha approval of tha Govatnor, hava tha option 
to daaignata an additional aarioua barriar to amployoMnt bayond thoaa 
aatabliahad in tha fadaral lagialation. Tha datanaination %rauld bm 
baaad on tha danographica and apecific naada of tha araa. Wa axpact 
that tha adainiatration'a propoaal will includa thia proviaion. 

Tha Govarnora agraa that it is imparativa that tha youth program targat 
thoaa moat at-riak. Howavar, it is alao important that tha amandmanta 
acknowladga that what compriaaa youth mat at riak variaa acroaa tha 
country and avan within any aingla atata. Soma particularly rural 
— araaa do not hava aa aavara a dropout problam aa othara, and yat may 
atill hava a aignificant numbar of individuala who ara aconomically 
diaadvantagad and lack tha baaic and/or vocational akillo nacassary to 
obtain and ratain a job* Thara ara a numbar of factora that may 
contributa to an individual baing at riak, including but not limited to 
not having complatad high achool. Satting a 50 parcant floor on 
out-of-achool youth would bm datrimantal to thoaa atataa that hava 
•atabliahad auccaaaful, in-achool programa in an attanpt to raduca tha 
dropout rata. It would appaar that wa ahould aupport programa daaignad 
in conjunction with tha aducation ayatam, which ara aimad at drop-out 
pravantion and incraaaing high achool achiavamant, givan that thia ia 
ona of tha moat important goala of JTPA and ia conaiatant with tha 
National Goala for Education* 

It ia critical that tha lagialation ba axtramaly claar on tha nmm6 to 
targat individuala with multipla barriara, but at tha aama tima not b* 
ao praacriptiva that it prohibita Govarnora from crafting aolutiona 
that accommodata tha circumatancaa in thair atata, or a particular araa 
within tha atata. 
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h SlPARATl YOOTH AWD ADDLT TITLl 

Tha Oovernora support changaa to craata a distinct youth and adult 
titla* By craating a aaparat* youth titl«« targatad to out~of-«chool or 
in-«chool at«ri«k youth, th« legislation acknowladgaa that youth 
r«quir« a unique package of aolutionsr one that i« highly coordinatad 
with our educational aystMi* Thm Oovarnora urga you to aatabliah a 
••parata youth and adult tit la, wit^. the option aval labia to aach SDA 
to catabliah a aaparata aunvn«r program* Thia wilX allow tha 
flexibility to conduct' yaar-round youth programa aa wall aa aarva 
aconoaically disadvantaged youth who can participate only during the 
eunner monthe* 

Rather than mandating that each eursier participant aleo engage in a 
year-round activity, we would encourage you to adopt the approach taken 
by your Houee colleaguee laet year* That propoeal eetabliahed that 
each SDA develop an aeeeeecaent and aarvice strategy for each 
participant. If participation in a year-round program fits the client 'e 
neede, ehe or he could anroll* 

I ehould mention ae well that the Oovernore eupport the Youth 
Opportunitiee Unlimited Program, provided that grant applicatione are 
euboitted with the approval of Oovernore, funding for the demonstration 
programe ie adminietered through the etate, and the grante are funded 
only after the primary youth and adult titlee have at leaet level 
funding with an adjuetment for inflation* Given the legislation's focus 
on accountability and coordination, it would seem counterproductive for 
individual SDAs to bs dsvs loping programa that may not be fully 
reconciled with the Governor'e prioritiee and overall etrategy for 
eervice delivery* 



GMATKR A<X!OPirrABILITY» IMPROVEMK MTS IW PROGRAM QOALITY AMD IIITgCRITr 

When releaeing the National Education Ooale last year, the Preeident 
and the Oovernore etated, "At preeent, neither federal nor etate and 
local lawe and regulatione focue eufficiently on roeulte or on real 
educational improvement for all chi Idren* * * In a word, we want to ewap 
red tape for reeulte*** 

^rrnrilMinric Reforma 

The Oovernore believe that programnatic re forme, like thoee proporsd in 
the adroiniet rat ion's bill this ysar and put forth by both ths Hoi a and 
Ssnate during ths last Congress, will substantially improvs program 
quality* Spscif ically, ths Governors support ths smphasis on ssrving 
individuals with multipls barriere, the focue on attaining education 
and basic skills incrsasingly nscsssary in ths workforcs, and ths 
importancs the propossd rsforms placs on sstablishing comprshsnsivs 
statewide etrategiee in cooperation with education pr^^ramA. The 
education-training partnerehip must be extended beyond cocrdinati^;: -.yjcl 
linkage within a eingle designated eet-aeide program as is the cass 
with ths sxisting "B percent" program^ into an intdgratsd ssrvics 
dslivsry structurs wovsn throughout ths system, ae wnuld be the cass 
with ths propossd "5 percent" linkage and coordination program* 
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Capacity B uilding 

In addition I wm urya you to invaat in raaaarch and davalopoMint, 
tachnical aaaiatancsi and capacity building at th* national i atata, and 
local lavala. If wa are going to achiava JTPA'a goals with « mora 
aarioualy diaadvantagad population, wa muat anhanctt tha ayatacn'a 
capacity* Spacificallyi tha Oovarnora aupport granta for raplication 
of modal programa (ao long aa tha cantraX titlaa racaiva laval funding 
plua an incraaaa for inflation)^ aa wall aa a atata aat-aaida for 
capacity building. 

ProttfmM Intaqritv 

fliMultanaoualy, tha Oovarnora racognixa that it ia nacaaeary to 
atrangthan naaauraa to inprova program intagrity and aupport thm 
approach outlinad in tha dapartmant'a diacuaaion drftft. Th« Oovarnora 
do not support tha wholaaala implMkantation of 0MB circulara onto tha 
JTPA Program primarily bacauaa thay will not addraaa tha problama wa 
all intand to corract and will forca atataa to duplicata accountability 
and accounting procaduraa alraady in procaaa. 

Annually atataa raiaa and axpand ovar $400 billion from thair own 
aourcaa; for thaaa funda wa muat davalop procaduraa that ttnaura tha 
intagrity of our accounting and procurMMnt practicaa. To forca atataa 
to apply a diffarant aat of practicaa for tha implamantation of fadaral 
programs ia duplicativa without any guarantaa of af factivanaaa. ¥m 
alao baliava that a national mandata of 0MB circulara ia inconaiatant 
with tha original goala of JTPAi outlinad at tha onaat of my tttatimony. 

If a apacific problam naada to ba addrasaad in implamanting or 
anforcing atata practica or in tha practica itaalfi wa should fix tha 
problami not ovarlay an additional croaacutting ayatam. 

Spacificallyi tha Govarnors aupport impoaing and anforcing tha 
following aat of raforma, outlinad in tha adminiatration' a piopoaal. 
Tha Oovarnor would ba raquirad tos 

o astablivh fiacal control and accounting principlaa conaistant with 
Gariarally Accaptad Accounting Principlaa (GAAP); 

o praacribv, implamant, and monitor procuramant atandarda to anaura 
fiacal accountability; and 

o raport to tha fs>.: ^ratary ragarding tha abova on an annual basia* 



Insura & it'> aoitv in Ch .h11 Statas Through An Allowanca tOX. Aa 

Adainiatral t vs Minimu^i: 

In addition, tha aovarnors urga you to provida amall atataa with a 
g\iarantaad t >nimum amount of adminiatrativa dollara* Hagardlaaa of tha 
amount of dollara for which thay ara raaponaiblai small atataa muat 
aatabliah policiaa for Oovarnorai daaign and conduct jcaptabla 
monitoring practicaa i provida tachnical asaistancai raviaw and avaluata 
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programs and othar ralatad program piana, and ganarally carry out tha 
aama admin iat rat iva functions a« othar atatae* Thaaa raaponaibilitiaa 
would grow with tha propoaad changaa to JTPA* Bacauaa many atataa hava 
not had adaquata adminiatrativa funda, fiald monitoring, for axampla, 
haa auffarad. Thia ia praciaaly tha typa of activity that ia nacaaaary 
to anaura program intagrity and to pravont fraud and abuaa* 

Although anauring that aach atata racaiva at laaat $600,000 in 
adminiatrativa funda would coat approximataly $5 million and $450,000 
would coat approxiiDataly $2*7 million, tha JTPA Liaiaona Group and tha 
Stata Job Training Coordinating Council chaira support thia propoaal. 
Both organizationa raprasent all of tha atatae* 



Modif icationa to Kxistina Performanca Standarda 

Tha Govarnora aupport modif icationa to axiating parformanca atandarda 
to raflact tha graatar focua on aarvica to individuala with multipla 
barriara to amploymant* Thay conaidar it a critical acknowladgamant of 
tha multiatap procasa J.nvoXvad in cloaing tha amploymant gap, and ara 
particularly p?aaaad that panding propoaala hava addad tha attainmant 
of basic or amployability anhancamant akilla to tha factora which will 
maaaura parformanca. 

At tha aama tima, it ia imparativa to kaap in mind that changing tha 
amphasia of JTPA will maan it will involva a graatar invaatmant of tima 
and monay to achiava aimilar raaulta with a mora difficult population. 
How long and how difficult it will ba dapanda on tha praciaa atandarda 
tha Dapartmant of Labor devalopa. 

Tha Govarnora would ancouraga you not to lagialata that tha Sacratary 
davalop aaparata parformanca atandarda for tha hard-to-aarva, which 
might inadvartantly lowar axpactationa for diffarant aagmanta of our 
population. Thay baliava that tha currant parformanca managamant 
ayatam and incantivaa, including tha atata rola in adminiat«ring 
incantiva policy, offara aufficiant opportunitiaa for Govarnora to 
targat and reward aervices to hard to aerva clianta. 



COMMgWTS OW OTHgR PROVISIONS 

I would lika to touch quickly on aavaral othar mattara: tha JTPA 
ayatam 'a capacity to accommodata JTP^ amandmantaj tha incraaaad coata 
of aarving cliantw undt^r tha amandmantay a propoaal to "aunaat** JTPA in 
1997; and propoaala to carva diatincticna in tha continuum of aarvicaa 
wa provida clianta. 

inaurina A Baooth Tranaition 

Tha Govarnora ara daaply conwiittad to adapting thair job training 
aystama to tha changaa brought about by thaaa amandmanta. At tha aama 
tima, thay caution that tha raaponaa may ba mora wranching to tha 
ayatam than aoma might expact. It will ba imparativa that tha fadaral 
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government, statas, tnd SDAs ar« trovlded with lufflclent funds to 
r«fin« thair operations, build th«ir capacity, and provida ampXa and 
tiiMly tachnical aaaiatanca. Moraovar, it ia important that wa davalop 
a raaaonabla impXamantation timaframa— i,a* a full calandar yaar for 
tha rafonaa which will ra^ira new or raviaad capacity* 

Incraaaino JTPA coata 

Bacauaa JTPA will ba working with a mora diaadvantagad, laaaar akillad 
population, inavitably tha coat of achiaving auccaaa will incraaaa. 
With axiating appropriationa lavala, in Program Yaar 1989, Jitla IIA of 
th« Job Training Partnarahip Act aarvad laaa than 3 parcant of tha 
aconomically diaadvantagad individuals in thia .country* It will ba vary 
important that tha Adminiatration and congraaa maintain a auatainad 
comreitmant to appropriating aufficiant funda to affactivaly tackle ths 
kind of comprahanaiva training programa ambodiad in thaaa amandmanta* 
Obvioualy, it would ba countar-productiva if thaaa amandmanta lad to 
raductiona in our lavala of aarvica* Wa aatimata that tha coat of aach 
success story subsequent to the JTPA amendment a will be double today's 
— a worthy /.nvaatment, but eaaential to consider in determining 
funding levela* 



The Governora oppose the Adminiatration' a propoaal to sunset JTPA in 
1997* JTPA waa purpoaefully created by Congreas in 1982 with a 
permanent authorization, ao aa to guarantee aome continuity in training 
services to this nation'a economically diaadvantagad individuala and to 
assure government's private aector partnera of the permanency of the 
program* If changea to JTPA are neceaaary — aa they are now — there 
is nothing to prevent the Congress from pursuing these reforms* 
However, to put the program on a forced review schedule eliminatea the 
guarantee of atability and may in fact prevent the program from being 
amended at a time when it ia appropriate to do so* 

Cost Categories 

If, aa the thrust of this amendmenta proceaa auggeata, the JTPA program 
ia going to target a more extensive array of aervicea on individuala 
with aerioue harriers to employment, counaeling and aaaeasment will 
play an increaaingly important role* However, if, aa the Department 
propoaea, a fourth coat category la added to the three clready preaent, 
and aaaeaament and counseling are not considered direct training, 
efforts to incorporate theae components into our service delivery will 
suffer* The mix of proper services will vary a great deal from client 
to client, yet the creation of a fourth category with specific 
percentage ceilinga for each presuppoaes a fixed approach to meeting 
clienta' needa* 

The Governora aee no advantage to drawing a aeemingly arbitrary 
diet inct ion between the continuum of aaaeaament, counaeling, and 
training aervicea provided directly to clienta that help ua achieve our 
goal of placing youth and adulta in quality joba* Adding a fourth coat 
category will also have the effect of increaaing SDAa' adminiatrative 
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burdan b«cauM« of th« n<ic«0iity for additional tracking, tharaby 
detract ing from ■•rvicaa to cliantt. Por vary diaadvantagad 
individuala, building aalf-aataami for axampla, ia particularly 
important and of tan a necassary pracursor to training. 



I apaak on bahalf of the covarnora whan I thank you again for your 
laadarahip in halping the JTPA ayatatn avolv? into a prograni which can 
mora affactively addreas tha d4<'nandf of our currant labor markat and 
tha critical naada of our workara. 

Wa look forward to working with you aa you continua work on the 
amandmenta to the Job Training Partnarahip Act, and would ba happy to 
anawar any questions you have this afternoon* 



*** 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Tracy. 

There is a response that members of Congress have, Mr. Pavlov 
talked about it years ago, when bells go off. So we are going to take 
a short minute while we go and respond to these bells one more 
time. 

WeUl have a short recess and well be right back. Thank you. 
[Recess.] 

Chairman Perkins. Having returned from that irresistible urge, 
we now move on to the next guest that we have with us today. We 
are very pleased to have with us today the Honorable John Gart- 
land. Chairman of the National Commission for Employment 
Policy. 

Please feel free, as I said earlier, to shorten and summarize. 

Mr. Gartland. I will try to summarize the summary. Last night, 
I did a 5 minute summary. Let me quickly go through the summa- 
ry of the summary. 

As you have heard, flexibility is the cornerstone of JTPA. The 
things that I am going to tell you now the Commissicu has ap- 
proved from the research that we have done. 

First of all, we strongly recommend the retention of the 8 per- 
cent set-aside. We feel that that is very important. 

Number two, we strongly recommend the retention of the 
Summer Youth Employment and Training Program. We can get 
into this again if you would like to. I would have loved to have 
been on the first panel to answer some of your questions. But 
again, we feel very strongly on that. 

There is one thing that we bring out now that we feel is very 
important. It is a kind of breakthrough. Your staff is aware of it, 
that we are now using the Unemployment Insurance data in a 
study to evaluate JTPA and the post program. We think this will 
give a much greater benefit to those States where it can be used. 
We have some further study on it. We have to worry about the con- 
fidentiality, which is another part of the study that we are doing 
now. We have added more States to it. I hope by this fall, we will 
hav^^ some real recommendations to you from the Commission on 
this matter. 

The other thing is that we do want to endorse the establishment 
of the Human Resource Investment Councils at the State level, but 
we would like you to establish three-year terms or some function of 
terms, and also establish a process whereby the Governor desig- 
nates the chairman and appoints members on a staggered basis. 
But when a new Governor comes in, you do not just erase the 
w^hole council and start over again. There is a long learning period 
in the JTPA. I know from experience. 

I would like to read something else because I think it is impor- 
tant. Another concern that we have is about food stamp program 
involvement in JTPA. First, we recommend that ''recipients of food 
stamps" as an eligibility of JTPA should be replaced with ''eligible 
for food stamps." We have found that current eligibility require- 
ments have an unintended effect of encouraging and creating an 
incentive for people to accept food stamps if they want to enter 
JTPA. Or the effect that if they don't want food stamps, they don't 
come into the program. 
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Secondly, a similar problem would arise when the number of 
people on food stamps was used in the allocation formula. This also 
could give an unintended incentive to enroll people in food stamps 
to enlarge your JTPA allotment. 

We understand, and we just realized this the other day, that 
some agencies are asking the Census Bureau to investigate the fea- 
sibility of developing income data for local areas that would be 
available between censusos. This data could prove useful for the 
JTPA allocation formula. We are very encouraged, and we are 
going to be pushing on this to see if something could be worked 
out. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We would be glad to answer any 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. John Gartland follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF 
JOHN C. GARTLAND, CHAIRMAN 
NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY 
BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MAY 21, 1991 

On behalf of the National Commission for Employment Policy, I 
wish to thank Chairman Perkins and Members of this Subcommittee for 
the opportunity to share with you the Commission's views on 
amendments to the Job Training Partnership Act. 

My testimony is based on the Commission's findings an^ 
recommendations as well as Commission-sponsored research. Some of 
the suggestions were offered two years ago in testimony presented 
to the Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity in the U.S. 
Senate and the Committee on Education and Labor in the U.S. House 
of Representatives. Many suggestions are new: they are based on 
research completed after the earlier testimony had been presented. 

My testimony focuses on major Issues that have surfaced about 
the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) since I last presented 
testimony, one issue relates to pressures to centralize decision- 
making at the federal level. A second issue concerns the need to 
strike a balan.-^e between increasing the human capital of 
economically disadvantaged individuals and providing them with 
financial support. Third, there is a need for states and SDAs to 
^ncrease their efficiency, cost- and program-effectiveness. And 
finally, there is a concern over equity of access to JTPA programs. 

I will discuss these issues — and indicate the Commission's 
recommendations — using as the frame of reference, one of the 
principles on which JTPA was established: New Federalism. New 
Federalism shifted responsibility for JTPA to the states and local 
areas and gave them flexibility in how they operate their progMms. 

For several reasons flexibility for states and local areas 
{specifically. Service Delivery Arras cr (SDAs)] is even more 
Important than it was in the early 1980s. 

o Not only is the nation's population becoming increasingly 
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diverse, but also the dimensions of this diversity differ 
among states and localities. For example, the size of 
the iininigrant population varies widely from state to 
state and city to city. Also, the level of education and 
training of different immigrant groups varies widely. As 
a result, individual local education and training systems 
are experiencing demands of different types and degrees. 
In some places, there is a tremendous need for programs 
to include both basic skills and English as a second 
language (ESL) issues; in other localities the need is 
more focused on ESL programs; and in still other places, 
where there are few immigrants , the need is for basic 
skills reF«<^iiation and dropout prevention within our 
native-borii population. 

o . tates and local areas are experiencing budget 
constraints to different degrees. Moreover, among 
localities that must cut back programs, there are 
variations in the extent to which funds from either state 
or private sector sources are available to "pick up the 
slack. " 

o Since the early 1980s there has been an inciease in the 
number of federally sponsored employment and training 
progra.r - and there hc\s been an increasing emphasis on 
progre. coordination. Since JTPA was enacted, separate 
federal employment and training programs have been 
established for food stamp recipients and welfare 
recipients. These program now co-exist at the local 
level not only with JTPA programs, but also with older 
programs such as the Employment S^.rvice and the 
vocational education system. Each of these programs has 
its own rules, regulations, administrative structures and 
incentive systems. It is the responsibility of state and 
local officials to link these programs to achieve greater 
cost-effectiveness and more "user friendly" program 
access for potential clients. 

First, I would like to discuss a JTPA program where 
flexibility versus centralization is a major issue. The program is 
the 8-percent education-coordination set-aside. 

Two years ago, my testimony indicated that the Commission was 
in strong support of this set-aside. These funds have been 
invaluable to the JTPA system as a reserve for innovative programs. 
In our research on JTPA programs for the homeless, we heard how 
state and local programs rely on 8-percent funding for pilot 
projects. 

In addition, witnesses at hearings held across the nation told 
the Commission how these resources were instrumental in funding 
English as a second language programs. In our report. Training 
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Hlftpanicss Implications for the JTPA system , the Commission 

recommended the set-aside be supported until the Department ot 
Labor had undertaken additional research on its uses and shared its 
findings with Congress and the states* 

Since that time, we have undertaken some of this research at 
the Commission* We have several findings* 

As you know, the current education-coordination set-aside has 
an 80/20 split* At least 80 percent of the funds ynust be used to 
provide education and training services to eligible participants 
through cooperative agreements between education and JTPA agencies* 
Not more than 20 percent of the set-aside mav b e used for 
coordination of education and training services* 

One of our findings is that states use the 20-percent portion 
of the set-aside for a variety of coordination activities* These 
funds allow the st»ites to have flexibility in establishing criteria 
for designing activities with other relevant employment and 
training programs. 

Second, the absence of federal performance standards allows 
the states to use the 80 percent portion of the set-aside to serve 
those economically disadvantaged individuals who are the "hardest 
to serve." This is not to imply that the "hard to serve" are not 
being served in Titles II-A and II-B; rather the 8-percent progra as 
are more likely to serve the harder to serve* 

Although there are no fede.;al perf orinance standards for the 8- 
percent programs, the Commission found that many states have 
established benchmarks or goals for measuring outcomes* These 
benchmarks are less scringent than regular JTPA Title II 
performance standards since the .-najority cf 8-percent programs are 
focusing on the "hardest to serve" youth and adults* 

Third, as you know, the current 8-percent program allows 25 
percent of the 80-percent portion to be used to serve non- 
economically disadvantaged individuals, This "window" has proven 
to be useful: while some individuals do not technically meet the 
JTPA eligibility criteria, they nevertheless have serious barriers 
to becoming employable and are usefully served by the program* 

The Commission recommends retaining the 0 -percent education 
coordination oet-aside. 

In accordance with Sec* 163 (a) of JTPA, "The Secretary is 
authorized to monitor all reiupitnts of financial assistance under 
this Act to cSeterinine whether they are complying with the 
provisions of this Act and regulations issued under this Act," the 
commission recommends that the Secretary of Labor, through a 
technical assistance guide or other guidance memoranda, clarify the 
Department of Labor *s interpretation of "coordination" and explain 
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how the Sec. 123 funds can be used to further improve coordination 
among JTPA, education, and other relevant agencies. This 
explanation should include specific examples of options for 
allowable activities in the areas of contracting , procurement , 
technical assistance, and programs. The Secrvitary of Labor should 
provide states with full information as to the standards and 
requireroents that will be used in the Department of Laboir's 
monitoring and oversight activities. 

With regard to the percent of funds that can be spent on non- 
econoinically disadvantaged individuals, the Commission recommends 
that it be reduced from 25 percent to 10 percent. We recommend 
retaining a percentage of funds for states who have a need for 
serving those with serious barriers to employment even though they 
do not technically need the JTPA eligibility criteria. However, 
based on the Commission's research, most states do not fully 
utilize the 25-percent window since they have n\any economically 
disadvantaged individuals in need of services. 

The second issue I noted at the outset is a need to strike a 
balance between piroviding economically disadvantaged people with 
training and with financial support. 

In previous testimony I indicated that the Commission 
supported retaining the summer Youth Employment and Training 
Progrsiw (^VETP) . The Commission continues to support this program. 
Summer employment programs for economically disadvantaged youth are 
essential . 

Moreover, the Commission has found that states and localities 
differ in their ability to support summer programs on their own» 
There aire differences among SDAs in i:he extent to which they have 
access to funds for summer youth programs from sources other than 
JTPA. Specifically, urban SDAs tend to have more alternative 
sources of funds than rural SDAs. For urban SDAs, using JTPA 
euroir ?r youth fuvids for a year-round program can be a viable option. 
Rural SDAs do not havp alternative sources of funding to the same 
degrvie » 

In addition, the extent to which SDAs h?ve non-JTPA funds for 
a summer youth employment program can change from one year to the 
next. I went to illustrate this point by referring to last 
Saturday's article in the way^hinaton Pos t on summer jobs for youth. 



"...More than 10,000 teenagers h?\ve signed up for the summer 
job program already, far more than Mayor Sharon Pratt Dixon's 
deep budget cuts or the city's business community, now reeling 
froiTi recession, will likeiy be able to accommodate. [Cori] 
Duvall [an applicant for a summer job] has heard all of that 
talk, but she wasn't budging. 'I n^.ed real job, and this is 
my best chance,' she said..." Wji.^hington Posl: "Gambling on 
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summer Job in D.C,,*' P.BX (Saturday May 38, 1991) c 

j.n the wChunission'is study of the sumner youth program the 
major fin<»ing that emerged was: sDAs want to retain their current 
flexibility. 

As you know, currently the Title II-A proc^ram combines adult 
and youth funding ir.to a single allocation; each SDA is required to 
expend a minimum proportion of ii-a funds on youth (in roost SDAs, 
40 percent) . SDAs inay spend more on youth than their expenditure 
requirements Some SDAs — placing a strong emphasis on youth 
services — spend up to 70 percent of their IX-A allocation on 
youth. The strongest st^itistical finding from the research is that 
SDAs want to retain this flexibility to shift funds from adult to 
youth programs. 

Almost half of the SDAs in our study (49 percent of the over 
240 SDAs who responded) rank a year-round youth title a)3 having a 
potentially strong negative impact since it would eliminate SDAs* 
flexibility. Nearly three quarters (74 percent) reported that such 
an option would have either a negative or strongly negative impact. 
Also, 70 percent of the respondents ranked a youth program that 
retains a separate summer component, but eliminates local spending 
flexibility, having a potentially negative impact. 

The Commission concurs with the SDAs' views. The flexibility 
granted to sDAs to determine the employment and training needs of 
their communities and design programs to best meet those ncedr, is 
a key element of the original JTPA legislation. 

The past efforts cf the Department of Labor to encourage, not 
mandate, SC'As to add an educational component to the summer program 
struck the appropriate balance between financial support and 
training. SDAs too have struck a balancj, the balance that seemed 
appropriate to them, For example, using the flexibility in the 
current system, over GO percent of the SDAs that oar researchers 
contacted transferred at '.east some youth program participants 
between Titles II-A and II-B. 

On the issue of states* and SDAs* need to increase their 
efficiency, cost- and program-effectiveness, the Commission has 
several projects. The Commission has undertaken research that 
examines how progran efficiencies can be achieved at all levels of 
administering employment and training programs. The issues have 
ranged from streamlining eligibility and requirements at program 
intake to improving the cost-effectiveness of data collection oi£ 
the programs * outcomes . 

One potential area for achieving program efficiencies is in 
the use ot state Unemployment insurance (UI) wage records to 
evaluate JTPA outcomes. The commission believes that wage 
records have great potential as a source of data on outcome:^ which 
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can be used in evaluating the JTPA program. The UI data show great 
promise as a cost-effective way to measure post-program outcomes 
than the current survey of JTPA participants undertaken 13 weeks 
after they complete the program. 

I am basing this statement on the preliminary findings of a 
Commission project on the feasibility of using UI data to evaluate 
JTPA. The project — which will involve 19 states and three 
program years by its conclusion -- is well underway. Specific 
findings to date are quite encouraging: 

o UI wage records have been linked successfully to JTPa 
adipinistrative records for 15 states and Program Years 
1986 and 1987. 

o The linked data have been used to track the employment 
and earnings of different groups of JTPA participants, 
such as minorities and welfare recipients, for up to two 
years after they receive training services. 

The first report from this project v.»as released this springs- 
other reports are due this fall. 

The Commission is currently working with the Department of 
Labor to test the feasibility of using the UI data in the 
Department's performance standards system. The Commission is also 
canvassing the JTPA and UI agencies in all the stattes to assess 
their capacity for data-sharing and to develop an appropriate 
approach for meeting confidentiality provisions in the states* 
lavs. 

Preliminary results indicate that the UI data could be offered 
to the states ass an optional method for evaluating post-program 
outcomes under JTPA. This would both increase the system's 
flexibility and save on administrative costs. However, until it 
has addressed the full range of technical and administrative issues 
involved in the use of UI data, including the critical issue of 
privacy and confidentiality the Commission does no*- ..-int to make 
any recommendations at this time. 

The Commission plans to develop its recommendations later this 
year. In any event the Commission anticipates that these 
recommendations could be implemented by the Department of Labor 
without any legislative chr^nges to JTPA. 

Second, a little over a year ago, the Commission initiated an 
examination of the federal and state program coordination problems 
in government-sponsored programs for the economically 
disadvantaged. Our findings have led us to conclude that serioas 
and concerted action, involving both the President and the 
Congress, must be made to improve coordination among and between 
these programs . 
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Let me emphasize that we are not looking at coordination for 
coordination's sake. We expect that the adoption of our 
reconunendations will lead to significant improvements in federal 
public assistance programs* Over time, these improvements should 
lead to an administrative environment that allows for increased 
program participation and the allocation of savings from program 
ndministration and towards assistance activities. 

Over the past 12 months, the Commission has met with dozens of 
people involved in the public assistance system* We have also 
conducted in-house and sponsored research* Rather than describe 
the entire project, let me just mention the phase that we are in at 
present, which happens to be the most interesting and exciting 
phase of this project* The Commission is sponsoring a series of 
seminars focusing on improving coordination in government-sponsored 
public assistance programs* The first seminar, which took place in 
Washington, d.C* on March 27t). of this year, focused on n*.>tional- 
level issues in coordination* We held a second seminar, fccusing 
on state-level coordination issues, only two weeks ago in San 
Antonio, Texas* The third seminar, which will address local 
coordination issues, is scheduled for July in San Diego, 
California* 

These seminars have been most advantageous for the Commission. 
We have had the opportunity to hear from senior White House and 
Executive Branch officials, agency staff, Congressional staff, 
public policy experts, state and local government officials, and 
interest group representatives involved in administering, 
analyzing, critiquing, or overseeing public assistance programs. 

The Commission has just spent part of the past two days 
discussing and reviewing the recommendations that it will be 
t nding to the President and the Congress in the fall. At this 
txme, the Commission recommends that Congress enact legislation to 
establish human resource or investment councils at the state level 
to foster coordinated program approaches in such key functions as 
planning, operations, ^rnd oversight. Although all states have 
integrated different aspects of public assistance pr^jrams at the 
operational stages, only a few states have attempteu to coordinate 
public assistance at the policy or decision making level. 

The Commission further recommends that the teiras of office for 
members of these state councils be set as follows: The term of 
each council member appointed by the Governor shall be three years, 
except that - (1) any such member appointed to fill a vacancy shall 
serve for the remainder of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed, and (2) of such members first taking office - (a) one 
third serve for terms of one year; (b) one third serve for terms of 
two years; and (c) one third serve for terms of three years; as 
designated by the Governor at the time of appointment. The 
Chairman shall be selected by the Governor. 
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The third project on the issue of increasing efficiency, cost- 
and program-effectiveness, concerns the Private Industry Councils. 

The Private Industry Councils epitomize one of the principles 
of JTPA: that JTPA be based on a strong private/public sector 
partnership. The Pics are the cornerstone of the service delivery 
system under JTPA. They are the primary mechanism by which the 
private sector, along with representatives from public agencies, 
can provide guidance and oversee the direction of employment and 
training programs. This is one of the main reasons we are 
conducting this study. We want to help the PICs do their important 
job. 

In its project, the Commission is seeking to learn: How do 
the PICs view their role under JTPA? And how does the private 
sector view its role on the PICs? 

The PIC study began last year. The first step was a 
Commission-sponsored meeting of the Board of the National 
Association of Private Industry Councils. The objective of the 
meeting was to learn the views of PIC chairs on issues they face on 
the Councils and on ways to improve their effectiveness. The 
following issues were discussed at the meeting: 

o training of PIC members, 

o coordination at the local level among employment and 
training programs, 

o coordination with the JTPA system among the local, state, 
and federal levels, and 

o criteria for Private industry Council membership. 

Since that meeting, the Commission has taken a 3-prong 
approach to this study. First, we are reviewing a recent 
Department of Labor report on exemplary PiCs and other literature 
on ways of strengthening Private Industry Councils. Second, we are 
participating in a survey of PiCs around the nation to see how they 
have changed over time, Finally, we are working with the National 
chamber of Commerce to learn how businessmen and businesswomen are 
responding to their roles and responsibilities on PICs. 

After the completion of these phases of the project, the 
Commission will be testing out its findings with PIC members 
through a series of activities, including hearings and other 
meetings. 

Turning to the last issue — equity as it pertains to 
accessing JTPA programs the Commission has several 

recommendations . 
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First, since I last testified, the Commission issued a report 
in which we recommended that "receipt of Food Stamps" as an 
eligibility requirement for JTPA should be replaced with "eligible 
for F(.od stamps." i will explain this recorwnondation by 

refere.tcing the report, 

Persons receiving Food stamps are eligible for JTPA by virtue 
of their participation in this program. People who meet the 
eligibility requirements for the Food Stamp program but are 
not receiving food stamps, must met JTPA's income cutoff if 
they are to enroll in JTPA. Due to differences between the 
two programs in both the level of the income cut-offs and the 
way the cut-offs are determined, in low cost of living areas 
JTPA's income cut-off is below that for food stamps. Thus in 
these areas, people with family incomes between the higher 
food stamp income requirement and the lower JTPA income 
requirement can enroll in JTPA only if tiipy first apply for, 
and receive Food stamps. (p. 2 Training Hisoanicsi 
IlPPlicetlons for the JTPA system ^ 

Thus, while we wish to encourage food stamp recipients to 
enroll in training so that they no longer need this program, in 
practice, the eligibility require.nent has had an unintended effect 
of encouraging people to accept food stamps if they want to enter 
JTPA or of discouraging people from entering JTPA If they do not 
wish to participate in the food stamp program. 

There has been some discussion within the employment and 
training community regarding the possibility of using "the number 
of people on food stamps" as one of the comp nents of a formula for 
allocating JTPA funds from the federal level to the states and 
within states, to the SDAs. The Commission strongly urges that 
this approach not be taken. 

Certainly the number of people receiving food stamps is a 
measure of the number of economically disadvantaged people in a 
state or locality and the lumber can be updated more frequently 
than the Census of Population. However, the number of people in 
the food stamp program in a state (or locality) is also a measure 
of the degree to which state and local policy-makers encourage 
people eligible for food stamps to receive the food stamps. States 
with sizeable populations cf Hispanics -- to take one group the 
Commission has researched -- would receive fewer JTPA dollars 
because Hispanics tend not to want to receive food stamps for 
cultural reasons. This is a condition unrelated to the economic 
need of the people in the state. 

Moreover, over tim^ the allocation formula would give state 
and local officials every incentive to increase the number of 
people receiving food stamps in order to receive additional JTPA 
funds. states* allocations would change in response to the 
relative success of state (and local) officials in getting people 
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to register for food stamps, again a change in a condition which is 
unrelated to economic need. 

The Commission proposes an alternative approach. In the short 
run, the allocation formula should not be changed/ it should be 
updated with the results of the 1990 Census. In the meantime, we 
understand that a number of agencies a- e considering asking the 
Census Bureau to investigate the feasib lity of developing income 
data for local areas that would be available between censuses. 
These data could prove useful for the JTPA allocation formula. The 
Commission is very excited about this possibilitty even though the 
efforts are in a preliminary stage. 

Two years ago in my testimony submitted to the Education and 
Labor Committee of the House of Representatives, I reported that 
the existing amount of documentation requirements also had the 
unintended effect of "scaring away" some of the "most in need** 
applicants. I wish to repeat that point this year. Specifically 
I am referring to the multitude of documentation requirements that 
eligibility requirements engender. For example, the Commission has 
seen numerous instances of perrons who were required to seek 
documentation proving that they had neither graduated from high 
school nor had received a General Equivalency Diploma (GEO) . It is 
relatively easy to prove that one has graduated from high school — - 
but how does one prove that one has not graduated? 

Also, I want to refer again to Saturday's article on summer 
jobs that was in the Washington Post ; 

Kevin Willi^^mson [an applicant for a summer job] was making 
nis third trip to room 103 [where the youth apply for summer 
jobs]. Twice he has been turned away, after riding alone 
across tow»n by bus, for not having all the identification 
needed. Washington Post . "Gambling on a Summer Job in D.C.,** 
p. Bl (Saturday May 18, 1991). 

In closing, I would like to make a general statement regarding 
the goal of JTPA. The goal of JTPA is to offer economically 
disadvantaged individuals, who need employment and training 
services, those services that they both need dnd want . 1 emphasize 
the term '*want'' because it is not reasonable to assume that simply 
because a government program exists, all individuals eligible for 
the program will autrinatically want to enter it. The policy 
implication of this statement is a practical one: the program must 
also be attractive — or of interest — to potential clients. I 
believe that this point is important to bear in mind as we consider 
the issues that have emerged about JTPA and discuss ways to improve 
the JTPA system as a whole and the specific training programs that 
it offers. 

The National Commission for Employment Policy is dedicated to 
assisting this Subcommittee as it seeks to improve JTPA*s efforts 
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to train disadvantaged persona so that they can obtain economically 
rewarding employment, 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I would be pleased 
to respond to any questions that you or other members of the 
Committee nay have. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Gartland. That is the short- 
est one so far today. , 

We would like to turn to Mr. Andrews to see if he has any ques- 
tions or statements for this distinguished panel. 

Mr. Andrews. I do. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . 

First of all, let me apologize for being up and down and m and 
out. We have had a lot of votes today. I have had a chance to read 
everyone's statement and I apologize for not being here to hear the 
statements in person. , , , . 

Mr. Tracy, I am particularly proud that you are here today. It is 
a great privilege to see you from our State. Let me commend you 
and your Commission on the fine job it does in New Jersey. You 
may have heard me say earlier that before coming to Washington, 
I was privileged to serve in county government as the freeholder 
director. You and I know what that means, being from New Jersey; 
the rest of the people in the room do not. It i^ not the freeloader 
director. Freeholder is a New Jersey term meaning county commis- 
sioner. I was the director of the board. The work that your Com- 
mission did in our county was exemplary. 

You were kind enough to mention our development ot the com- 
puter integrated manufacturing program at Camden Community 
College. You rather modestly failed to state that the work of your 
Commission was instrumental in helping to put that project togeth- 
er. Your Commission was also extremely instrumental in helping 
us to implement a novel reform of our welfare reform program, 
REACH program in Camden County. 

So I appreciate very much your efforts. I am very glad you are 
here today. ,. . 

Let me ask you a question that has very specific applicability to 
New Jersey, but I think it also has national applicability as well. 
You can make a case that the recession that has hi* the country 
has hit us in a qualitatively worse fashion in New Jersey for a va- 
riety of reasons owing to some diminution of our industrial capac- 
ity over time, some of the difficulties in our State budget and tax 
picture, the fact that we have many, many concentrated urban cen- 
ters like Jersey City and Patterson and Camden, that I represent, 
that do not necessarily have the assets that some other urban cen- 

I would be very interested in hearing you talk about how your 
Commission is working through the process of coordinating the 
Federal jobs welfare reform program with the activities of the Pri- 
vate Industry Council around New Jersey. . . „ 

I ask that because it seems to me that our State, maybe above all 
others, has a very crucial need right now to deal with the problem 
of our permanent underclass through the marriage of those two 
programs. I would be very interested in hearing what you think we 
ought to do and what the State is doing now. 

Mr. Tracy. First, Congressman, what the State is doing is that 
the State human resource agency has designated the Job Training 
Partnership Act and the Private Industry Councils as the deliverer 
of REACH jobs and employment and training programs. Joint 
planning efforts are taking place at the sub-State level. I think one 
ot the lessons we have learned from the implementation of REACH 
jobs is that connecting these two programs was a Herculean effort 
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requiring a lot of expenditure of local energy by both policy-makers 
and constituent advocates, but also by the people who actually run 
programs. 

One of the approaches the Commission is looking into at the 
local service del livery area is how to develop a decision-making 
structure that doesn t require the layering of this REACH/JTPA 
connection, for the vocational education/ JTPA connection, and the 
adult-ed/economic development connection. We are trying to come 
up with an infrastructure, a delivery mechanism that would allow, 
as several of the panelists have suggested today, a local board that 
would have decision-making authority over a variety of resources. 

The way we are trying to frame this, conceptually, in New 
Jersey is to talk about a workforce readiness system that encom- 
passes all of these resources and to work locallv at the construction 
of a decision-making structure. Frankly, probably, at least with the 
blessing of if not through the board of freeholders, in utilizing a 
PlOlike mechanism to nave authority over a variety of these re- 
sources. We have been successful in REACH/JTPA to different ex- 
tents in different places. But even v/ith that success, the big issue 
is if you are now going to move more pieces into the puzzle — and 
we have concluded you absolutely must have an all-chance system 
when you talk about points of connections for individual people— 
we have to come with this decision-making structure locally. We 
have it at the State level through the Commission and its interac- 
tion with the Executive Branch of government. 

Mr. Andrews. Let me ask this question for all three of our pan- 
elists. One of the success stories, I think, of JTPA is that it starts 
with an analysis of what the market needs are for labor, for em- 
ployment, and then tries to fit the training programs around that. 
The result is that when the program works properly, people get 
hired. They get work. 

Welfare reform programs historically don't do that. Frankly, in 
New Jersey, the program called REACH— that is. Realizing Eco- 
nomic Achievement— is very much similar to the Federal program 
that was enacted hore last year. It invests a lot of welfare recipi- 
ents with job training skills, daycare, transportation, medical in- 
surance, all the skills that you need to break the cycle of poverty. 
But one thing that I have heard people complain about is that it is 
sort of like teaching someone how to swim and then locking them 
out of the swimming pool. There is no real thought about what 
they are going to do with all these skills once people receive them. 
JTPA seems to have gotten over that hurdle. 

My question is to all of the panelists: What might we do in the 
law to encourage, not mandate, but encourage the link-up of local 
economic development activities with JTPA and welfare reform ac- 
tivities? 

In other words, how can we get everyone involved in job creation 
and business attraction, worker training and welfare reform all 
doing the same thing at the same time? How can we encourage 
that? 

Mr. Gartland. We just concluded that we commend New Jersey. 
They were at our coordination meeting we had at the State level. 
They have done an outstanding job. I think that you have >)o have 
your local officials work with the PIC. I mean, if you have the right 
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mix on the PIC of business, CEOs, small business, that they know 
what the job market is. Then you give them the training and give 
them the responsibility and bring the other programs. 

I think effective PICs, those which have been tramed, do reach 
out and bring in other money besides JTPA money. They are able 
to do a much better job. So it may have to be incorporated, but 
they have to have that good working relationship with the local 
clsc^cd officiflls. 

So, yes, I think you need to encourage that. I think the Depart- 
ment of Labor needs to encourage it. I think the way to answer a 
lot of these questions is that we need more training of PICs and 
knowing what they can do. 

We'll be coming back to you, Mr. Chairman, on that. We are 
doing a study on it right now. Some indications are that the PICs 
aren t as well-trained as they should be. I attended a PIC meeting 
last Thursday. I was surprised at the lack of knowledge they had. 
So we are looking into that. We will be back to you, Mr. Chairman, 

on that. , «- . 1 mi 1 i 

But it has to come from the local elected officials. They have to 
bring in both a cross section of the local business on that PIC. 

Mr. Osborne. Mr. Andrews, that is a very vital issue, in my opin- 
ion. I think part of the amendments deal with something that the 
committee needs to be very conscious of— that is the employnient 
generating section of the amendments. I contena that there is a 
place for employment generating activities and employment train- 
ing and the planning for the programs that you just referred to. 

I would certainly caution the committee not to terminate any use 
of JTPA funds to support and supplement the employment generat- 
ing activities. Whether or not you can always tie the first year dol- 
lars directed toward employment generating to jobs for JTP^ eligi- 
ble clients the first year, that is a little scary and sketchy because 
it takes longer than that to create opportunities. 

One of the things that we try to do in Eastern Kentucky, and it 
is only a token effort— and it is not an answer from the standpoint 
of legislation of what you can do. Locally, I require my supervisors 
to sit on the chamber of commerce. We are members of the local 
chamber of coinmerce. We also sit on economic development boards 
as a participant. We try to recruit those kinds of individuals to sit 

on our PIC. , , . ui * 

Mr. Andrews. I guess the experience that we have been able to 
hear in these hearings and read about is that the key to an effec- 
tive JTPA program is how active and how good the PIC is, as Mr. 
Gartland says. I wonder if we might not build in some kind of in- 
centive for local governments where if they empower the PIC to do 
more things, if they empower the PIC to be the lead agency in eco- 
nomic development in their county or city, if they emjwwer the 
PIC to become actively involved in the implementation of the wel- 
fare reform program, in exchange for that— and carry out the regu- 
lar JTPA activities— in exchange for that, some of the things that 
we heard the local officials complain about earlier could be 

dropped. l i-i. 

Perhaps there should be some re^latory exemptions. Mayl^ the 
15 percent ceiling would nit apply in those kind of cases on admin- 
istrative costs. In other words, go to local governments and say 
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that if you do the things that the successful dynamic PICs around 
the country have done, we are going to make your life easier. I am 
not going to force you to do it, because that would be antithetical 
to what this program is about, really. But we are going to give you 
some meaningful incentives with which to do that. I would think 
that that might be a fruitful area for us to explore in the future. 

Gentlemen, thank you very much. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Andrews. Yes. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. I think it would be a good idea to extend my flexi- 
bility bill then to include JTPA. 

Mr. Andrews. I am not familiar with the gentleman's flexibility 
bill. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. We'll make sure that you get a copy. 
Mr. Andrews. Flexibility for some people is abrogation for 
others. We have to be careful, right? 
Mr. GooDUNG. That's right. 

Chairman Perkins. Since this opportunity arose, I guess this is 
your turn, Mr. Goodling. Do you have any remarks? 
Mr. Goodling. No questions. 
Chairman Perkins. All right. 

I was interested in several things. Virgil's comment at the end of 
his testimony about utilizing the concentrated employment philoso- 
phy and Mr. Gartland's statement about serious and concerted 
action to improve coordination among government programs for 
the poor strike me as moving in the same direction: there is a need 
to coordinate these jobs programs and JTPA and the Job Corps. We 
talked about it Friday in Prestonsburg, Virgil and I and some labor 
officials from my region. 

What do you gentlemen think is the best way to approach this 
thing? Do you think that it is better to have all these programs 
under one roof? How would you approach it? 

Mr. Tracy. I think concept ually one-stop shopping is a very ap- 
pealing concept. When you look at, as Bill Kolberg described it, the 
mosaic of programs that have developed over the last 60 years, we 
don't have enough staff or resources in the system to move every- 
one together in one stop. 

I think Texas is exploring an approach called ''No Wrong Door,'' 
where— if I could for a minute— below the program level at the in- 
frastvuctural level, systems could be connected so that case man- 
agement could be addressed not with every program having to have 
a case manager, but resources attached to the customer and a re- 
ferral and an intake and assessment process that would allow cus- 
tomers, clients to make informed choice and not to be either cap- 
tured to fulfill the performance requirements wherever they are or 
trying to figure out how to merge in New Jersey's context commu- 
nity colleges, vocational technical schools, county welfare offices, 
Private Industry Councils. 

It becomes mind boggling on how to negotiate the shape of that 
table if it is one-stop. ^'No Wrong Door" may be a quicker policy to 
connect the pieces to. 

Mr. Gartland. I think that is good as a start. But then I think 
that the Congress is going to have to look at the eligibility require- 
ments. Every program has separate, different definitions, different 
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eligibility requirements. What is poverty? What is the poverty 
level? Where do the programs kick in? So, I mean, I think down 
the road, we have to be moving that way, I think we have to look 
at a comprehensive program of trying to get these people back into 
the workforce. But I think the local and the State governments can 
begin to move in that direction as they are trying to do in Pennsyl- 
vania in one-stop shopping. The clients have one place to go. Some 
places, the job is over in that building, three blocks away is the 
JTPA. People don't know where it is, I mean we need to bring 
those people in. We can't force them, but I think we have to make 
it more convenient for the client. 

Chairman Perkins. What do you think about the concept Mr, 
Power, I think, was talking about? The kind of super-council that 
grows on the PIC that would have more jurisdiction over a variety 
of th^se areas. 

Mr. Gartland. I think we need to go down that road. We have to 
bring it all together. But of course, you are stepping on turf. 

Chairman Perkins, Oh, no. But I can do that here. When it gets 
out in the real world, it is all right. 

Mr, Gartland. But yes. We have to start moving. We only have 
so many resources. We have to concentrate on it. I agree with you; 
we have got to start looking down that road. We are doing and will 
have for you, probably in 3 months, a coordination recommenda- 
tion. 

Chairman Perkins. How nice to see that, Mr. Gartland. 
Virgil, were you trying to say something? 

Mr. Osborne. Just a comment to support what has been said by 
both my colleagues. 

It is strange that when we look out into our community, we just 
see people who are in need of services. But once they go to an as- 
sessment center or an eligibility center, we find out they are an 
AFDC client or they are a dropout or they are a Title III dislocated 
worker or they are a displaced homemaker or something else, and 
they don't qualify for what they have there. Like you said, it is on 
the other side of town. We need something where these things are 
united to serve the people in need when they come here. 

Chairman Perkins. How would you suggest going about uniting 
them? 

Mr. Osborne. My strongest suggestion would be that you gentle- 
men there take the bull by the ^orns and start at this level. But 
we have attempted to do that locally by co-housing as many of the 
service agencies as we can. We want to take advantage of the edu- 
cational reform in Kentucky and the community centers concept to 
try to co-house some of those members. We have already been talk- 
ing with some of the superintendents in that regard. 

We have talked with the Department of Employment Service in 
an attempt t6 co-house some of the services so that when people 
come in, once it is determined where they are, they can get the 
service there in the office rather than going to the other side of the 
county or the town. 

But I think it has to start here. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me just shift gears here and go to the 
Summer Youth Program. I know Mr. Gartland said he wanted to 
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make some comments. I am going to give you an opportunity to do 
that, I am very interested. 

The administration made a proposal and they tell you the 
number of people they serve is going to go down, but they are 
going to give you a better product when the individual is served 
over the course of the whole year. The Youth Program is going to 
provide services the whole year. Youths don't have to be served for 
a year, they could still be served only 3 months in the summer- 
time. There is no requirement that they are going to be there for a 
year, but that the services provided to those individuals are better 
than under the present summer program. 

Do you think that is a good concept? Why or why not? 

Mr. Gartland. No, because my understanding, first of all— and 
maybe I misunderstand it— but my impression was to be enrolled 
in a summer program, you had to be in a year-round program. I 
think that is a mistake. We can do that already under Title II-A. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Gartland, there is one thing that you 
need to know. You don't have to be served that entire year. You 
could be served, I think with a certain flexibility, just in the 
summer, period. 

Mr. Gartland. Then why cliange it? I mean if 

Chairman Perkins. With the rest of the year. 

Mr. Gartland. I mean a lot of communities will have those that 
want to be in a year-round program; they use the II-A funds. Then 
they use the summer program fur when the summer starts. They 
shift people into the summer program. So if they are not changing 
it, then why change it? My impression was 

Chairman Perkins. There is just more flexibility for funds. 

Mr. Gartland. I really don't think that there is that much flexi- 
bility in funds. I am afraid that you are going to lock the locals. I 
mean if you read the Post on Saturday, we had 10,000 kids here in 
the District who signed up for the summer program. Now some of 
the large urban areas are able to use — have been able to use in the 
past a lot of corporate funds because they are available. So they 
didn't need to use their summer program money, because the cor- 
porations were doing well, therefore, they were willing to hire a lot 
of people. Now times are tight. They can t hire as many. Therefore, 
are you going to leave all those kids out because you don't have the 
flexibility? If they have not been in some part of the program, can 
they just walk in? 

I mean I thought— what kids want today— I mean in the pro- 
gram, they talk, and can I quote from the Washington Post? It 
said, "Kevin Williamson, an applicant for a summer job, made his 
third trip to room 103 where the youth applied for a summer job. 
Twice he had been turned away, after riding alone across the town 
by bus, for not having all of the identification needed." 

But these kids do want to do it. I just think the system in that 
particular case is not working. When we surveyed and did our 
summer youth program, 49 percent of the SDAs— there were about 
240 out of the 600 that responded — said they would be seriously im- 
pacted if that was changed. Seventy-five percent said they would be 
seriously or moderately negatively impacted. So the SDA directors 
out there don't want to change. I just have a problem of putting it 
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all in one big— right now, I think it is working well and gives the 
flexibility at the local level. 

Chairman Perkins. One of the questions that I asked earlier to 
one of the gentlemen was: What about the idea of giving them the 
option of using a local SDA to make the decision a year-round pro- 
gram and one option if you decide to fro in that direction and an- 
other area of summer emplovment progiam? 

Mr. Gartland. I would like to further— I mean, right now they 
have the option to do both. You might have some really at-risk kids 
that need to be in a yoar-around program. But then you have some 
kids who are playing basketball, maybe playing football, doing well 
in their studies but they are from economicallv disadvantaged fam- 
ilies and they need a summer job. I wouldn t want to take that 
away from them. We already have it. I don't know why you try to 
fix something that is already working. 

Chairman Perkins. Virgil, what do vou think? 

Mr. Osborne. I agree with that. I think just to add one little bit 
of public fund flavor to it, I think the Summer Youth Program is a 
way to access the community and get the added support that is 
needed for all the programs there that would be available for most 
year-round programs. But I disagree with the fact that it is a 
summer youth program. Of course, I may be speaking primarily 
from our standpoint. We think that we have a very effective 
summer youth program. It is doing good things for the people in 
there. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Tracy, what comments do you have? 

Mr. Tracy. The NGA position is consistent with what both my 
colleagues have presented, to keep the flexibility of the summer 
only program. 

Chairman Perkins. Virgil, let me ask you about your proposal. 
You had two cost categories. Do you think that by moving to some- 
thing like that, that you are going to open yourself up to more 
audits, more potential criticisms, than we have presently under the 
present system? 

Mr. Osborne. No, not if the guidelines are written to cover what 
they have now. If you set it up by the basic standards that we 
have, the 0MB circulars and what is service and what is not. 

Chairman Perkins. So you think that the OMB circular is the 
way to go? 

Mr. Osborne. No, I think it is a base to use, but I think there 
has to be a little bit of flexibility. 

Chairman Perkins. There should be a modification, you think? 

Mr. Osborne. Yes, modification. But we have operated fairly well 
with the flexibility that the State has built into it. I know that that 
has caused a problem in a lot of places because of the extremes it 
has been going to. But I think if they would allow redefined serv- 
ices and the expenditures to cover those things that would be non- 
administration and everything pertaining to the development or 
training of the client 

Chairman Perkins. I am concerned about this area. Somewhere 
we have got to build in, I think, some sort of accountability. We 
have seen too many problems develop across this country. Feople 
will continue come in and say hey, everything is fine. Then you 
see another study where you have problems across this country. So 
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if people think that we are just going to gloss over that in the 
name of flexibility, we are not. We have got to put something in 
place that is going to try to correct that. At the same time, we 
want to maintain the maximum amount of flexibility that is possi- 
ble, and we want to allow people to move in the direction that they 
want to. 

I am interested in your idea about a modified circular approach 
and accounting standards, I guess. 

What do you other gentlemen think about it? 

Mr. Tracy. NGA is against the creation of an additional cost cat- 
egory. Conceptually— well, specifically, NGA is opposed to the im- 
position of the OMB circulars and would instead suggest that the 
bill outline specific expectations and that the Governors would be 
charged with the responsibility of putting that accountability 
system in place. That is the NGA's recommendations on the cost 
system. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Gartland, any comments? 

Mr. Gartland. I am concerned. I mean the performance stand- 
ards are an important part. I think that as the Congress says to 
the PICs or SDAs, whichever you want to use, get down and serve 
the harder to serve, they have a lot of barriers out there that can't 
be taken care of under Title II-A, except the 8 percent set-aside, 
because that doesn't have the performance standard. 

So the harder to serve the client, the person who has more bar- 
riers, the more they have a hard time. I think a lot of it is out of 
ignorance. I think there are a lot of dedicated people out there who 
are trying to serve. I don't think they have the information or the 
training and I think they are trying to get it down, and they are 
going ovor the line. I don't think it is direct fraud or abuse. Maybe 
I am wrong. T don't know. I haven't studied the GAO or the Inspec- 
tor General's report. 

Chairman Perkins. I think you are right in a lot of cases. I think 
certainly what is happening is the problem that Virgil was talking 
about earlier, that you have a situation— he has got a waiver. He is 
lucky on that. He doesn't have to worry about those sort of things. 
But you have provide supportive services. That is a question we 
have to get into. 

But I think there are abuses, particularly in the area that Bill 
Ford was talking about— on-the-job training. It is amazing when 
you look and you see the abuses that are going on regularly today 
in this program— and they are going on, on a national basis. So 
how do we build something to stop these abuses and still retain 
that flexibility. 

Mr. Gartland. We went oi t and we asked PICs: How do you use 
your 10 percent window? We keep that under the table in case we 
are audited, we can throw those in there. So they are holding that. 
Instead of using it as it should be used, they are holding it back if 
they get audited. I am not convinced that we should tighten the 
screw any more until we have done a better iob of training. I have 
to come back to you on that, but I feel strongly about that. I visited 
a PIC and they just were not aware of a lot of stuff. I think we 
need more— well, let me come back to you on that. 

Chairman Perkins. I am looking forward to seeing that report 
when you get it 3 months from now. 
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Mr. Tracy. I think quttUtative benchmarks in terms of the skill 
levels of the on-the-job-training contracts have to be addressed. I 
think the specific kinds of examples, the mismatch between the 
length of training and the amount of training subsidy have to be 
addressed* I am not convinced that the blanket application of the 
0MB circulars is going to address that issue. 

Chairman Perkins. Let's talk about the modified procedure that 
Virgil is talking about, some sort of accountability procedure. 

Mr. Tracy. I think there needs to be a tying of the length of 
training. The standard vocational preparation index that is in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles may be a good benchmark. Five 
years ago, I would have said that that would be the standard, but 
since the National Academy has looked at the dot code system, 
that may be eroded to the point that it is a good guideline or a 
good starting point. Certainly it is the only thing we have today 
that is comparable across occupational lines. 

But some standard of vocational preparation, indexing length of 
time to the skill level of the job required, is one answer. The other 
answer, I think, is to allow the States to develop a set of sanctions 
for employers who are not living up to their OJT commitments. 

A third component of this OJT structure may be to address an 
assessment on the skill level of the individuals on their way into 
the training program, so that there is some indication of specific 
increase in competency. These are not NGA nor the State of New 
Jersey, these are off the top of my head, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that is a more measured approach which you really can't 
legislate, other than to suggest or require that States, maybe with 
some funding from the Department and research through the Na- 
tional Commission, develop these kinds of benchmarks since we are 
really moving into a new era of how to relate on-the-job training, 
to evaluate it. 

Chairman Perkins. I see. We are going to legislate something, 
though. We have been doing that in this country for the last 
decade. 

Mr. Tracy. Til defer to you on that, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Perkins. Well, maybe we better defer to somebody 
else. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. I would like to make two observations. 
Chairman Perkins. Please, Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Number one is I think there is a misinterpreta- 
tion of what the administration says in relationship to a year- 
round program. They don't say that you have to be in a JTPA pro- 
gram. What thev say is that you must be in a year-rou>id program. 
You raay be in nigh school or in another trade school. You may be 
in anything else just so that you are in some type of program year- 
round. They are not talking about being in JTPA. 

Two things they want to get around is number one, that there is 
no assessment after a summer program, they want these young- 
sters to have a follow-up assessment. The second thing that they 
are concerned about, is that we enroll in the summer program. 
Then at the end we terminate them and then enroll them in the 
full year-round program. At the end of that, we terminate that, 
and then we enroll them in the summer program. We terminate 
that, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera, which there doesn't really seem 
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to be any purpose for doing that. So I think there may be a misun- 
derstanding. 

The other thing is that I was interested in your one-stop shop- 
ping concept which we have tried to pass in the legislation recent- 
ly. We have been trying to insist on forcing all agencies to work 
together. I was reminded that in Section 122 of the existing Job 
Training Partnership Act, we tried to do something about that. In 
Section C, we talk about the what the Governors' coordination of 
special services activities may include; and then on number 10 of 
that, that they may include, we say, ''providing statewide programs 
which provide for joint funding of activities under this Act with 
services and activities under other Federal, State, or local employ- 
ment-related programs." So this is one time, I guess, we did it 
right, maybe it is not being done right out in the bushes. So we'll 
have to do something about that. 

I don't have any more comments because I am afraid I'll get to- 
matoes from my group from York if they don't soon get on the 
highway and get back home. 

Chairman Perkins. Are you accusing me of having a long hear- 
ing, Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. Goodling. That would probably explain that for the people 
back in York, that they were here in the hearing all this time. 

Chairman Perkins. I appreciate what this panel has given to us 
today in the way of testimony. It has been very valuable. I thank 
you again for your patience and being with us three hours and fif- 
teen minutes. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

We have one more panel, Mr. Calvin Johnson, Legislative Repre- 
sentative from the Department of Legislation, AFL~CIO; and Jody 
Keller, Chairman of the York County, Pennsylvania Private Indus- 
try Council. 

I know Mr. Goodling has been waiting anxiously all day for this 
opportunity. 
Ms. Keller. So have 1. 

Chairman Perkins. I think we all have, that's true. You are the 
last panel. 

Mr. Goodling, do you want to make any introductions or com- 
ments here? 

Mr. Goodling. As I indicated in my opening statement, these 
two ladies have an interesting twist, an interesting story to tell be- 
cause we have had some difficulties with the program that received 
all sorts of compliments, awards, accolades, et cetera, et cetera. 

Chairman Perkins. I read the testimony. It is very interesting. 

Mr. GooDUNG. It is interesting, and I think you'll enjoy what Ms. 
Keller has to say. 

Chairman Perkins. I have read all the testimony today. So I will 
again encourage you. If you have any summaries, please feel free 
to do so. 

Ms. Keller, please bogi.i. 

Ms. Keller. Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. You waited so long, I am not going to deny 
your opportunity. 
Ms. Kellei. That's right. I am going to take my five minutes. 
Chairman Perkins. Okay. 
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STATEMENTS OF JODY KELLER, CHAIR, YORK COUNTY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL; AND CALVIN JOHN- 
SON, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, DEPARTMENT OF LEGIS- 
LATION, AFL-CIO 

Ms. Keller. Mr. Chairman, Subcommittee members, thanks for 
the opportunity to provide the perspective of a Private Industry 
Council Chairperson, small businessperson and employer with 
regard to the amendments to the Job Training Partnership Act. 

Thank you, Mr. Goodling, also, for the introduction. 

With me today is also Kathy Fox, our new Executive Director of 
the York County Office of Unemployment and Training. 

I represent a Pennsylvania SDA that is located in the south cen- 
tral part of the State. We serve citizens of York County. Our own 
experience over the past 12 months, which I will share with you 
briefly in a moment 

Mr. Goodling. Excuse me. I have to interrupt you just to say 
that the staff is listening, and that is more important than the 
members. , , . ^, 

Ms. Keller. That's fine. Believe me, I have been watchmg the 
goings-on today, so I understand who is important up there. 

Anyway, what has happened in York over the past year do^, m 
large measure, support amendments that we have before us. York 
County, Pennsylvania, for those of you who are not familiar with 
our area, is an agricultural manufacturing area. We also have an 
emerging service industry. We support more than 340,000 residents 
and of course, have our own challenges for the maintenance of our 
county as well as growth. ri u 

About a year ago, one of our major manufacturers. Cold bteel 
Equipment, closed its doors. It left more than 500 long-term em- 
ployees jobless and in a very insensitive job market. Heeding the 
60-day plant closing law, our rapid response team went into action, 
coordinating efforts to assist employees by committing JTPA funds 
for training and job search activities. 

It wasn't until several months later that our Private Industry 
Council and our county commissioners learned that we had over- 
committed our JTPA resources. It wasn't until later that we all 
learned about the inadequate accounting system, administrative 
misspending, and excessive OJT contracts. Our local newspapers 
took full advantage of the story as it unfolded, implying that our 
system had been abused. We read in the papers that displaced 
workers from plant closings would not receive what they were 
promised. We learned that the local JTPA program had spent its 
entire annual budget the first month of the fiscal year. 

Ironically, while York County's JTPA program was in this ad- 
ministrative and financial disarray, we were being lauded for meet- 
ing program performance standards. Everybody was asking how 
could an exemplary program such as ours, which had received nu- 
merous award?' and incentive grants, how could it have had such 
inadequate fiscal controls? 

Fortunately, with the assistance of Representative Bill Goodling, 
State and Federal administrators, our displaced workers from the 
plants such as Cold Steel, did receive the assistance that they were 
promised. 
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We are currently answering the questions that were raised over 
the past year, and we are putting our SDA back together again 
thanks to the cooperation and involved assistance of our State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, our York County Commissioners, 
Pennsylvania's SDA Association, which has been very helpful, our 
diligent new Executive Director, and our rejuvenated Private In- 
dustry Council. 

Many of the proposed amendments to the act have the potential 
to have prevented York County's crisis. Specifically, I believe, the 
following ideas related to the amendments should receive your full 
consideration. 

First of all, while the amendments do suggest the continuation of 
the present service delivery system, as we learned in York County, 
structure does not imply function. In order for the partnership be- 
tween the Private Industry Council and the JTPA program office 
to function, it requires open, honest, and intelligent administrators, 
committed and knowledgeable PIvJ volunteers— I believe that Mr. 
Gartland pointed to the need for trained PIC volunteers; supportive 
county officials and coordination of public and private efforts, 
which are of necessity outside of the JTPA scope of authority. 

Secondly, we believe the success of the JTPA program should be 
based on successful job placem ent, but it must be recognized that 
barriers to employment iiicluf^.e the basic necessities like transpor- 
tation, adequate clothing, housing, which we talked about today. 
The definition of **disadvar caged" does require consideration of the 
local context. We feel there should be Federal standards for label- 
ling the disadvantaged worker. 

Third, we are in support of the amendment to provide additional 
service coordination requirements at the State level, for example, 
the State Human Resource Investment Council. Please remember, 
however, that coordination at the State level can be greatly en- 
hanced, or it can be and is often inhibited by restrictions imposed 
by segregated Federal programming. At the local level, it would be 
helpful to have requirements and incentives for coordinating and 
streamlining services to JTPA eligible clients. 

Fourth, we also support individual participant assessments which 
guide service activities. While we are aware of the effort required, 
it does seem consistent that the hard-to-place employee requires ad- 
ditional and ongoing support. 

Finally, we strongly support increased fiscal accountability. As a 
PIC member, I need the information which could be provided 
through such a system. However, in our experience over the past 
year, when program standards were exceeded with no apparent re- 
lationship to program spending, it became all too evident to us that 
there must be a formal link between program and fiscal success. 
Establishment of procurement standards, in our view, should be 
only one of a number of enhancements needed to ensure that fiscal 
accountability. 

In York County, as we rebuild our JTPA program, we will con- 
tinue to serve our economically disadvantaged and dislocated citi- 
zens by offering the means to obtain gainful employment. Now 
more than ever, our community must apply all resources, public 
and private, to support our changing economy. We need both flexi-^ 
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bility, but we also need focus from JTPA to allow us to respond tc 
local conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I just want to tell you about York 
County's preparation for the decade we are in now. We have the 
York 2000 Commission. It was established in 1986 by our county 
commissioners. Its purpose was to address the issues that York 
County would face on the road to the new century. A variety of 
county residents were appointed from both the p^^vate and public 
sectors, representing a diversity of interest from areas of expertise. 
The resulting report outlined a number of areas needing attention 
within the upcoming years in a proposed course of action. Specifi- 
cally, our third report was made in April of this year. I want to 
read just one small piece from the report that points to what we 
are talking about today. 

There is a need for the creation of public and private partner- 
ships that could provide job training opportunities and encourage 
those who face barriers to employment. The limitations of federally 
funded job training programs to respond to the needs of the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged individuals, dislocated workers, and work- 
ers whose skills have not kept pace with ihe changing v/ork envi- 
ronment will leave many employable persons ou' of the employ- 
ment picture. 

We believe the Job Training Partnership Act can make a greater 
impact on our local employment picture, given the potential for en- 
hanced programmatic and fiscal integrity. We eagerly look fo Con- 
gress to make the necessary changes to JTPA that will allow us to 
improve the quality of Ufe in our county by providing both econom- 
ic independence to our residents and a skilled productive workforce 
to our business community. 

I thank you again for the opportunity to share my limited view 
and experience with JTPA. 

[The prepared statement of Jody Keller follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and SubcommUtee mpmbers, thank yoi. for the opportunity to 
provide the perspective of a local Private Industry Council Chairperson, 
small business owner and employer with regard to Amendments to the Job 
Training and Partnership Act. With me today Is Kathy Fox, our new Director of 
the York County Office of Employment and Training. 

I represent a Pennsylvania S.D.A. located In the southcentral part of the 
state, serving the citizens of York County, Our own experience over the past 
12 months, which I will share with you In a moment, suggests the need for 
change In the Act, and In large measure, supports the Amendments before you at 
this time. 

York County, Pennsylvania, 1000 square miles of agriculture, manufacturing and 
an emerging service Industry, supports Twre than 340,000 residents and has Its 
own challenges for maintenance and growth. 

About 1 year ago, a major manufacturer In York, Cole Steel Equipment, closed 
Its doors leaving more than 500 long-term employees Jobless In an Insensitive 
Job market. Heeding the 60-day plant closing law, our rapid response team 
went Into action, coordinating efforts to assist employees by committing ,1TPA 
funds for training and Job search services. It wasn't until several months 
later that our Private Industry Council and County Commissioners learned that 
we had over^commltted our JTPA resources. It wasn't until later that we all 
learned about the Inadequate accounting system, administrative mis-spending 
and excessive OJT contracts. Our local newspapers took full advantage of the 
story as it unfolaed, implying that the system had been abused. He read in 
the papers that displaced workers from plant closings would not receive what 
they were promised. We learned that the local JTPA program had spent Its 
entire annual budget d'iring the first month of the fiscal year. 

Ironically, while York County's JTPA program was in this administrative and 
financial disarray, we were being lauded for meeting program performance 
standards. Everyone was asking, how could an exemplary program, the recipient 
of numerous awards and incentive grants have such Inadequate fiscal controls? 

Fortunately, with the assistance of Representative Bill Goodling, state and 
federal administrators, our displaced workers from plants such as Cole Steel 
did receive the assistance they were promised. We are currently answering the 
questions that were raised over the past year and are putting our SDA back 
together thanks to the cooperation and Involved assistance of our State 
Department of Labor and Industry. York County Commissioners, Pennsylvania's 
S.D.A. Association, our diligent Director and our rejuvenated Private Indu'itrv 
Council. * ' 
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Many of the proposed amendwents to the Act have the potential to have 
prevented York County's crisis. Specifically, I believe the following ideas 
related to the amendments should receive your full consideration: 

1. While the amendments suggest the continuation of the present service 
delivery system, as we learned in York County, structure does not imply 
function. In order for the partnership between the Private Industry Council 
and the JTPA program office to function, it requires open, honest and 
Intelligent administrators, committed and knowledgeable PIC volunteers, 
supportive county officials and coordination of public and private efforts 
which are, of necessity, :i.tside of the JTPA scope of authority. 

2. We believe the success of JTPA programs should be based on successful job 
placement, it must be recognized that barriers to employment include basic 
necessities like transportation, adequate clothing and housing. The 
d'^finition of "disadvantaged" requires consideration of the local context. 
There should not be fedf^ral standards for labeling the disadvantaged worker, 

3. We are in support of the amendment to provide additional service 
coordination requirements at the state level. (i,e. the State Human Resource 
Investment Council ). Please remember, however, that coordination at the state 
level can be greatly enhanced but is often inhibited by restrictions imposed 
by segregated federal programming. At the local level, it would be helpful to 
have requirements and incentives for coordinating and stream-lining services 
to JTPA-eligble clientele, 

4. We also support individual participant assessuents which guide service 
activities. While we're aware of the effort requ<red, it seems consistent 
that the hard to place employee requires additional and on-going support, 

5. Finally, we strongly support the nee^i for increased fiscal 
accountability. As a PIC member, 1 need the information which could be 
supplied through an improved system. However, in our experience over the past 
year where program standards were exceeded with no apparent relationship to 
program spending, it became all too evident that there must^ bo a formal link 
between program and fiscal success. Establishment of procurement standar'ls 
should be only one of a number of enhancements needed to ensure fiscal 
accountability. 

In York County, as we rebuild our JTPA program, we will continue to serve our 
economically disadvantaged and disloc-Ued citizens by offering the means to 
obtain gainful employment. Now, more than ever, our community must apply all 
resources public and private to support our changing economy. We need 
both flexibility and focus from JTPA to allow us to respond to local 
conditions. 

Hr« Chairman, in closing. I would like to tell the subcommittee about York 
County's preparation for the decade we're now in, 

A York 2000 Commission was established in 1986 by our County Commissioners. 
Its purpose was to address the issues that York County would face on the road 
to the new century, A variety of county residents were appointed from both 
the private and public sectors, representing a diversity of interests and 
areas of expertise, The resulting report outlined a number of areas needing 
attention with in the upcoming years and a proposed course of action. 
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Specifically, the third York 2000 report made In April of this year stated 
that: 

•*There Is a need for the creation of public and private partnerships that 
could provide job training opportunities and encourage those who face barriers 
to employment. The limitations of federally funded job training programs to 
respond to the needs of the economically disadvantaged Individuals, dislocated 
workers and workers whose skills have not kept pace with a changing work 
environment will leave many employable persons out of the employment picture." 

The Job Training and Partnership Act can make a greater Impact on our local 
employment picture, given the potential for enhanced programmatic and fiscal 
Integrity. He eagerly look to Congress to make the necessary changes to JTPA 
that will allow us to Improve the quality of life In York County, by providing 
both economic independence to our residents and a skilled and productive 
workforce to our business community. 

Mr. Chairman, I along with the folks back home, thank you again for keepi rq 
York County Pennsylvania, working. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Ms. Keller. 
Calvin? 

Mr. Johnson. Do you want to go vote? 

Chairman Perkins. You have two and a half minutes. Is that 
enough time? 

Mr. Johnson. Heaven forbid I should take longer than that. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me see if I can hit the highlights of 
my testimony. 

Chairman Perkins. Please do. 

Mr. Johnson. The AFL-CIO wants to see improvement in the 
structure of our Nation's job training system towards a more cen- 
tralized system with greater accountability and quality. We sup- 
port increased Federal oversight of the program as well as stricter 
controls on fiscal and administrative procedures to preclude many 
of the abuses found by the Office of the Inspector General. 

Our Nation's job training system also requires additional fund- 
ing. Less than 5 percent of those who are eligible currently receive 
services. 

We are calling for a mandated increase in the input of organized 
labor into the JTPA system. Current JTPA law contains some pro- 
tection for workers as well as certain mandated requirements for 
labor input. However, in certain areas of the country, these oppor- 
tunities are ignored and calls for involvement go unheeded. Labor 
contributions have proven to be effective in increasing the quality 
and performance of JTPA programs. Labor operated programs 
have among the highest wage and placement rates in the country. 

To assure adequate labor input, we believe that all JTPA plans 
should be required to specify the means used by program adminis- 
trators for involving labor organizations in the development and 
implementation of services. 

We recommend that local Private Industry Councils have equal 
representation of business and labor and community organization. 
The interest of workers who are directly affected by JTPA training 
should be given weight equal to that of employers who benefit from 
the training subsidies. 

The AFL-CIO urges that the current State Job Training Coordi- 
nating Council structure continue, or that a structure with two 
councils, one for vocational education and one for training, be cre- 
ated. V/e prefer the SJTCC over the proposed combined omnibus 
State Human Resource Investment Council. 

We encourage efforts to target JTPA Title II programs for pre- 
cisely those most in need. At the same time, however, it is critical- 
ly important for this country to provide opportunities for upward 
mobility to those who are under-employed and the working poor. 
Training resources should also be devoted to the creation of career 
upgrade training programs for workers impacted by new forms of 
work organization and new technology, as well as programs to pro- 
vide workers in dead-end jobs opportunities to move up. 

Title III programs should continue to be directed to those who 
are laid off as a result of plant closings, mass layoffs, and recession 
cutbacks. Additionally, national funds and assistance should be 
provided to programs aimed at preventing layoffs. 

Current JTPA law requires that ''training shall be only for occu- 
pations for which there is a demand in the area served or in an- 
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other area to which the participant is willing to relocatt Bel^ause 
some service delivery areas and States have chosen to interpret 
this language narrowly, labor organizations have experienced great 
difficulties when employers are provided with training subsidies for 
occupations having an existing surplus of workers. 

Unscrupulous employers, many of whom are quite adept at gar- 
nering JTPA funds across the country, use JTPA to undercut exist- 
ing wages and jobs. There are conflicting opinions and policies re- 
garding the definition of **demand occupation," and a rational, con- 
sistent standard must be set. A possible remedy may be found in 
recent Labor Department regulations issued on Title III national 
discretionary projects which require that applicants provide a de- 
tailed explanation of how the potential for placement in occupa- 
tional areas 'vas determined, including information and sources of 
specific employers or industries that have demands for workers in 
those occupations. 

OJT is an important and extremely useful mechanism for worker 
training. However, it must be viewed not as a subsidy to employers 
but as a means for offsetting the extraordinary costs of training 
economically disadvantaged workers. 

We have a continuing concern regarding the use of "try-out'' em- 
ployment programs serving as a subsidy for employers in youth 
programs. We have additional concerns regarding the use of other 
'entry employment experiences'' providing full-time employment 
opportunities in the public and private non-profit agencies which 
provide community improvement servicf 3 that complement local 
expenditures. Care must be taken to assure that these young work- 
ers are given adequate supervision and training and that regular 
workers are not displaced by the widespread use of these programs. 

If this Nation is to have an effective job training system, it is vi- 
tallv important that we continue to improve the quality of staff as 
well as the labor, business, and community officials who govern 
local JTPA programs. As a result, it is necessary to expand the ca- 
pacity-building services to those who administer and oversee pro- 
grams so that good programs can be replicated and performance 
iniproved. 

The AFL-CIO is proud of the work done by the Human Re- 
sources Development Institute in expanding the role of organized 
labor in JTPA programs and in coordinating these activities with 
other national partners in business, education, and government. 

The AFL-CIO is concerned about the use of JTPA funds to help 
a business relocate. We are experiencing a significant problem with 
this issue in a number of States. Section 141(c) of the act states 
that no funds may be used to assist in relocating esiablishmenta 
unless the Secretary determines that such a relocation will not 
result in an increase of unemployment in the area of original loca- 
tion or any other area. What should be a clear directive is being 
misinterpreted by many States. To avoid future problems, we sug- 
gest that all cases involving JTPA subsidies to relocating business 
be approved only by DOL with the concurrence of the appropriate 
labor organization. 

Mr. Ch airman, I appreciate this opportunity to present some of 
the AFL-CIO's concerns. 

[The prepared statement of Calvin Johnson follows:] 
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STTAIVMENT BY CALVIN JOHNSONp LEGISIATIVB REPRUENTATIVi; 
AMERICAN FBDERATION OF UBOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTUAL ORGANIZATIONS 
TO 1YIE SUBCOMMnXKE ON EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
OF THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMriTEB 
ON JIPA AMENDMENTS 



Mky 21, 1991 



Mr. Chalnnani I appreciate thli opportunity to present the concerns of the AFL-CIO 
on the Job Training Pannenhlp Act We believe all workers should have ample opportunity 
for training and education to get jobs» to keep Jobs, and to get better jobs. All worken - 
both employed and unemployed should have more opportunities for more education, fbr 
basic skills improvement trailing, retraining, upgrading, and upward mobility. 

There is an in^rtant national intereit in training the nation's workforce. We need 
high-sklU workers in addition to effective trade policies - to compete in the world 
economy. Unfortunately, moat employers target most of their training funds on executtvei. 
managers, and professioiial workexa, not on fttmt-Une workers. According to the Reoort of 
the Commission on Skills of the American Workforce CAmerica's Choice: High Skills or 
Low Wages," June 1990), only S percent of private employers' training expenditures go Into 
training ordinary front-line workers. So there's an important role for the federal 
government in promoting and supporting training opportunities for all workers. 

The AFLCIO continues to support the esublishroent of a fully funded education and 
training system for our nation's worken. While we must eiqpand Kivices to unemployed and 
diudvantaged workers. It is also incumbent to help currently employed workers advance in 
new technology azxl higher-level sUUs as weH 

We want drastic improvement in the structure of our nation's Job ttnlning system 
toward a more centralized system with greater accountability and quidlty. The AFL*ao 
supportt increased federal oversight of the program as well as stricter controls on fiscal and 
administratWe controls to preclude many of the abuses found by the Office of the Inspector 
General. 

Our nation's job training system also requires additional fiinding. Less than 5 i>ercent 
who are eligible recei^ services. We recognize current budget constraints, but we believe 
that upgrading the skills of American workers must be a higher priority of Congress. 

We are calling for a mandated increase in the input of organized labor into the JTPA 
system. Current JTPA law contains some protection for worken as well as certain 
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miLndited requlrementi for Itbor input However, In certain trcii of tbe countty these 
opportimidee are Ignored end calli for Involvement go unheeded. Labor contribution! have 
proven to be effective in increeiing tbe quaUty and performance of JTPA programi, Ubor 
operated program! have among the highest wage and placemeot rates in the country. 

To asture adequate labor input, aU XTPA plans should be required to specify the 
means lued by program admini!trator! for involving labor organizations in the development 
and implementation of services. Despite the m&ny obstacle! to labd^ involvement, nearly 
1.000 labor representatives serve on JTPA councils. TTiis Is only 8 percent of all penons 
serving on these coundU, At least 150 labor organizations contract with JTPA for direct 
services. Yet these labor representatives and program operators experience a great denl of 
fhistradoa 

Composition of Private Industiy CouncUa (PICe) 

We recommend that local Private Industry Councils have equal represenudon of 
business and labor and community organizations. Hie intereets of workers who are directly 
affected by JTPA training should be given weight equal to that of enyloycn who benefit 
from the training subsidies. Too often there is ovfy token labor representation on local 
PIQk Regardless of the size of representation, Ubor repreaenUtives should be 
recommended by AFL-OO state and local central bodies. Regulations protecting these 
oppommitiee should be enforced by the US. Department of Labor. 



StaM HaaiaB Raaonite Inveetment CeincU! 

The AFLCIO urges that the cunent State Job IVaining Coordinating Council 
(SJTCC) structure continue, or a stnicture with two councils, one for vocational education 
and one for training be created. We prefer the SJTCC over the proposed combined 
omnibus State Human Resource Investment Councils. When Economic DUlocated Workers 
Adjustment Act wu passed in 1MB, labor representation on STTCQ went up by 120 perceat 
from 94 labor representatives to 209, a clear indication of labor's interest and invoWemem. 

However, if Congress chooses to aeate a new consolidated council, the AFXX10 
strongly recommends that* (1) the legislation gufimtee an eq al role for labor 
representatives with business and community organizations, and (2) that labor 
represenutivea b^ nominated from recommendatiotts offered by staU AFLCIO bodies. 
Across this nation some 60,000 local unions look to these democrtdcally elected sute labor 
bodies to coordinate all programmatic and policy activities affecting workers. AppolntmenU 
from the state AFL^O will aisuit that workers wititin tbe state will have reprcsenUtivei 
tiiat truly represent the interests and needs of all worken in tiie state and will have the 
means \o acquire and present input hi a systematic and broad-based way. 
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without t btse of Support that only the lUte AFLpaO centnd bo4y am provide 
Itbor rtpreieiitatim on tboie counefli will be lone voices q)eald!i| only for their own 
ipedflc Intereitt. Such % situetlon ii neither detirable tor the Ubor movement or for the 
education end trelning lyitems la each itate which muit rely on the occupational 
infonnatlon and training axperuie which unloni are uniquely poiiUoned to provide* 



Workeie lb Be 8«md 

We encourage effoni to target JTPA Title D programs more predM> to thoie moit 
in need. At the tame time however. It ii critically Important for this country to provide 
opportunities for upward mobility to those who are underemployed and the working poor. 
Training reiources should also be devoted to the creadon of career upgrade training 
programs for workers impacted by new forms of work organization and new technology as 
well as programs to provide workers in dead-end jobs opportunities to move up. 

At the same time this country Is exporting high technology, we are importing workers 
totake the highly skilled Jobs we have remaining. Why do we need to bring in engineers 
when we have unemployed engineen? Why do we have to bring in thousands of nunes 
from other countries when we know that thousands of entry level workers in the health care 
field would be eager to fill these Jobs? Why can't this nation*i employment and training 
lystem provide these workers with the additional training they need to ^H$pt these marginal 
Jobs? 

Title m programs ihould continue to be directed to tlK^c who are laid off as a res.'lt 
of plant closings, mass layoffs, and recesilon cutbacks. Additionally, national funds anc2 
assistance ihould be provided to programs aimed at preventlAg layolb. 

Libor organizations should be utilized to provide outreach and services to their 
members and other workers In need of services. Likewise Ubor organizations must continue 
to be involved In the design and implementation of rapid response, rcen4)loyment, and 
retraining services. 



Program Services - Dcmud Occepattoas 

Current JTPA law requires that "training shall be only for occupations for which 
there is a demand in the srea served or in another area to which the participant is willing 
to relocate." Because some Service DelWery Areas (SDAs) and sutes have chosen to 
interpret this language nanowly, labor organizations have experienced great difficulties when 
employers are provided with training subsidies for occupations having an existing surplus of 
workers. 

Unscrupulous employers, many of whom are quite adept at garnering JTPA fonds 
across the countiy» use JTPA funds to undercut existing wages and jobs. There are 
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confIlctlfl| opinloiii and polldet regifdi^ the deflnitioa of "demand oocupttlon** ci It cjdatt 
in the law. A ndonal, oombunt itandard mutt be let 

A poiilbla rmad)f can ba found In recent Labor Department regutations iisued on 
Title 01 national dlioitiooafy projects which re<)ttlre that applicants provide a detailed 
explanation of how the potential for plaeement In occupatkmal areas was determfaied* 
inchitifatg information and sources oiF specific enyloyen or industries that have demands for 
workers in those occupations* If this were required in the le|islatioOt aloi^ with 
corroborating sutemems from the iqypropriate labor organiutions, such prtMems could be 
dWnishedt 



Oi*71iejob lyainlng (OJT) 

OJT is aa important and extremely useful mechanism for worker trtining. However, 
it must be viewed not u a subsidy to employen but as a means for offkttlng the 
extrtordinaiy costs of training economically disadvantaged workers. 

Ihe Libor Department's Office of the Inspector General and the General 
Accounting CfOce have found significant problems with OJT conumcts, inchidlog excessive 
time spent in training, training indWiduals whose work ej^erience already qualifies them for 
employment, and training individuals glresdy working for the OJT employer. We support 
limitations on OJT and requirements that training duration be linked with recojpixed 
standardi 



AsfeiiB«Cand1Valalag 

Partidpants shouki be pnyvided with a thorough assessmem prooesi that Is desi 
to screen worfcen ln» not out Assessment raiults must then be linked with adequate 
education and training. We support amendments that would require beslc skUls education 
to be Unkad with occupational training to provide participants with the broadest possible 
trainlngi 



PaUk Servke EaiployDMnt 

Title in national discretionary funds have been used to provide temporary 
employment to workers affected by naniral disasten. The AFL-CIO recommends that 
public service employment be an option offered to all JTPA partidpanu. 
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Yoocli Procruu 

We bm oondiiuliig conctni rtgardiiii (he UM of *tiy-out' •mploynieai pfOfrMU 
••ivimaatubd4y«briiiiployfm Wt Iwve addltionil c<mctni rtgw ding Ih^ 
"•fidy MiplMMnt exptrienoii" pcovldint fiiH-tUiie envloymat oppominltiM in (b« public 
and pfWM dfiCrpnAx iseadM which provide conumuuQf inprovtaMnt mvIom whkh 
eomplcmeatlocdtxpca^turM. Cm nmit be taken to uiurethttthMiyouni workers m 
gNeii idequete wpervUoii and training and that refular workem are not dlipuced by the 
wide^read uie ol theie program 



TBchnkal AMlitaM and TralBlim 

If thli aation it to have an effective job training lyitcDV it b viteU^ 
contimse to improve the quality of staff u well as the labor, business, and conummity 
officials who govern JTPA program As e result, it is necessaiy to eaptnd the capadty* 
hulldinf KrvicM to those who administer and oversee programs so that good progiams cea 
be replicated and perfbrmance improved. 

The Depertmtnt of Labor must be given a dear mandate as well u the resources 
from Congress to lm|riemem national tedmical assbtancc and training for tbc JTPA systeni 
The national partnership organizations can make ioveluaUe contributloBS to the 
effecthreness o( this if they are provided with the neeessary support and guidence. 

Tbe AFLdO is proud of the work done by the Husmn Resources Development 
Institute In CjqMndiQg the role of organized labor bi ITPA programs and in coordinating 
these activities with other national partners in busioetSi education, and government 



Slate 8ct*AsidM 

The federal government must do all it can to assure that employmen% training, and 
education agindes work together in a partidpani^entered approach* Whether Mt-asides 
for such coordination occur at the state level or the federal government provides a national 
set-aside, it is Impcntam that there be complete fMeral invoWement and oversight of these 
activities. Requestt to waive provisions of either the law or regulation must be careful^ 
icrutinized and approved only after review and concurrence by affected organlutions and 
unions. 

PedbmuuMe Slandaids 

The JTPA system must emphasiae and reward programs that engtge in k>ng*term 
qualiky training which reiuHs In placemenU in high-wage jobs with career poUntiaL 
Congreu must prescribe comprehenshre reporting requirements that would Ull us who Is 
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^ ^ Md how wdl tiMM MivicM art btint 

tiidc«wjrowh,jriPApwddpinttwfUiK^ 

, ^ ofiMiirttloiii tod commuiiity-bued ori^udiatlooi ibouM be fllven priority in 
sele4^ooofia^proviitonf6rdiiplacfdfcnddit«^ k / 

Union knm the ncedi of their niMbon bm 
rMnploymem ostittuioe to lald-aflfworkeri. Mnny community-btied orinnlutioiH (CBCM 

InvoKwl in the detlfn and operation of progranM. 

ProlUUtioBi M Birtmi Raloeatlon 

The AFL<:iO li conosmod about the uie of JTPA ftindt to bab a buiiaeti ratocati. 
TA^^^^T^ Ugnlflcant problam with thb liiue In a number of itatea. Section 
141(e) erf the Act itatea that no ftmde nuqr be mod to aisiit in relocatiog establlthnanti 
unle« the Secrataiy detennlnea that nicfa a lelocation wfU not reiult in an inaeaie in 
unemplo3«eitiatheaioaofori|^ What ibould IbaTdew 

elective it betain^tttpratedlvnuuvitatei. To avoid Atture problenM, we lutiett that 
aU Quei Invohrfni HTA wbiidief to relocatioi boiinenet be approved onN by DOL with 
the concurrenee of the appropHat« labor organiiatiom. 

Oenchiilon 

Mr, Chairman, I i^ipradate this oppoitunlty to pment lome of the AFLCIO 

twap^ctftiHyrequeet that the AFl^ 
CIO PoUcy Rt^tfon Adopted Nomnber 1909 by The SStfiteSuh Con^iiSS 
Cctfvention on "Bmptoyment and THininj^ be inchided in your hearini record. 

Tbank}^ 
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Chairman Perkins. We appreciate your finishing, Calvin, in such 
short order. It was a good statement. 

We appreciate what Ms. Keller had to say. 

Without any objection, we'll hold the record open for any written 
questions that we would care to give to you or that any of the com- 
mittee members would care to submit. 

I know you are anxious to leave. I don't want to hold you while 
we go vote again. With that, I think we will announce the adUourn- 
ment of this particular subcommittee meeting. I thank the wit- 
nesses for their kind consideration and patience. 

Thank you. 

Mr. GooDUNG. There are some days that we don't have any 
votes. Then this committee is the only committee I know that 
comes to the floor and spends a week there writing their bill on the 
floor. 

Chairman Perkins. Yes. It is just one of those days. Adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 5:35 p.m., the subcommittee was at^ourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members ot the Committee: 

On behait ot The U.S. Conterence ot Mayors and my 
counterparts trom cities ail across this country, I appreciate 
this opportunity to testity betore you on behait ot strengthening 
the Job Training Partnership Act. I also commend you tor 
bringing attention to this important piece ot legislation at a 
time when productivity, competitiveness and basic sKiiis are 
critical. It is a chance to retine the mission ot JTPAi to 
sharpen its tocus, and to reattirm and preserve its unique and 
valuable assets. 

We have a choice to make. We can invest in our at-risk 
populations now and assist thom in becoming assets to the tuture 
ot this country, or we can pay tor them as liabilities in the 
jails, drug treatment centers and homeless shelters around the 
country or on the streets ot our nation's cities. 

The message to cities and mayors is clear. We cannot allow 
students to leave our educational institutions without acquiring 
the basic skills needed tor success in today's job market. We 
must do a Detter job ot dropout prevention. We must deal with 
the need tor day care, and we must recognize the changing tace ot 
our urban workforce. Predicted changes in the workforce ot 
tomorrow are a reality in many ot our cities. Minorities, women 
and immigrants already swell the urban worktorce. 
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Many cities, using JTPA tunds, have already made changes to 
tocus services to those with the most severe barriers to 
employment. We are doing this despite the tact that we have 
sustained a steady erosion ot funding over the last several years 
and are now serving less than tive percent, and in some areas 
less than two percent, ot the eligible population. The Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPa) is an essential piece ot 
legislation that provides g solid toundation tor local 
communities to respond to the challenges ot our changing labor 
marKet and labor pool. It established local elected otticials 
and private industry councils as partners who could jointly 
provide policy guidance and oversight tor a pertormance-driven 
system, It began a trend in pertormance-driven human service 
programs and emphasized increased linKages and collaboration with 
other programs aimed at our nation's most needy urban citizens. 
The Job Training Partnership Act must be maintained under its 
guiding principles ot training, program pertormance, quality 
worK opportunities, and economic selt-sutticiency tor our 
economically disadvantaged citizens. 

The C.S. Conterence ot Mayors believes that a retocused and 
enhanced Job Training Partnership Act, as recommended in the 
Department ot Labor's proposed bill tor lyyi, can be an ettective 
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intervention strategy in bridging the gap tor an ever-expanding 
sKiiis deticient population. There are several areas, however# 
in which we depart trom the Administration's proposal. Thev are 
outlined below, along witii some additional ideas you may wish to 
consider, concerning the amendments to JTPA: 

Fuiidinq - Substantial additional tunds are needed to 
reinvest in our human resources. The Job Training Partnership 
Act IS a second chance programi but it needs a tirst rate 
commitment ot resources. In particular we support more resources 
targeted tc serve youth. 

For too long, human resource investment has taKen a back 
seat to other national priorities. Retocur.ing JTPA to serve a 
more disadvantaged adult and youth population with the need tor 
more intensive services will be more expensive. Expansion ot the 
program must begin immediately so that service levels do not drop 
turther. Ke recommend a renewed dedication ot tunds and a return 
to direct tederal tunding ot major urban areas» via blocK grants, 
etc. 

Youth Initiatives - The country has become keenly aware ot 
the tact that all youth must be equipped with basic skills. 
Funding year-round youth programs is an ettective method tor 
providing meaningtul job skills. However, in many cities around 
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the country, separate Summer Youth programs provide a critical 
avenue tor our most at-risK urban youth. Giving our youth an 
alternative to the strer»ts and some positive educational re- 
entorcement and constructive work during the summer can otten 
Keep them in school during the rest ot the year and away trom 
harmtul intluences. Although The U.S. Conterence ot Mayors 
concurs with many aspects ot the Department ot Labor's proposed 
amendments, we cannot support the elimination ot the summer Youth 
Employment Program. We encourage the continued tunding ot both a 
separate summer youth program and year-round youth initiatives. 

The "Youth Opportunities Unlimited" (YOU) grants arc an 
excellent means ot stimulating innovation at the local level. 
Many cities have already initiated this kind ot coalition 
building. We urge you to continue to support and expand such 
ventures and strengthen our ability to attack the problems on a 
:-ommunity-wide basis. 

Targeting - We support proposals to target limited JTPA 
•esources to economically disadvantaged youth and adults with 
•arriers to meaningtul employment. However, neither a 
redetermined laundry list ot barriers nor a specitic number ot 
arriers guarantees the targeting ot services to those most-in 
eed. Any predetermination ot groups targeted tor eligibility 
111 inevitably omit some individuals in neod ot service and may 
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constrain the ability ot Mayors and PICs to serve the needs ot 
their local labor markets in the best possible tashion. 
Individualized assessment ot employabiiity and the latitude to 
determine the barriers most applicable to local needs is the 
most appropriate response to improving targeting. Eiigibility 
should be directed to the economically disadvantaged while 
targeting should direct the JTPA system toward serving those with 
skill deticiencies • 

Cost limitations - The administrative cost limitation should 
be increased to 20 percent; currently it is totally inadequate. 
The increased oversight needed to direct a more demanding program 
ettectiveiy will be even more costly. Renewed attention to 
client needs necessitates an increase in the use ot a case- 
managed approach to service. Creating a separate training 
category and separating it trom "training related services and 
supportive services" breaks down the holistic case management 
approach which is JTPA's hallmark. Assessment, counseling, job 
search skills, transportation allowances and provision tor day 
care are critical to the overall employment success ot an 
individual, our recommendation is to maintain the existing two 
category system ot administration and training and rely on 
pertormance standards to drive the programmatic make-up ot the 
procjram , 
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We are also concerned about last year's proposal to base 
spending percentages on an SDA's expenditures versus their grant 
allocation. Under these conditions an SDA would only be able to 
use a percentage ot what they spend, which would remain uncertain 
until atter the end ot the program year. Obviously this would 
maKe planning and budget management a nightmare and virtually 
impossible to regulate with any accuracy. The U,S, Conterence ot 
Mayors urges you to reconsider the atore-mentioned amendments to 
the "cost limitations" category. 

Fiscal Accountability - While we believe that there should 
be procurement and tiscal retorm throughout the JTPA system, we 
teel that the tederal government should capita'-'ze on the quality 
systems already designed and working successtully on the state 
and local level. Many cities already have rigid contracting, 
monitoring and prccurement standards which extend beyond both the 
0MB Circulars and the Generally Accepted Accounting Procedures 
(GAAP). Use ot such systems could prove to be the best method ot 
tinancial accountability. We strongly support maintenance ot 
tixed-unit price contracting and adherence to the March 1989 DOL 
guidaTice v ^mo . 

Thioughout the country SDA's are saddled with the costly and 
time consuming task ot preparing tor and responding to personnel 
trom the Qttico ot the Inspector General, the General Accounting 
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Ottice, state and ETA monitors. Audits are an important tacet ot 
any pubiicaiiy tunded program. We as Mayors recognize this, 
however we too recognize the need tor cost and time~et t iciency . 
We request that the JTPA system be provided with an audit guide 
trom Which the SDA, the state, DOL, OIG and GAO Will Judge ail ot 
their activities and that ail audits be pertormed m a similar 
and etticiont tashion. 

On-the-Job Training - While we support the development ot 
more detailed OJT guidelines, we do ask that Congress be 
cognizant ot the tact that JTPA's unique ability to serve the 
client's training needs in a variety ot methods is one ot its 
strongest points. OJT programs should be held strictly 
accountable tor their ability to improve a person's worK sKills 
and job retention. Use ot the Dictionary ot Occupational Titles 
(DOT), or other credible occupational training resources, should 
be mandatory tor determining the length ot training contracts. 
OJTs, it monitored well, can be a valuable part ot the JTPA array 
ot service options. 

coordination - We commend Congress and the Department ot 
Labor in their recognition ot the need to coordinate ettorts and 
resources among human resource investment programs. The true 
issues around coordination are local ones, since local 
communities are where people live and hope to work. Already, 
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throughout our nation's cities, successtui human resource 
development programs are operated by local governments, private 
industry councils, school boards, and public and private 
agencies. We asK Congress to strengthen those local coordination 
ettorts with strong policy and tervent leadership. 

The JTPA system alone cannot aolve all ot society's 
problems. Nor can it replace the nation's education system which 
nu8t produce well educated individuals who are prepared 
to enter the worktorce. The JTPA system can, however, be an 
ettective intervention tor those whom the economy, and otten, the 
educational system have lett behind, by equipping them with the 
tools necessary tor selt-sutticiency . The Job Training 
Partnership Act provides the opportunity to break the chain ot 
dependency • 

I applaud the Subcomm^ ctee tor its ettorts to restructure 
the JTPA system to meet this goal. The amendments which this 
committee will consider over the next tew months are sure to 
contribute signiticantiy to the needed retocusing ot JTPA. 

Thank you again tor the opportunity to bring theso issues to 
your attention. 
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Stat* Board of Technical Colf^get 

CapHol 8qu«f» Buitdino BBC C«dof StrMi St. Paul. MN 66101 
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Tho Hooofibi« Timothy Penny 
U.S. HouM of RcpreeeototivM 
436 Cauooo Buildinf 
Wuhingtod. DC 20515 

D«ar P.0pre9cata:tva P^y: 

SUBJECT: Kfainlainljig Scciioa 123 of (he Job Traii^ l^tM^ 

We itronily mic you lo ntppoft and maioteia Sectioa 123 oT the Job Traiuii^ Partoenhip Act 
in any and ail arocodnMnts to UmI IcfUatkm. 

We have had a poeidva experieaoe with lfa« JTPA EdocaUon/Coofdinatioo ftttdt in MiiiDeaoU. 
CofflfflocUy known u Ifae S9( aet-atide, we feel thai this piece of legialatioo hu worked exceedingly 
well and, widwut it» thii ttate would ao« e^joy the level and ((uaJity of cooperation and innovation 
which cuneotly exist*. Becsuae of the %% pfotrim, JTPA participanta have obtained a broader range 
and better quality of aeivicea through the combuMd reaoiucea ofeducatioo.joba and training, welfkre 
and adult beiic education. It ia unlikely that theae quality aervkea would have taken ipootaoeoutly 
without the required coordination uModated by Section 123 of the JTPA Act. 

AgaiOi along with tfaouxaada of other educaton and job training pfoviden we feel that the 6ft 
Education/Coofdinatioo let-eaide baa provided a very effective and multifaccted approach in helping 
iodividuaU achieve their educaiiooal, efaptoymaat and aelf-eateem goala which are ao oeceaaary for 
economic indcpcodaoce. Pleaae nipport ua In a program that ia effective, efYtcieet and which serves 
ihoee moat at-riak tndividuala in our itate 

We would grMUly appreciate it if our commeoU could be iacorponted u part of the record of your 
commitiee's heerings and deliberatiooa. Thank you. Pleaae feel free to contact us if we cac bo of 
Any MiitUDCA in thi« matter. 



Sincerely. 




Carole M. Johoaoo 
Chancellor 
(612)296-3387 
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An Equ«I Opportunity EDUCATOR jnd EMPLOYER 
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Ttoirt-ng CM>UHlit/m 



The Honorable Carl C. Perkine 

United States House of Representatives 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Perkins: 

I respectfully request that this latttr b« introductd as written 
testimony at the Hay 21, 1991, hearing of the EoployMnt 

Opportunities subcommittee of the House Comalttee on Education 
and Labor on amendments to the Job Training Partnership Act. 

Let me begin by stating that I believe changes should be made to 
the existing Act and that Congress must move quickly to enact 
amendments that will both expand and Improve the quality of Job 
training services for those who are most In need, and Improve 
fiscal accountability. Within the past few years » a number of 
reports have been published by the General Accounting Office, the 
U S Department of Labor» and the Office of the Inspector General 
at the U S Department of Labor which have focused on certain 
weaknesses of the delivery system of the program. Additionally, 
the Congress and the Administration have Introduced proposals to 
address these weaknesses but have been unsuccessful In getting a 
bill passed. The debate, however, surrounding these bills has 
resulted In a clearer understanding of what will or will not work 
In the delivery of Job training activities at the local level and 
the Issues have been reduced to a short list. 



We have worked very closely with NACo over the past several years 
In regard to proposed JTPA amendments and we support the 
following positions and recommendations that they have recently 
released. Below Is a summary of these and their rationale. 

1. PROGRAM DESIGN: Programs should be designed with Che overall 
needs of clients In focus, which should be the determining factor 
In assigning costs to various categories. 
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Ue support proposed changes that would better ensure the 
assessment of client needs and the provlsli^n of basic » remedial 
occupational training and support services needed. However, 
overly prescriptive mjRndates that specifically dictate how 
programs must be designed should ba avoided. This approach will 
severely hamper local flexibility in making decisions about the 
ways In which program services should be de llvered . Overly 
prescriptive program designs may force service delivery areas 
(SDAs) to expend funds and provide services that do not benefit 
participants. SDAs should be granted the flexibility to transfer 
funds between their adult and youth programs to Increase the 
overall effectiveness of job training services. 

SDAs have responded positively to DOL*s request that job training 
programs be enhanced to ensure that clients receive the broad 
range of services necessary for becoming productive workers. 
However, the needs cf clients vary from SDA to SDA. Efforts to 
Impose specific program designs on SDAs WMy negatively Impact 
client participation by reducing a person's willingness or 
ability to remain In the program. Recommendations that job 
training programs emphasize educational and remedial activities 
and discourage job search assistance when offered Independently 
of other services are appropriate. However, requirements that 
specific program designs be followed are Inappropriate given the 
diversity among SDAs. 

For example, efforts to eliminate job search assistance services 
may result In the Inability of SDAs to serve the category of 
people who cannot afford to remain In job training due to 
financial emergencies, but who need assistance. Failure to 
assist these people may deny them access to the job market. 
Further restrictions on work experience should be lifted. For 
many clients, a job Is a more practical alternative to on-the-job 
training. It Is especially useful In recessionary periods when 
the availability of non-subsldlzed jobs and on-the-job training 
positions In the private sector are limited. 

In the past, local officials have been able to design training 
programs that met the specific needs of clients and employers 
alike. Because local officials are In the best position to know 
the needs of clients and the business community, they should 
retain the flexibility to design their programs. Due to the 
proximity In locales of SDA administrators and clients, program 
design capacity should remain the same. 
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2. COST CATEGORIES AND LIMITATIONS ON SPENDING: Current 
expenditure limitationa should be structured so that effective 
Job training and support services may be provided to 
participants. 

Increased reporting, management, client follow-up and audit 
requirements have placed additional fiscal burdens on local Job 
training programs. The current administrative cost limitation of 
15 percent is inadequate to meet these increased requirements and 
their related costs. To address this problem, the administrative 
expenditure limit of 15 percent should be raised to 20 percent. 
Moreover, the amount of administrative management dollars 
available in any program year should be based on the local Job 
training program's or SDA's allocation and not on its expenditure 
level. 

Current law establishes three cost categories (ad-lnlatration , 
supportive services and training) for all JTPA Title II programs. 
However, it should be amended to include two cost categories. 
The first, manage«ent, should include those expenditures now 
classified as administration; the second, training, should 
include all other expenditures. And theae categories should bo 
used to teat the negotiated price of fixed unit price contracta. 

Whether or not current law is amended to reduce cost categories 
from three to two, client aasessment activities should be 
classified as a training activity. Current regulations, which 
permit assessment, Job search, counseling, Job development and 
placement activities to be charged to training, must be 
maintained to enaure that participants receive appropriate 
education. Job training and related assistance. 

The law should be amended to allow 100 percent of work experience 
and counseling costs to be charged to training. 

A. ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS*. The law allows SDAs to expend up to 15 
percent of each year's allocation on administrative activities. 
These activities cover programmatic and fiscal reaponsibilities 
mandated by JTPA, but not those directly related to the provision 
of training. We believe that the administrative cost limitation 
must be raised from 15 to 20 percent to enaure that programmatic 
and fiscal responsibilities are met, such as those required by 
recent chsnges to JTPA Annuil Ststus Report (JASR) and those 
baaed on recent reviews by DOL and the Office of Inspector 
General. 
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B. SUPPORTIVE SERVICE COSTS: The law allows SDAs to expend 15 
percent of funds for supportive services* Supportive services 
include needs-based payaents and other assist.ance designed to 
help clients meet financial obligations while in training. SDAs 
may provide financial assistance to clients for transportation to 
and from training, meals, day care services, or other needs that, 
if not paid for, might prevent clients from reouiilning in the job 
training program. Under law SDAs may expend more than 15 percent 
on supportive services, V hout requesting special waivers from 
governors, if the total expenditure for administration and 
support does not exceed 30 percent* However, recent DOL 
initiatives have underscored the need to provide clients with 
longer term, enhanced job training assistance* SDAs have 
attempted to respond by providing enhanced, long-term job 
training, but local programs must have sufficient funds available 
to maintain supoort payments* Therefore, we urge an increase of 
the limit on s pportive services expenditures from 15 to 20 
percent and the limit on joint administrative and supportive 
services expenditures from 30 to 40 percent* Use of supportive 
services resources in this manner is critical if local programs 
are to move successfully to longer term, enhanced job training 
for harder-to-servc clients* 

C. COST CATEGORY CALCULATIONS: Current law permits a local job 
training program to use up to 15 percent of its annual grant on 
administrative activities* Such an approach allows service 
delivery areas to determine the amount of funds available for 
administration* SDAs can plan for administrative activities based 
on a predetermined amount* Efforts to amend current law so that 
administration expenditures are based on a percentage of actual 
annual costs will add a substantial amount of uncertainty to the 
planning process* 

Moreover, current law prohibits SDAs from altering the 
''character" of the funds. Once funds have been allocated to a 
specific cost category they must retain that character even if 
they are carried over to the next program year* Thus, training 
funds which are unexpended during one program year may not be 
rolled into the total grant against which administrative , 
supportive and training funds are allocated* These funds must be 
carried forward as training funds and spent as such* 

D. COST CATEGORY CHANGES: Efforts to increase the number of 
coiU categories from three to four (administration, support, 
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training and training-related services will prove burdensome and 
problematic* Increaaed regulation* additional accounting and 
financial management* and decreaaed client assistance will be the 
consequences of this change* Efforts to reform the cost category 
system should focus on simplification* The Job Training 
Partnership Act Advisory Committee noted that two principle 
activities dominate the job training system* The first* program 
management* includes all adminiatrative activities* The second » 
services* includes all those activities directed at the clients* 
Establishment of two categories (management and services) would 
enable SDAs to allocate funds more efficiently and ensure that 
funds are available to meet the broad range of job training 
services that local programs are required to provide* 

Furthermore* cost categories effectively direct SDAs on how to 
expend their funds by ensuring that they will spend up to the 
mandated limit* In other words, cost categories guarantee that a 
specific amount of money will be spent regardless of whether that 
is in the interest of the local program and its clients* 
Specifically, 15 percent is spent for program administration, 15 
percent for support services, and 70 percent for training (61 
percent for training and 9 percent for training-related services, 
if the proposal to establish four cost categories is adopted)* 
To ensure that funds are expended in an efficient and effective 
way* we recommend that Congress and DOL consider a system of 
incentives to job training programs* Thia aystem would recognize 
those programs that expend their funds in the most efficient and 
effective way by coordinating their training activities with 
community colleges. Pell Grant institutions, welfare and economic 
development agencies and other federal, state and locsl programs, 
for example* 

Finally, we recommend that JTPA's Title III cost categories be 
amended to reflect those used in Title II and that the cost 
categories in Title III be based on allocation, rather than 
expenditure, as provided in current law* 

E* WORK EXPERIENCE: Work experience is a training function* It 
is on important and valuable job training tool. It enables SDAs 
to provide clients with vsluable job site experience, which, when 
based on a system of competencies, provides clients* especially 
those with limited or no work experience, with job-related and 
workplace skills* It has been shown to be a very valuable 
training tool for dropouts who nay reject classroom training but 
are willing to accept training at a work site for which they are 
paid* 
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3. FISCAL INTEGRITY 

A. FIXED UNIT PRICE CONTRACTS: Perf ormance-baBcd contracting 
should be maintained* 

Problems indent if ied earlier in fixed unit price contracting* due 
largely to a lack of federal or state guidance in procurements 
and the use of excess revenues> have been addressed by DOL's 
March 1989 policy guidance letter* It promulgated procurement 
standards I FUPC reimbursement procedures and guidelines for the 
use of excesi revenues* These corrective actions should be 
adopted* implemented and their effectiveness evaluated to address 
the concerns of the Inspector General* 

The elimination of FUPC as a contracting method would eliminate 
an important contracting tool used by SDAs to ensure contractor 
compliance* Fixed unit price contracts enable SDAs to deny 
payments to contractors when they fail to achieve the training 
and Job placement goals required by their contract* 

Congress and DOL have expressed some concerns over the use of 
FUPC* However* the U S Department of Labor* in keeping with its 
ongoing efforts to improve the system's contracting and 
procurement procedures* has proposed a set of guidelines to 
permit the continued use of FUPC and guarantee that fiscal 
integrity be maintained* 

B* FISCAL MANAGEMENT: To ensure the fiscal Integrity of the Job 
training system* we urge the adoption and implementation of 
stronger lules governing financial management* stronger 
accountability statements and clear definitions of terms such as 
"reasonable and necessary** costs and profits* 

Appropriate fiscal management of local JTPA programs is a 
principle concern for Job training administrators* Nothing can 
do more harm to the Job training system than allegations of 
improper fiscal management* 

A hallmark of the nation's Job training system has been the 
ability of states SDAs to adopt fiscal management* procurement 
and cost determination systems that fit the specific ne^ds and 
requirements of the state or local Jurisdiction* However* 
questions have arisen about the appropriaten'^ss of these varied* 
locally based fiscal management systems* The Inspector General* 
in particular* has raiaed significant questions about their 
appropriateness * 
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Various amendments to the Job Training Partnership Act have been 
proposed to address this issue* We support amendments that would 
maintain the system's high level of fiscal integrity through the 
use of generally accepted accounting principles for government * 
Because of the diversity in state and local approaches to fiscal 
management t and the lack of clarity from DOL on the type of 
fiscal management system it would prefer, concerns have been 
raised about validating the overall fiscal Integrity of the Job 
training system. However* much of this concern tvNults from 
problems experienced by the Inspector General in adjusting audits 
to fit various state and local fiscal management systems* 

The fiscal management system should not be adjusted to satisfy 
the needs of auditors. However* we believe that stronger rules, 
stronger accountability requirements and stronger conflict of 
interest guidelines would enable SDAs and states to modify their 
local fiscal management systems so that fiscal integrity is 
maintained. Each state, in cooperation with local Job training 
programs, should establish fiscal control . accounting, 
certification and monitoring procedures that are in accordance 
with government generally accepted accounting principles. 

4. CLIENT ELIGIBILITY t People who are economically 
disadvantaged should continue to be eligible to receive services 
under JTPA* 

Efforts to segregate economically disadvantaged people into 
groups based on levels of need deny the reality that all 
economically disadvantaged persons are in substantial need and 
should be able to avail themselves of Job training services hy 
provided JTPA programs » 

With limited resources in JTPA. we recognize the need to give 
priority for services to those who are most in need. Legislation 
should be enacted that would give priority for services tu 
economically disadvantaged individuals who exhibit skills 
deficiencies, have poor work histories and have limited English 
language proficiency, although specific percentages should not be 
assigned to any of these characteristics » Moreover, local Job 
training programs should be encouraged to emphasize services to 
target groups designated by local officials, identified in the 
local Job training plan and approved by the state . To reduce 
paperwork at the service delivery level, people receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and other transfer 
payments should be automatically eligible to reoeive JTPA 
services* 
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Support is urged for increasing from 10 to 15 percent the 
eligibility window for adult and youth Title IlA participants who 
are not economically disadvantaged but have significant barriers 
to employment, as identified by the local service delivery area's 
private industry council and local elected officials* 

Local service delivery areas assess their local economic 
circumstances and make decisions about who to serve, based on a 
target group's relative share of the eligible population and the 
provision of equitable services* Members of Congress have 
proposed legislation to address the job training needs of thore 
considered most in need and DOL has modified performance measures 
to direct SDAs to serve these individuals* However, efforts to 
target services should be based on the skills deficiencies of 
economically disadvantaged people rather than their personal 
characteristics* Consideration should be given to lack of job 
skills, education and work experience rather than whether or not 
participants are welfare dependent or exhibit other 
characteristics, since it is skills deficiencies that prohibit 
individuals from becoming economically self-sufficient. 

Many youth who are economically disadvantaged, but who do not 
meet the JTPA economic guidelines, are at considerable risk of 
dropping out of schoc * The overwhelming number of dropouts 
within minority communities demonstrates the severity of this 
problem* However, not all of these youths come from households 
that meet the JTPA economic guidelines* It is necessary to 
expand the eligibility window from 10 to 15 percent to reach 
these youth who need our services but do not qualify under the 
JTPA economic guidelines* 

5* SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAM: A separate 
summer youth title is imperative and must be retained* SDAs 
should retain the authority to combine the summer youth program 
with in-school and other youth activities under JTPA to address 
the employment and training needs of youth in a more 
comprehensive manner* 

Eligibility under Title IIB should be open to all economically 
disadvantaged vouths, regardless of school status* Priority 
should be given to youths with basic and vocational skills 
deficiencies, school dropouts * teen parents and others with 
barriers to employment* Local flexibility should also be 
retained in determining services for at-risk youth, because their 
needs oust be addressed through a variety of programs* 
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Continuation of the eunmer youth employment and training program 
is crucial to the overall succesa of JTPA. Many economically 
disadvantaged youths may not be in need of specific Job training 
services or in need of a year-round program, but may be in need 
of the financial assistance a summer Job provides in order to 
stay in school. Evaluators have pointed to the success of summer 
youth programs that include remedial components. Youth 
participating in those programs generally return to school with 
little or no academic slippage; some actually show academic 
gains. During a period when dropout rates are increasing and 
when economic safety nets are decreasing, the elimination of the 
summer youth employment and training program may mean that many 
economically disadvantaged youths will be unable to obtain summer 
employment, to realize the benefits of summer work experience 
including involvement in productive activities, or to have the 
financial assistance they and their families need. 

6. PROGRAM SET-ASIDES : To increase the percentage of funds 
available to local SDAb, funds currently included in the set- 
asides for older workers and education should be passed through 
CO SDAs for coordination grants. 

These coordination grants should be awarded by SDAs, according to 
distribution formulas determined by local officials, to local 
education agencies, veterans organizations, unions and community- 
based organizations. These grants should be administered in 
accordance with a plan developed by local officials and should be 
used to provide direct services to clients. The specific purpose 
of these grants should be to improve services to clients and 
relationships among SDAs and the organizations. 

The 6 percent set-aside for incentive grants must be maintained 
with an amendment that calls for not less thai, one-sixth of such 
funds to be passed through to the SDAs according to n formula 
used for capacity building. 

Efforts by the Congress and DOL to further target services to 
those considered most in need and to enhance the quality of Job 
training services will lead, generally, to increased expenditures 
per client. Therefore, SDAs will need addi*-ional funds to 
maintain current service levels. To increase funds at the local 
level, the older worker and set-aside programs should be 
eliminated and the funds should be passed through to SDAs for 
coordination grants at the local level. This would enable SDAs 
to reward those organizations that coordinated their services 
with JTPA and increase the overall funds available for program 
implementation ao long as the seivices provided are in 
conformance with Title II pe-formance criteria. 
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The 6 percent incentive grants awarded to SDAs for performance is 
targeted at the hardest-t o-serve clients. To continue to meet 
the goals and objectives of Congress and the Administration in 
training the hardest to serve, this set-aside should continue. 

7. ON-THE-JOB TRAINING: To run an effective on-the-job training 
program, local discretion to determine the length of training 
should be based on client assessment, enployability plans and 
references such as the DOT/SVP. To address the problem of 
excessive use of OJT, we suggest limiting it to six months. 
However, the governor should be granted the authority to grant a 
waiver under Justifiable circumstances. Brokered OJTs, provided 
by a third party, should be maintained because they represent an 
important component of the JTPA training program. However, 
appropriate limitations should be placed on brokered OJTs, such 
as the length of a contract, the structure of the contract and 
the contents of that contract. 

On-the-job training, overall, is a very important training tool. 
Not only does it ensure that an individual receives an income 
while in training, but it provides him or her with work-based 
learning, which has received considerable favor by experts in 
employment and training. Brokered OJTs are particularly useful 
in rural areas where travel and client accessibility may severely 
limit a service delivery area's ability to assist an eligible 
client. Similarly, individuals who are part of a specific target 
group may be unwilling to obtain Job training assistance, in 
general, from the local Job training program because they are not 
convinced that the SDA is capable of addressing their specific 
needs. Examples of such groups are ex-offenders and recent 
immigrants. In both instances thes* groups are not likely to 
trust individuals who do not share a conmion background or 
heritage. 

8. SUNSET PROVISION! Permanent authorization for the Job 
Training Partnership Act must be maintained. A sunset provision 
for JTPA io ill conceived. 

The Job Training Partnership Act is an integral part of the 
nation's training and employment system. It is the preeminent 
provider of training and employment assistance to the nation's 
economically disadvantaged population. The need for the services 
it provides will be permanent and ongoing. o deny them acceso 
to Job training and Job placements will proltng their dependency 
on federal entitlement and other welfare programs. 
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Sob ' people have suggested that a sunset provision would result 
in constant and disruptive congrejisional review of the JTPA* 
However, congressional review of the prograa has taken place on 
Di*merouo occasions since it becane law in 1982. The inherent 
danger in a sunset provision is that Congress nay pass any 
legislation it deems appropriate, siaply to ensure the program's 
reauthorization without regard to the implications of the 
legislation* 

We strongly feel that reforms to JTPA must be done with great 
care* The reason has less to do with the perpetuation of the JTPA 
system, and more to do with the continued availability of this 
program for the nation's economically disadvantaged and under-- 
skilled* 

As we move through Che last decade of the Twentieth century, the 
preeminent economic position of the United States is being 
severely challenged by Germany, Japan and Europe, which in 1992 
is expected to be transformed into an economic empire of 
unequaled proportions* As the U*S* manufacturing base shrinks, 
that of Germany and Japan is expected to grow* As American 
productivity declines, that of Japan and Germany is expected to 
increase* And as our ability to compete on world markets 
diminishes, that of Germany and Japan is expected to be enhanced* 

Increasingly, we hear about the failure of our schools to 
properly educate our youth, about the inability of the vocational 
education system to properly train our young people properly for 
the work world, and about the lack of school to work transition 
programs* Increasingly, we also hear about the presence of very 
effective school-to-work transition programs throughout Europe 
and Japan and about a sophisticated vocational education system 
in Europe and Japan based on the premise that not everyone will 
go to college and those who do not should be brought into an 
apprentice-type program* If we are to retain our standard of 
living, we must confront these and related problems. 

The Job Training Partnership Act is a second chance program that 
gives people the work-place skills they lack and helps them to 
become productive citizens, paying taxes rather than receiving 
transfer payments* With the help of Congress and the DOL, JTPA 
programs can play a fundamental role in the nation's effort to 
maintain a viable national and global economy* 
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We believe that If the Congress and DOL would refocus JTPA 
recommended here, many of the necessary steps would be taken 
Improve an effective second-chance program* 

Thank you for your consideration of this testimony* 

Sincerely, ^ 




/ 

James R* Dean 
Chair 




HEARING ON PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 



MONDAY, JUNE 17, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Bellmawr, NJ. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:12 p.m^ in the 
Bellmawr Municipal Building, 21 East Brownmg Road, Boi-ough 
Hall 2nd Floor Courtroom, Bellmawr, New Jersey, Hon. Larl 
Perkins, [Chairman] presiding. 

Memberb present. Representatives Perkms and Andrews. 

Staff present. Patricia Fahy, senior legislative analyst; Deborah 
Katz, office manager; and Molly McLaughlin, minority staff assist- 

Chairman Perkins. Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. My 
name is Chris Perkins. I'm from Eastern Kentucky. It s a real 
pleasure for me to be here with you today. I was invited by my 
good friend, Rob Andrews, whose ofTice is actually next to mine in 
the Longworth House Office Building down in Washington, to be 
with you and talk about some issues that we believe are very im- 

^lS;"me tell you a little bit about where I'm from, and what I 
have in my district. I have one town of 30,000 people. After that, 
probably my biggest town is about 10,000. I come from a rural 
area-my home town is 800 people. We have a lot of people spread 
out, and a lot of people that are looking for jobs. We have serious 
problems because people want to work, but they don t have the 
ability to, because there's nothing there for them. „ , . , 

As elected officials, we have to find the answers. Rob Andrews, 
when he came to Congress, was one of those people who was look- 
ing on the horizon for answers. He was looking to find some way 
that we, as elected officials, can represent our people in a better 
fashion. So, as a result of that, he joined the Employment Opportu- 
nities Subcommittee, of which I am privileged to be chairman. And 
together we're going to be looking at some programs like the Job 
Training Partnership Act. It is our fervent hope that we can utilize 
this act in some fashion to help you people here, in New Jersev, to 
have a better chance for jobs in the future, as well as the people in 
such disparat*? areas as the inner cities, and the mountains ot Ap- 
palachia, where I am from. 

So it is a pleasure to be with you, because I want to hear your 
problems from your people. That is why we are here. We want to 
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hear what is on your minds, and what you can bring to the formu- 
lation of a bill that we are hoping to put together very shortly this 
year. 

It is a real honor. And with that, I would like to turn to Con- 
gressman Andrews, and see what thoughts he would like to add to 
this committee meeting today. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Carl C. Perkins follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN CARL C. PERKINS 
HEARING ON UNEHPLOyMENT ISSUES and AMENDMENTS TO 
THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 
Bellnawr, Naw Jersayi June 17, 1991 

Good afternoon and welcome to the Subcomnittee on Employment 
Opportunities' hearing on unemployment problems in New Jersey and 
on proposals to amend the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) . 
This hearing is the third in a series to examine proposals to 
amend JTPA* It is my true pleasure to conduct this hearing in 
Bellmawr, New Jersey, the home of my good friend and colleague, 
Congressman Robert Andrews. Mr. Andrews is a welcome addition to 
the Subcommittee, he brings a true expertise and commitment to 
employment issues. He was the first Subcommittee member to 
request a hearing, and has made a point of attending and 
contributing to each hearing that has been held. I was 
particularly pleased to have him accompany ne to my home state of 
Kentucky for a hearing in April. It is now my pleasure to be 
able to return the favor by holding today's hearing in the great 
State of New Jersey, and I look forward to a long and productive 
working relationship. 

I know that each of us here today is concerned about the economy 
and the continued recession. JTPA is only one program to address 
worker skills and training issues. When at its best, JTPA helps 
to improve the competitiveness of American workers. 
Unfortunately, it only reaches a small percentage of recently 
dislocated workers and only a small percentage of the working and 
unemployed poor. I am committed to improving this program and to 
ensuring that extremely limited job training dollars are spent 
efficiently and effectively. I am also committed to working with 
my colleagues to increase funding in this program to begin to 
reach more of those in need. 

If we are to ever solve the overwhelming problems of 
unemployment, poverty, crime, dependency, and utter hopelessness 
among so many in our Nation, we must provide better opportunities 
and alternatives for productive employment. I am well aware of 
the wide-spread criticism of this program, and I plan to 
introduce amendments to correct these problems. These amendments 
nay be comprehensive or, at times, controversial, but I am 
committed to addressing every problem that has been cited as a 
reason not to increase funding in this program. I look forward 
to hearing form each of the witnesses here today, and I look 
forvard to working with each of you. Knowing that Mr. Andrews 
has helped to establish a workfaro program in Camden County, I 
particularly look forward to his in^^it at this hearing. 
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Chairman Perkins. Rob, go ahead. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much. Thank you, Chairman, and 
thank all the interested people from the public who are here today. 
I would like to welcome you to my home town, of which I am very 
proud, Bellmawr, New Jersey, the capital of the civilized world, as 
I see it. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Andrews. There are always a few dissidents out there. We 
know who you are, and we know where you are. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Andrews. I had the opportunity about 2 months ago to 
travel to Eastern Kentucky, which is the district that Chairman 
Perkins represents, and there were some things that were different 
about that district. But, I was more impressed by the things that 
were the same as where we are here today. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me interject one thing. What he really 
liked was the Dairy Cheer, with the smashburgers and the onion 
rings. But, continue on there. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Andrews. I am a little affronted. I would remind the chair- 
man that the proper form of address is, ''Will the gentleman 
yield?'' I thought you would have learned that by now. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Andrews. Some things were very different. The towns were 
a lot smaller than our district. The district is a lot larger, it took a 
lot more time to drive through it. People talked differently than we 
do. Chris keeps telling me that we talk funny, I keep telling him, it 
is him. 

Chairman Perkins. But, I am Chairman, remember? 
Mr. Andrews. That is rir^ht. For now, Chris. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Andrews. I guess he might appropriately say, I am a 
Member, for now. 
Chairman Perkins. That is the next line. 

Mr. Andrews. I was impressed more by what we had in common 
than by what was different. And what we had in common was. 
Chairman Perkins had a meeting in his district about the prospect 
of going to Kuwait to get work in the rebuilding of Kuwait. And I 
thought maybe there would be 20, 25 people at the hearing. The 
hearing was held in the all purpose room of a middle school, and 
there must have been 300 people at that hearing. 

And what I thought was distressing about that is that, here we 
are in Eastern Kentucky, and we had 300 people, first of all, who 
were not working that day, who had time during a weekday to be 
out at a hearing, and secondly, who were willing to move halfway 
around the world, because there were no jobs for them here in the 
United States. 

And driving through that district, it was obvious that there is a 
need to rebuild some of the highways and roads. There is a need 
for better housing, just as we have here. There was plenty of oppor- 
tunitv to talk about rebuilding Kuwait, but not much opportunity 
to talk about rebuilding Eastern Kentucky, or rebuilding Southern 
New Jersey. 
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Chairman Perkins has been a leader in the Congress for a 
number of years in refocusing the focus of national priorities and 
national policy, so that we start talking more about our own needs. 
And when I went to that hearing, I thought that we have many of 
the same needs that I saw in E..st&rn Kentucky. And under his 
leadership as we begin the process of rewriting the Job Training 
Partnership Act, to try to make it more responsive to those who 
are without work, that this would be a good place to go. 

Last week, the President of the United States chastised the Con- 
gress for failing to act in the last 100 days on two pieces of legisla- 
tion he put forward. One was a crime bill, the other was a trans- 
portation bill. And he said that, if we could not act within 100 
days, it was a failure on our part, as Members of Congress. 

Well, a lot of other things happened in the last 100 days, as well. 
One hundred sixty three thousand Americans lost their jobs in the 
last 100 days, 1,200 banks failed in the last 100 days. In the last 100 
days, we received a news report for the first time in the history of 
the United States, the majority of the cars sold in this country 
were made somewhere else, and not in the United States. Fifty-one 
percent of our car market is now foreign cars. For the first time 
since the Great Depression, the rate of home ownership went dov/n 
in the last 100 days, and not up, looking back a year's time. 

We are concerned about those things that happened in the last 
100 days. We are concerned about the people that have gone into 
the job training offices in Southern New Jersey, and despite the 
best efforts of the professionals who v/orked so hard there, there 
were no jobs to steer those people to. 

We are concerned about the fact that our industrial base is 
crumbling and slipping away, and that people are not making and 
manufacturing and exporting things. We are not going to solve 
that problem here this afternoon. But, I wanted the Congress of the 
United States in general, and this committee, in particular, to 
know that the problems we have here in Southern New Jers;ey are 
serious, they are severe, and they demaad some action. We want to 
go back to the President and to the leaders in Congress and say, let 
us talk about not the last 100 days, but the next 100 days. And let 
us get ourselves an anti-recession program, let us get our housing 
market back on track, let us get our construction workers back to 
work, and let us get something moving again in the country. 

So, we are here today to hear the thoughts of some very distin- 
guished witnesses about that, and J. look forward to what those wit- 
nesses have to say. Arid Chris, if you are interested in moving here 
into our district, and participating with us, you are welcome to do 
80, just a little bit up north in the 13th District, not here. 

Chairman Perkins. Well, I em not moving any time soon, but I 
am pleased, indeed, to be with you. On a serious vein, I am looking 
forward to hearing the testimony and trying to utilize it. And we 
are trying to synthesize testimony given to this committee over the 
course of these hearings. We are having them in Washington, and 
some other places, as well, in the future. But, we want to put to- 
gether something that is going to try to help people gain employ- 
ment in this country, and I am looking forward to hear what you 
have to say. 
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Let me welcome the first panel, George E. Nor cross, Jr., presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO Central Labor Union of Camden, Gloucester 
Counties, Camdon, New Jersey, and Jack McCormick, president, 
the Camden County Board of Realtors, Stratford, New Jersey. I 
welcome both of you gentlemen here today. I would ask all wit- 
nesses to try to limit their testimony to right around five minutes. 
I do not want to be too strict about thar., but we have about ten 
witnesses, and I am sure we will have a number of questions. And 
we want to try to move through this hearing in an organized and 
timely manner. So, with that, I would like to turn to Mr. Norcross, 
and allow him to begin his initial statement. 

Mr. Andrews. Chairman, if I might, and Mr. Norcross, just one 
second, I did want to take a moment to thank and introduce our 
host for today, someone who sits in the chair where, I guess, you 
are sitting now, it is his usual seat. He sat there for 17 years now, 
and he is the senio^ mayor of the mayors in Camden County. He is 
someone who has done a great deal for me, as an individual, for my 
family, someone I admire and respect very much, the mayor of the 
Borough of Bellmawr, our host today. Mayor Joe Petruzzi. Joe, 
thank you and welcome. 

Chairman Perkins. With that, we will turn to Mr. Norcross. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. NORCROSS, JR., PRESIDENT. AFL-CIO 
CENTRAL LABOR UNION OF CAMDEN/GLOUCESTER COUNTIES, 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Norcross. Welcome to South Jersey. 
Chairman Perkins. Good to be here. 

Mr. Norcross. Happy to have you here. I am very appreciative of 
the opportunity that I have been given to testify before this sub- 
committee, and I will very definitely limit myself to five minutes. 

The unions and working people in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict are in deep, deep trouble. Over the last 15 years, more than 
200,000 industrial jobs havo been lost in Southern New Jersey. I 
am 62. When I was in my 20s, the garment industry and the glass 
industry were two of the largest in Southern New Jersey. The gar- 
ment workers had a minimum of 25,000 to 30,000 workers. Today, 
in all of Southern New Jeney, there are 1,500 garment workers. 
And within the next 2 years, they will lose their jobs. 

The glass industry had un old tens of thousands of workers. We 
are down to somewhere in the neighborhood of 4,000 or 5,000. So, 
when I say we are in deep trouble, that will just give you an exam- 
ple. In the immediate area, we have several large employers. The 
GE plant in Camden has been gradually dying for years. It was 
given some rebirth a year or so ago when free holder— then free 
holder — director, Rob Andre>;s and a group of others, encouraged 
GE to stay here, and worked thr-ough the State to keep them here. 

Just withir the last couple of weeka, on Broadway and Camden, 
over 400 poultry workers lost their jobs at uit? Lambcrsky Compa- 
ny. Certainteed, I think, the Jjeginning of this year, shut down— 500 
workers. The Lambersky plant was (primarily women, and primari- 
ly minorities. While they were working, their wages were not that 
high, but they had a benefit, health and welfare benefit package, 
some pension privileges and benefits, which have been lost. 
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Same thing, Cert^ainteed. About a year ago, the Campbell Soup 
plant in Camden, with roughly 1,000 workers, shut down. These are 
just a few. The construction trades have been devastated ir. the last 
year. There is a local union of the carpenters that had roughly 
1,000 members, whose primary responsibility was building homes, 
'roday, they have, at best, 150 working. And, this is throughout the 
construction trades. And as I indicated, I believe that the industrial 
capacity in South Jersey, as well as probably the whole damn coun- 
try, has been lost 

I picked up a copy, just an hour or two ago, of the AFL-CIO news 
that has a headline in Kansas City, Missouri, about the Ford City 
Motor Company announcing it had a 100 job vacancies. Over 28,000 
applicants, for 100 jobs, were processed through the unemployment 
offices and other agencies in the Kansas City area. So apparently 
what is happening here is happening throughout the country. 

I mention the garment industry, because I think it is one of the 
mainstays of female employment. The garment industry is primari- 
ly female. These female workers received benefits. Today, thou- 
sands and thousands of them are out of work, have had to fall to 
the social service agencies. They have lost their unemployment, 
and many of them, who are in their 40s and 50s, find themselves 
reluctant to get inte any trainmg or any programs for advancing 
their skills. ^ , 

And most people wiio are laid off cannot get a job at what their 
previous rate was. My personal opinion is that, during the last 10 
or 12 years, the administration in Washington has been for rich 
people, making the rich richer, the middle class poorer, and the 
poor without anything. 

And South Jersey, unfortunately, is a typical example. If you 
have driven through the City of Camden, you can see what the loss 
of industry has done. You can go through any town in South 
Jersey, and see that we are losing jobs every week by the thou- 
sands. JTPA has provided some assistance at the Campbell Soup 
plant in Camden. They were in there before the layoffs actually 
took place. It was a combination of people trying to help them, but 
even today, there are between 300 and 400 Campbell Soup workers 
who have not obtained employment, and they've been out of work 
for 15 months or so. 

We were talking just a few minutes ago, in fact, Bo McQuade 
said, if this country went into a major war, other than using the 
weapons and materials that are stockpiled, we probably couldn't 
fight in a world war, because a majority of our defense materials 
are imported. Parts of automobiles, tanks, airplanes, clothing, am- 
munition—no matter what it is— a big chunk of it is made over- 
seas. 

I would just like to take a minute and talk about the GE plant in 
Morristown. Three or 4 months ago, hundreds and probably thou- 
sands of people joined with GE and governmental officials in trying 
to get the Aegis contract renewed. And fortunately, it was. Within 
48 hours of the Defense Department's announcement that the 
Aegis contract was going to be renewed with GE, GE made an an- 
nouncement that between 1,500 and 2,500 of those jobs were going 
to be lost. And a big chunk of it was going to be manufactured in 
Mexico, 
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Even the Republican Congressman from the 13th District went 
gaga when he heard that. But, this is, you know, typical of what 
has been happening in South Jersey, and probably the whole damn 
country. I do not know what the answer is. I think it might be, I 
am close to retirement, taking my retirement, hoping it is going to 
be paid during my lifetime, and not worrying about it. 

But when you think of the millions and millions of people across 
this Nation who want to work— you know, the vast msyority of 
American people want to work. They want to work at a fair wage, 
and be provided some benefits. And hopefully, a pension. The way 
this country is going, it ain't ,.oing to happen. The rich are getting 
richer, the middle class are becoming poor, and the poor are just 
barely able to make it. 

Whatever you can do, your committee can do— Congressman An- 
drews knows of these problems, as I am sure do 400 and some other 
Congressional Members plus the Senate, plus a reluctant Presi- 
dent, whom I do not think wants to act on any of these problems. If 
we can get some action, something can be done, and I think we can 
probably resurrect the industrial capacity of this country, and pro- 
vide for working men and women of this country. 

We ask for your assistance, we beg for your assistance. Hopeful- 
ly, we will get the assistance of you and your associates in the Con- 
gress. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of George E. Norcrosa, Jr. follows:] 
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:f ^p\ TESTIMON Y " JP^B 17 > 1991 
QEORQB E. MORCR088, JR» 
PRESIDENT, APL-CIO OP SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY 

HONOKABLE CONGRESSMEN ROB ANDREWS AND CARL PERKINS, 

DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS OF THE PANEL, AND RESPECTED GUESTS, 

PLEASE ACCEPT MY THANKS FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO DISCUSS THE 

STATUS OF LABOR UNIONS AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN SOU'S JERSEY ♦ 

THE UNIONS IN THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT ARE IN 
TROUBLE DEEP TROUBLE « THE RECESSION, COMBINED WITH THE 
CHANGING AMERICAN ECONOMY, HAS DELIVERED A KNOCKOUT PUNCH TO 
THE MIDSECTION OF SOUTH JERSEY »S WORKING CLASSES. IN FACT, 
I HAVEN'T SEEN SUCH WIDESPREAD UNEMPLOYMENT IN OUR RANKS 
SINCE THE RECESSION AND STAGFLATION OF THE EARLY 1970 'S* 

LAST WEEK, A POULTRY BUSINESS IN CAMDEN CLOSED. THREE 
HUNDRED UNITED FOOD AND COMMERCIAL WORKERS LOST THEIR JOBS. 
BUSINESSES AND PLANTS CONTINUE TO LEAVE THE SOUTH JERSEY 
MARKETPLACE - CAMPBELL SOUP, GENERAL ELECTRIC AND OWENS 
CORNING FIBERGLASS ARE JUST SOME OF THE MAJOR MANUFACTURERS 
TO CLOSE UP SHOP IN THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS. 

SMALL, LOCAL INDUSTRY THE HEART OF THE WORKING CLASS - IS 
ALSO IN TROUBLE. CONSTRUCTION WORKERS - ELECTRICIANS, 
PLUMBERS, IRON WORKERS, GLAZERS - ARE OUT OF WORK. GLASS 
WORKERS ARE BEING LAID OFF* 

THE SOUTH JERSEY GARMENT INDUSTRY IS NEARLY DEAD. TWENTY TO 
FIFTY YEARS AGO, THERE WERE 25,000 TO 30,000 GARMENT WORKERS 
IN THE SOUTH JERSEY REGION. TODAY, THERE ARE LESS THAN 
1500. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC IN CAMDEN CONTINUES TO LAY OFF WORKERS, AND 
THE GE AEGIS PLANT IN MOORESTOWN PLANS TO REDUCE ITS 
WORKFORCE BY A MINIMUM OF 1000 TO 1800 EMPLOYEES. 

OBVIOUSLY, WE^VE LOST OUR INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY. AND WHAT 
MAKES THE SITUATION SO BLEAK TODAY, COMPARED TO THE 70' S, IS 
THAT THE SWITCH TO A SERVICE ECONOMY LEAVES UNION WORKERS 
WITH LITTLE HOPE THAT INDUSTRIAL JOBS WILL BE THERE FOR THEM 
IN THE FUTURE - UNLESS THEY MOVE TO MEXICO OR OVERSEAS. 

THE ALTERNATIVE FOR UNION WORKERS IS TO RETRAIN AS CLERICAL 
OR COMPUTER OPERATORS, FOR INSTANCE, IN THE SERVICE 
INDUSTRIES. THAT PRESENTS OTHER PROBLEMS. 

TYPICALLY, WORKERS IN THEIK 4 OS AND bOS DON'T WANT TO STAR 
OVER, ESPECIALLY AT MUCH LOWER PAYING JOBS. 

THE SERVICE INDUSTRY JOBS NORMALLY DO NOT PROVIDE 
COMPREHENSIVE BENEFITS - BENEFITS THAT A FAMILY MAN OR WOMAN 
MUST HAVE TO PROVIDE RESPONSIBLY FOR HIS OR HER FAMILY. 
THAT INCLUDES LIFE INSURANCE WITH DISABILITY PROTECTION; 
COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH CARE INSURANCE -* INCLUDING DENTAL AND 
EYE CARE; AND, RETRAINING OPPORTUNITIES WITHIN THE COMPANY. 

MOST IMPORTANTLY, THESE WORKERS FEEL A SENSE OF LOSS, AND 
ABANDONMENT - THAT THE PEOPLE IN CHARGE IN WASHINGTON REALLY 
DON'T CARE ABOUT THEIR FUTURES, AND THEIR FAMILIES' FUTURES. 

VOU HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY AS MEMBERS OF CONGRESS TO CHANGE 
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THIS SENSE OF LOSS AND ABANDONMENT, AND HELP TO RESTORE 
DIGNITY TO THOSE PROUD PROFESSIONS WHICH COMPRISE THIS 
NATION'S INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY. 

WE ALL HAVE A GREAT DEAL AT STAKE IN MAINTAINING U.S. 
INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY. IF THE JOB MARKET CONTINUES AT ITS 
CURRENT PACE, IT WILL SOON BECOME THE PRESERVE OF EITHER 
LOW-WAGE OR HIGH INCOME EMPLOYMENT - WHICH LEAVES THE 
INDUSTRIAL MIDDLE CLASS IN THE MIDDLE - AND OUT OF WORK. 

THIS STRATIFICATION AND SEPARATION OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 
TPMCHES THE FABRIC OF OUR NATION. OUR COUNTRY WAS FOUNDED 
ON PRINCIPALS OF EQUALITY - AND THESE PRINCIPLES EXTEND TO 
ECONOMIC FREEDOM. DO NOT CONSIGN THE AMERICAN WORKING CLASS 
WITH A DIFFICULT CHOICE - TO LEAVE OR ACCEPT UNDERCLASS 
STATUS . 

THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT IS A VALUABLE: FEDERAL TOOL 
FOR PROVIDING ALTERNATIVES FOR UNION EMPLOYEES. IT WILL 
SERVE AS A MEANS TO BRIDGE LOW-PAYING AND HIGHER-PAYING 
JOBS, AND EXTEND TO THOSE WILLING TO WORK FOR IT AN 
OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT. 

FEDERAL PROGRAMS LIKE THE JTPA REQUIRE SUPPORT FROM OUR 
ELECTED OFFICIALS. PROGRAMS LIKE THE JTPA LESSEN THOSE 
FEELINGS OF LOSS AND ABANDONMENT - AND HELP TO RESTORE A 
SENSE OF PERSONAL INITIATIVE AND ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
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PAGE FOUR 
JTPA TESTIMONY 



AS ACTIVE MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, YOU HAVE TAKEN THE STEPS TO 
LEARN HOW THE GENERAL PUBLIC FEELS ABOUT IMPORTANT ISSUES 
LIKE THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT. I HOPE THAT YOU WILL 
TAKE THE INFORMATION THAT I AND MY FELLOW PANELISTS WILL 
PROVJ 2 YOU, AND TRANSLATE IT INTO A FEDERAL AGENDA THAT 
TRULY BENEFITS AMERICA'S WORKING CLASS. 



THANK YOU. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Norcross. 

We are going to hold questions until both panelists have spoken. 
So, at this time, I would like to ask Mr. McCormick, if he would, to 
give us the benefit of his wisdom. 

STATEMENT OF JACK McCORMICK, PRESIDENT, CAMDEN 
COUNTY BOARD OF REALTORS, STRATFORD, NEW JERSEY 

Mr. McCormick. Thank you very much for giving me this oppor- 
tunity. The housing industry has long functioned as a barometer of 
the state of the economy. Only when business prospers, and em- 
ployment is stable and secure, are people willing and able to 
commit themselves to the decision to purchase real estate. 

Since 1989, realtors in the Delaware Valley have been monitor- 
ing the pulse of an unsure economy, and the pace of home sales 
throughout the market area has reflected increased unemployment 
and job insecurity at many levels. 

Homelessness has become a major issue in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, as it has throughout the Nation. Tied to the issue of 
homelessness is the availability and even the existence of afford- 
able housing. Real estate brokers and associates are among the 
first to see the inability of many of our citizens to afford to pur- 
ch&s6 s hom© 

When fewer young families and first time buyers are able to 
enter the housing market, then fewer growing families are able to 
sell their present homes to move into new or larger homes. Wide- 
scale reductions in the force of white collar and other professional 
workers in many fields have been reflected in the slowing sales of 
new construction, vacation homes, and upscale residences at the 
higher end of the price range. Thus, the housing market begins to 
stagnate, with inactivity at each level foreclosing activity at the 
next level. 

A comparison of home sales figures for Camden County alone, 
between 1986 and 1991, bears out the state of the economy and the 
impact of unemployment in South Jersey. 

A total of 5,798 housing units were sold in Camden County 
during 1986. In 1990, only 4,046 units were sold -a 30 percent de- 
crease in sales in that period of time. During the first 5 months of 
1991, a total of 1,268 units have sold. Comparing this figure to 1986 
and 1990, we see that in the period of January through May of 
1986, 2,511 homes sold in Camden County. During the same period 
in 1990, 1,685 units sold. At this point, midway through 1991, we 
are 50 percent behind the home sales record for 1986, and 25 per- 
cent behind one year ago, which was not a good year. Clearly, sub- 
stantially fewer homes are being sold in the county today. 

Further, it takes longer to sell a home. In 1986, the average 
number of days on the market in the county was 72 for the entire 
year. By 1990, homes remained on the market an average of 82 
days before selling. During the first 5 months of this year, we are 
seeing an average days on the market figure of 91 days. Also, the 
percentage of houses that are listed and sold are fewer. In 1986, we 
sold 58 percent of all the homes listed. In 1990, we sold 29 percent 
of all the homes listed— by the way, listings increased 50 percent in 
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that period of time— and, then, we sold 20 percent of all the homes 
listed in 1991 to date. 

The Camden County Board of Realtors has taken an active posi- 
tion in trying to support efforts to maintain and increase the eco- 
nomic viability of our State, and of the entire Delaware Valley. 
Several issues, particularly, concern us, regarding their impact on 
quality of life, in general, and employment opportunity in particu- 
lar. 

The potential loss of large numbers of jobs for Delaware Valley 
citizens, through events such as the proposed closure of the Phila- 
delphia Naval Shipyard, is of immediate and continuing concern. 
We have made our position known regarding the importance of the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard to both the military and the economic 
strength of our region, and of our Nation. The loss of thousands of 
jobs, which closure of the Yard would entail, is an economic blow 
this region could ill afford. If this should come to pass, employment 
opportunity and job training efforts of all types would, more than 
ever, be vital to this area. 

Since the introduction of a proposed development and redevelop- 
ment plan for New Jersey, we have worked to support those indi- 
viduals and organizations who favor responsible controlled growth 
that enhances economic opportunity for all sectors within our 
State, while preserving those elements that contribute to the qual- 
ify of life we have long enjoyed. 

There can be no doubt, despite some growing signs of recovery, 
that economic stability in New Jersey is still a fragile commodity. 
Employment and any program that is able, successfully, to provide 
training that will help our citizens get and keep jobs, deserves our 
support. Programs that help to expand employment opportunities 
and match qualified workers with available jobs, likewise, are vital 
to the well-being of all of our communities. 

Thank you for this opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Jack McCormick follows;] 
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statement Given By 

Jack Mccormick 
President 
CAMDEN COUNTY BOARD OF REALTORS 



The housing industry has long functioned as a barometer of 
the state of the economy. Only when business prospers and 
employment is stable and secure are people willing and able to 
commit themselves to the decision to purchase real estate. 

Since 1989/ Realtors in the Delaware Valley have been 
monitoring the pulse of an unsure economy/ and the pace of home 
sales throughout the market area has reflected increased 
unemployment and job insecurity at many levels. 

Homelessness has become a major issue in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey/ as it has throughout the nation. Tied to the issue of 
homelessness is the availability — and even the existence — of 
affordable hou6ing. Real estate brokers and associates are among 
the first to see the inability of many of our citizens to afford 
to purchase a home. 

When fewer young families and first-time buyers are able to 
enter the housing market/ fewer growing families are able to sell 
their present homes to move into new or larger homes. Wide scale 
reductions in force of white collar and other professional workers 
in many fields have been reflected in the slowing sales of new 
construction/ vacation homes and upscale residences at the higher 
end of the price range. Thus/ the housing market begins to 
stagnate/ with inactivity at each level foreclosing activity at 
the next. 

A comparison of home sales figures for Camden County alone 
between 1986 and 1991 bears out the state of the economy and the 
impact of unemployment in South Jersey. 



(more ) 
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A total of 5/798 housing units were sold in the county during 
1986. In 1990, only 4»046 units were sold — a 30% decrease in 
sales. During the first five months of 1991/ a total of 1/268 
units have sold. Comparing this figure to 1986 and 1990, we see 
that in the period of January through May of 1986, 2,511 homes 
sold in Camden County; during the same time period in 1990, 1,685 
units sold. At this point, mid-way through 1991, we are 50.5% 
behind the home sales record for 1986. Clearly, substantially 
fewer homes are being sold in the county today. 

Further, it takes longer to sell a home. In 1986, the 
average number of days on the market in the county was 72 for the 
entire year. By 1990, homes remained on the market an average of 
82 days before selling. During the first five months of this 
year, we are seeing an average days on market figure of 91 days. 

The Camden County Board of Realtors has taken an active 
position in trying to support efforts to maintain and increase the 
economic viability of our state and of the entire Delaware Valley. 

?eral issues particularly concern us, regarding their impact 
upon quality of life, in general, and employment opportunity, in 
particular. 

The potential loss of large numbers of jobs for Delaware 
Valley citizens through events such as the proposed closure of the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard is of immediate and continuing 
concern. We have made our position known regarding the importance 
of the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard to both the military and the 
economic strength of our region and our nation. The loss of 
thousands of jobs, which closure of the Yard would entail i is an 
economic blow this Region could ill afford. If this should come 
to pass/ employment opportunity and job training efforts of all 
types would, more than ever, be vital to this area. 

{ more ) 
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Since the introduction of a proposed Development and 
Redevelopment Plan for New Jersey/ we have worked to support those 
individuals and organizationa who favor responsible controlled 
growth that enhances economic opportunity for all sectors within 
our state/ while preserving those elements that contribute to the 
quality of life we have long enjoyed. 

There can be no doubt/ despite some growing signs of 
recovery/ that economic stability in New Jersey is still a fragile 
commodity. Employment. • . and any program that is able/ 
successfully/ to provide training that will help our citizens get 
and keep jobs/ deserves our support. Programs that help to expand 
employment opportunities and match qualified workers with 
available jobs/ likewise/ are vital to the well-being of all of 
our communities. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much, Mr. McCormick. 
Mr. Andrews, do you have any questions you would hke to put to 
the panel? 
Mr. Andrews. Just briefly. 

George and Jack, thank you for your testimony and for your 
time. George, you made reference to the people who were laid off 
at Campbell Soup last year, machinists and food and commercial 
workers, and you indicated that a substantial number of those 
people are still not working. Generally speaking, what kind of jobs 
have the people gotten, who are working, from that group? How do 
they compare in terms of wages, benefits, and types of work that 
they are doing? 

Mr. NoRCROSS. Most of them have gone into service type jobs. 
Some retail sales, food service. The vast majority of them that have 
picked up employment have picked up employment at probably 50 
percent of what their wage rate was. Very few of them have any 
benefits such as they had at Campbell Soup. 

Mr. Andrews. If I could turn a moment to the trades, the con- 
struction trades, it is my understanding from talking to the busi- 
ness agents and union presidents in the council, that by and large, 
the only work that they have had in the last 12 months, 15 months, 
has been public sector work, is that correct? 

Mr. Norcross. The vast mryority. I would— they say that close to 
100 percent of the construction jobs in the area are as a result of 
Economic Development Administration money. There is virtually 
no private money. 

Mr. Andrews. And I think this would pick up on a point that 
Jack McCormick just made about home sales tying into new home 
construction. What is the present status of the new home construc- 
tion field for union carpenters and electricians and so forth? 

Mr. Norcross. Extremely limited. They have 150 people, at most, 
working, And at best, half of those are working on some new home 
construction. 

Mr. Andrev/ Finally, I know that an association affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO is the UOSS; the social services organization, and I 
know that you are very much involved in this. And foi those that 
are not familiar with it, the local central labor council is heavily 
involved in providing social and human services to its members in 
a variety of ways. And I wonder if you could tell us, George, what 
kind of additional demands have been placed upon the UC3S in 
the last 12 to 15 months, in this recession? 

Mr. Norcross. The UOSS provides services to everyone, whether 
or not they are union members— old, young, black, white, Hispanic, 
union, non-unioa. It htarted probably about 15 or 18 months ago. 
The increased calls have virtually doubled in 18 months. People 
who have run out of unemployment, have mortgages, hospital bills, 
no hospitalization coverage. And it has just been virtually impossi- 
ble to try to provide them the services that they need. 

You know, what really, I think, is a drag on the heart, is when 
someone calls up and says, I have a son or daughter graduating. I 
cannot afford to buy them a new pair of pants, a new shirt. If it 
happened 4 or 5 years ago, we would have had a little party. You 
know, we can get over that. But, the clothe^ the shoes and such. 
The problems are just insurmountable. 
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Mr. Andrews. I know that many of the people who were victims 
of the layoffs at Campbell Soup, General Electric, Certainteed, 
some of the others that you mentioned, are older people in the 
workforce— not senior citizens, but people, say, in excess of 50 
years old, that are not old enough to retire, and certainly have 
many years of work ahead of them, but are not new people that 
can enter the job market. What is happening to those people? 
What is happening to the 53 year old food and commercial worker, 
who got laid off from Campbell Soup? What is he or she doing 
today? 

Mr. NoRCROSS. They are barely existing today. I have met at 
least 20 to 30 over the last year who have lost their homes— had to 
put them up for sale, turn them over to someone to maintain the 
mortgages. But, they are barely able to exist now. 

Mr. Andrews. Chris, maybe we can send them one of the thou- 
sand points of light? That might make them feel better, hmm? 
Thank you, George. 

A question for Jack McCormick. Jack, you and I have had a 
chance to talk on a number of occasions about the impact that 
changes in tax policy in Washington have had on the real estate 
markets here in Southern New Jersey. Could you tell me, since 
1986, what kind of changes have occurred, and why you think they 
have occurred? 

Mr. McCormick. I am not sure why they occurred. My theory is, 
if it is not broken, do not fix it. And I think the old tax law was 
quite okay. It stimulated the economy and it stimulated real estate. 
Nineteen eighty-seven was the first year that we had to operate 
under the new tax law, and, of course, 1987 was slightly less pro- 
ductive than 1986. And 1988 was worse, and 1989 was worse, and 
1990 and 1991, I just told you about. And I think we are probably 
at the all time low in 1991, at the moment, from any figures that I 
have ever been able to determine, locally. 

I think if we do not restore capital gains, and take away that 
passive loss limitation, then I am not sure that real estate is ever 
going to recover back to the level of 1986. And I believe that if real 
estate does not recover, the economy is not going to fully recover. 
The two are tied together. 

Mr. Andrews. Can you estimate for us the difference between 
how many people would be employed in a thriving real estate 
market in this area, versus how many are employed now? And I 
mean a ball park figure that would take into account construction 
workers and sales people and people who service the transaction of 
new homes. How many jobs is this recession costing us in Southern 
New Jersey, in your industry alone? 

Mr. McCormick. Well there are 100,000 licensees in the State, 
but that does not mean that everybody is working. Our member- 
ship in Camden County was just shy of 2,000 last year. This year, 
we are down just below 1,200. So, there are 800 people that were 
members that were actively selling homes that are not selling 
homes at the moment in Camden County. Construction workers, I 
honestly do not know. I have heard that last year was a record low 
year for housing starts— in the State, it was 18,000, and that was a 
recoid. This year, they are down to 9,000. The record is being set in 
the wrong-di^'^ction here. 
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Mr. Andrews. I would ask you, also, in the area of housing starts 
and this sort of thing, when you mentioned tax policy earlier, you 
mentioned capital gains, tax reduction. How would you and others 
in the industry react to proposals that would provide that capital 
gains tax, but require that, in order to get the benefit of the tax 
reduction, someone would have to invest their proceeds in the local 
domestic productive economy. 

I mean, in other words, instead of saying that, if you have a cap- 
ital gain, and you invest it in a Mexican electronics factory, or you 
invest it in an Argentinean copper mine, you get the tax break if 
you invest in housing in Gloucester County, or Burlington County 
or Camden County, but not if you fail to do so. How would you 
react to that kind of concept? 

Mr. McCoRMiCK. Well, from my position, you know, in the real 
estate industry, I think it would be great. I am not sure everybody 
would want those limitations. It would certainly help spur the 
economy, especially in this area. 

I think the two things that make our economy go in the State 
are real estate and cars. And those two items are hurting. 

Mr. Andrews. Let me just close with one other question, and 
that is, a lot of the evidence we have heard from small business 
people, on this and other committees, is that there is a debate in 
Washington as to whether there is a credit crunch or not. And 
what I notice is that, when I come home and talk to small business 
people and others here in Southern New Jersey, they say, yes, 
there is. That it is very difficult for business people, particularly 
small business people, to borrow money, because banks, for a varie- 
ty of reasons, are rationing down on credit. 

Then, I go back to Washington, and I hear the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve and the Secretary of the Treasury, and some 
others saying, well, there really is not a credit crunch, that it is 
just a figment of people's imagination. Given the interaction that 
you have as small business people with mortgage bankers and 
others, do you think there is a credit crunch, and, if so, could you 
speculate as to the impact of that credit crunch on our industry? 

Mr. McCoRMiCK. I believe that there is a credit crunch. As far as 
mortgages for homes, owner occupied homes, there is really not a 
credit crunch when it comes to that. Of course, pc^ople are afraid to 
buy homes right now for one reason for another. As far as borrow- 
ing money on a commercial property, if you want to remortga^e a 
commercial property, borrow money for business or cash flow, it is 
virtually impossible. And everyone I am talking to, it does not 
matter what the industry is, a cross-section of the business people I 
come in contact with daily, they are all having the same problem. 
The only way they can borrow money for their business is if they 
are able to refinance the house they live in, take those proceeds, 
and use it in their business, which is counter-productive. 

Mr. Andrews. It sort of defeats the whole purpose of having a 
corporate set up, too, that you find yourself personally liable for 
what you want to do. Jack, thank you very much, 

Mr. McCoRMiCK, Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr, Andrews. Gentlemen, just 
out of general interest myself, what is the unemployment rate here 
in the South Jersey area? 
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Mr. NoRCROSS. It is fast approaching 7 percent. 

Chairman Perkins. My gosh, I wish I had 7 percent. Just won- 
dering, so it is going to dramatically 

Mr. NoRCROSS. I do not think those figures are accurate. They 
way they count a person 

Chairman Perkins. I understand. The definition of unemploy- 
ment, you have to be seeking work and eteetera. Real unemploy- 
ment figures are much higher, yes, I understand. Mr. Norcross, the 
AFL-CIO's program, what do you do for training within the AFLr^ 
CIO? I know that nationally, there are a number of training pro- 
grams that have been set up to train dislocated workers. Do you 
have any here, locally? 

Mr. Norcross. We had the program until about 3 or 4 years ago. 
The number of people who applied for it had dropped, and we de- 
cided to finish up. But we had worked with the vocational schools, 
and the county department of education, in lining people up for 
training programs that we conducted, plus vocational schools and 
the county college. 

Chairman Perkins. Now, just talking in general job category 
areas, is it your opinion that there is more of a push— I think your 
testimony indicated this earlier— towards a service-oriented job in 
this area as opposed to construction or manufacturing type employ- 
ment? Is that generally the way things are going? 

Mr. Norcross. Very definitely. There are not that many industri- 
al type jobs. Service jobs 

Chairman Perkins. Are there any new industrial jobs that are 
coming on line, though? 

Mr. Norcross. Very few that I know of. 

Chairman Perkins. So, in general, what you are telling me is 
that this area seems to be hit by what we have seen across the 
Nation: loss of manufacturing and construction jobs, and move- 
ment towards service-type jobs? 

Mr. Norcross. It seems to be throughout the northeast section of 
the country. But, everyday when I pick up a papor or watch the 
news, it is happening all over the country. Maybi it is just being 
hit a little bit harder in this area. 

Chairman Perkins. Okay. Thank you very much, gentlemen. I 
appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. I would like, at this time, to call the next 
panel, Ella Cintron, Terry Barclay, Shafter Bailey and William Ma- 
guire. 

Mr. Andrews. It sounds like a law firm, doesn't it? 

Chairman Perkins. We are very pleased tc have at this time Ella 
Cintron, Director of the Camden County Job Training Partnership 
Act office, Camden, New Jersey; Terry Barclay, President, Oper- 
ation ABLE for the National Council on Aging, from Detroit, 
Michigan; Shafter Bailey, Executive Director, Kentucky Council on 
Vocational Education, Frankfort, Kentucky; and William Maguire, 
Director, Camden County REACH Program, Camden, New Jersey. 

Ella Cintron, we would be very pleased to hear your words for us 
today. Please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF ELLA M» CINTRON, DIRECTOR, CAMDEN COUNTY 
JTPA OFFICE, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 

Ms, CiNTRON. Good afternoon, everyone. My name is Ella M. Cin- 
tron, Director of the Camden County Employment and Training 
Center, administrative entity for the Camden County service deliv- 
ery area, for the use of the Federal Job Partnership funds, as well 
as a related employment and training programs. 

I am testifying on behalf of the administrative entity, and I 
thank you for tl j opportunity. There are several areas, which di- 
rectly affect individuals served by the Job Training Partnership 
Act, the Economic Dislocation and Workers Adjustment Assistant 
Act, EDWAA, and the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills training 
program. 

Number one, EDWAA. Camden has submitted several grant ap- 
plications for Federal Secretary of Labor discretionary grants 
under Title III for funds to help laid off workers as a result of 
plant closing, and a reduction in force. The problem has been in 
the delay of the submission of the grant, and approval at the Fed- 
eral level. Because of the delay, many of the dislocated workers 
were not eligible for need based, and the support payment to sup- 
port themselves, while attending training, due to the Federal re- 
quirement that the dislocated worker must be in training, or have 
an agreement >yith the school to start within 30 days, or 13 weeks 
after the plant is closed. 

If this could be modified and targeted by the date of submission, 
by the State, rather than the date of the layoff of the closing of the 
plant, in this manner, the affected worker would not be penalized 
for any period of time during which they had no control over their 
activity. Any alleviation of this matter would be highly helpful 

The problems of delay at this level lead to the lack of credibility 
on the part of the local agency. Their affected workers become dis- 
enchanted with the promises made during the rapid response 
team's visit to recruit them for services. 

Successful operations — we, in Camden County, successfully oper- 
ated two discretionary grants through the use of dislocated work- 
ers' funds. One of the grants was Campbell Soup, Certainteed, and 
most recently, the Gene^'al Electric grant. General Electric Aero- 
space. The dislocated workers centers provide for the focus on tran- 
sition activity. The affected workers can relate to the employees of 
the center, as they are operated with companies, and/or union 
staff, with workers they are familiar with. Such peer counseling 
eliminates some of the problems and the anger that are faced 
with when they are laid off. 

In addition, the coordination and cooperation of the; company, 
union and government resources allows for a greater concentration 
of services to the participants. The use of labor managament com- 
mittees should be an integral part of such programs. 

Number two, youth programs. Year round youth programs would 
recognize the need to continually enforce employment and training 
issues as a part of life. Camden has a large economically disadvan- 
taged youth population, for whom services provided solely during 
the summer would not be sufficient to address the multiple needs. 
But some program does meet the immediate needs of the youth. 

97 
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One, may be under the age for employment, and would, there- 
fore, be idle during the summer months. Two, may have the oppor- 
tunity to help their families. Number thret s may participate in 
constructive activity, particularly vocational exploration programs. 
And maintain their basic skills through part cipating in a high 
school proficiency preparation program. Camdon County recom- 
mends that the summer program employment and training pro- 
gram be maintained as a separate component of JTPA, or at least 
as a separate activity, with sufficient funds to provide a suitable 
level of service during the summer months. 

Number three, REACH/ JOBS. Recipients of Aid to Families of 
Dependent Children have been challenged to become self-sufficient. 
The New Jersey REACH Program, as well as the JOPS training 
have built the expectations of these individuals, without 
backing up with the promise of self-sufficiency, with the opportuni- 
ty through training. 

Sufficient funding is not available to move a number of individ- 
uals towards self-sufficiency necessary to reduce the welfare* case 
load. It is an expensive proposition, yet one that is necessary to 
move forward, and to eliminate the roots of public welfare. Addi- 
tional job funds that are specifically designed for occupational skill 
training is needed. 

Number four, older workers. The proposal to increase the older 
workers program from 3 percent to 5 percent cannot be supported 
without reworking the program itself Currently, insufficient num- 
bers of eligible clients, due to the stringent eligibility criteria, are 
left out, because they are receiving Social Security or pension, they 
cannot, they are not eligible for the program. The funding increase 
must be contingent upon the expansion of the eligibility require- 
ments for this group. 

Number five, six ptircent incentive/technical assistance funds. In 
the event the 3 percent older worker program is increased, the in- 
crease should not be at the expense of the 6 percent incentive/tech- 
nical assistance fund. Any reduction in these funds would serve as 
a disincentive to the local service deliverv area. In New Jersey, 
where the State, in cooperation with the local SDA, has together 
worked long and hard to establish a strong incentive system that 
serves to enhance the delivery of employment and training pro- 
grams to the hard-to-serve participant. The development and imple- 
mentation of the statewide ma?iagement information system, par- 
ticipant follow up system, and initiative programming would not 
have been possible without the employment and training technical 
assistant grant, under 6 percent. 

Number six, transportation. Across all of the groups that I men- 
tioned in the above, it is not good to tell someone there is a job in 
che suburbs, if the individual cannot travel to the job for the 
second shift or the weekend and holidays. A transportation system 
designed to shuttle students throughout the county to these facili- 
ties is needed. The question here is one of access to all existent re- 
sources, including those available through the Department of Edu- 
cation, the Department of Higher Education. 

We focus not on the training available through JTPA and those 
agencies funded by the above agency, but also in the transportation 
network operated by the local education supported by those depart- 
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ments. The legislative prohibition against such use ^^or JTPA cli- 
ents should be removed. Any legislation which would move the re- 
luctant client closer toward such collaboration of resources is en- 
couraged. 

Number seven, procurement standards. The administration pro- 
posed amendment regarding procurement standards would require 
government to establish minimum procurement system with the 
Secretary's approval. Due to the confusion of that result in the 
Camden County SDA, regarding the coordination of the Pell 
Grants, and JTPA funding for classroom training, obviously, there 
needs to be some consistency established not only in JTPA's 
system, but across many of the departments who need to be part- 
ners in the delivery of educational training and employment serv- 
ices. 

In this process, however, we do believe that flexibility needs to be 
a mcgor component, so that the local areas can provide a variety of 
training needs to meet the needs of the increasingly diverse client 
population. 

Number eight, and my final statement, the limitation of the ad- 
ministrative cost pool. It has been a burden on the service delivery 
area. Camden County supports the increase of the current 15 per- 
cent to 20 percent. Lengthy reporting requirements, contractual re- 
quirements, follow ups, audit responsibilities, all add to the admin- 
istrative cost pool. Many of the detailed requirements have been in- 
stituted within the past several years, while no appreciable funds 
have been added to the program* 

Again, I want to thank the subcommittee for the opportunity to 
appear here today, to share our ideas and experiences about em- 
ployment and training in the past, as well as in the future direc- 
tion. We feel this kind of exchange of information and ideas will 
result in an overall strengthening of the employment and training 
services in New Jersey and across the country. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ella M. Cintron follows:] 
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GOOD APtBRNOON^ KVEHYONE. 

MY NAME IS ELLA M. CINTRON, DIRECTOR, CAMDEN COUNTY EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING CENTER^ ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY FOR THE CAMDEN COUNTY 
SERVICE DELIVERY AREA FOR USE OF FEDERAL JOB TPMNING PARTNERSHIP ACT 
FUNDS AS WELL AS RELATED EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS. 

1 AM TESTIFYING ON BEHALF OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY AND I 
THANK ^OU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY, 

THERE ARE SEVERAL AREAS OF CONCERN WHICH DIRECTLY AFFECT THE 
INDIVIDUALS SERVEO BYj rHE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT ^ JTPA) , THE 
ECONOMIC DISLOCATION AND WORKER ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT (BDWAA) , AND 
THE JOB X>PPORTUNITJ.ES AND BASIC SKILLS (JOBS) TRAINING PROGRAM. 
DISLOCATED WORKERS, YO?JTH AGES 14 THROUGH 21 AND AID TO FAMILIES WITH 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN (AFDC) RECIPIENTS HAVE ALL BEEN TARGETED FOR THE 
BEST POSSIBLE SERVICES. HOWEVER, THEY HAVE EACH BEEN CAUGHT IN A WEB 
OF BUREAUCRATIC/ADMINISTRATIVE DOGMA WHICH HAS PERVADED THE OPERATIONS 
ASPECT OF JTPA, 

DISLOCATED WORKERS " CAMDEN COUNTY HAS SUbMITTED SEVERAL GRANT 
APPLICATIONS FOR FEDERAL SECRETARY OF LABOR'S DISCRETIONARY TITLE III 
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GRANTS FOR FUNDS TO HELP WORKERS WHO ARB LAID Off AS A RESULT OF PLAN'/ 

CLOSURES OR REDUCTIONS IN FORCE. THESE APPLICATIONS INCLUDE 

CBRTAINTEED, CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY AND MOST RECENTLY GENERAL ELECTRIC 

AEROSPACE. THE PROBLEM HAS BEEN A DELAY BETWEEN SUBMISSION AND GRANT 

APPROVAL AT THE FEDERAL LEVEL. THE CERTAINTEED GRANT WAS SUBMITTED 

JANUARY 9/ 1990 BUT WAS NOT APPROVED UNTIL MID APRIL. BECAUSE OP THE 

DELAYS, MANY OF THE DISLOCATED WORKERS WERE NOT ELIGIBLE FOR NEEDS 

BASED PAYMENTS TO SUPPORT THEMSELVES WHILE ATTENDING TRAINING. THIS 

IS DUE TO THE FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS THAT DISLOCATED WORKERS MUST BE^ 

TRAINING OR HAVE AN AGREE MENT WITH A SCHOOL TO START WITHIN 30 DAYS 

WITHIN 13 WEEKS OF THE DATE OF THE LAYOFF. THIS SECTION OF THE 

REGULATIONS (PART 631, SUBPART C, 631.20) SHOULD BE MODIFIED TO BE 

TRIGGERED BY THE DATE OF SUBMISSION OF THE GRANT BY THE STATE RATHER 

THAN THE DATE OF LAYOFF. IN THIS MANNER, THE AFFECTED WORKERS WOULD 

NOT BE PENALIZED FOR ANY PERIOD OF TIME DURING WHICH THEY HAD NO 

CONTROL OVER ENROLLMENT IN AN ACTIVITY. NO EXPENDITURES; AND THUS NO 

COMMITMENTS TO TRAINING, CAN BE MADE PRIOR TO THE DATE OF APPROVAL. 

ANY ALTERNATIVE TO EXPEDITE SERVICES TO THIS VERY VULNERABLE 

GROUP WOULD BE HELPFUL. THE PROBLEMS OF DELAYS AT ANY LEVEL LEADS TO 

- 2 - 
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A LACK OF CREDIBILITY ON THE PART OF THE LOCAL AGEWCIES, THE AFrECTED 

WORKERS BECOME DISENCHANTED WITH THE PROMISES MADE D'JRING THE RAPID 

RESPONSE TEAM VISITS AND PAIL TO RESPOND TO RECRUITMENT EFFORTS ONCE 

THE FUNDS DO BECOME AVAILABLE. IF THE BOTTOM LINE IS TO PRESERVE THE 

ORIGINAL INTENT OF RAPID RESPONSE AND SERVICE TO DISLOCATED WORKERS, 

THEN EXPERIENCE INDICATES THE TIMEFRAMES MUST BE SHORTENED* 

CAMDEN COUNTY HAS SUCCESSFULLY OPERATED TWO DISCRETIONARY TITLE 

III GRANTS THROUGH THE USB OF DIoLOCATED WORKER CENTERS, WITH THE 

CAMPBELL SOUP AND GENERAL ELECTRIC AEROSPACE GRANTS, THE DISLOCATED 

WORKER CENTERS PROVIDE FOR A FOCUS OP EMPLOYMENT TRANSITION 

ACTIVITIES* THE AFFECTED WORKERS CAN RELATE TO THE EMPLOYEES OP THE 

CENTER AS THEY ARE OPERATED WITH COMPANY AND/OR UNION STAFF WITH WHOM 

THE WORKERS ARE FAMILIAF SUCH PEER COUNSELING ALLEVIATES SOME OF THE 

ANIMOSITY AND ANGER WHICH MANY OF THE AFFECTED WORKERS HAVE CONCERNING 

THE LAYOFFS. IN ADDITION/ THE COORDINATION AND COOPERATION OF 

COMPANY, UNION AND GOVERNMENTAL RESOURCES ALLOWS FOR A GREATER 

JNCEHTRATION OF SERVICES TO THE PARTICIPANTS* THE USE OF 

LABOR/MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES SHOULD BE AN INTEGRAL PART OF SUCH 
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PROGRAMS. 

KOOTH PROGRAMS - A YEAR ROUND YOUTH PROGRAM WOULD RECOGNIZE THE 
NEBD TO CONTINUALLY REINFORCE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ISSUES AS A PART 
OP LIFE. CAMDEN COUNTY HAS A LARGE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 
POPULATION rOR WHOM SERVICES PROVIDED SOLELY DURING THE SUMMER ARE NOT 
SUFFICIENT TO ADDRESS THEIR MULTIPLE NEEDS, HOWEVER, THE SUMMER 
PROGRAM DOES MEET THE IMMEDIATE NEEDS OF YOUTH WHO 1) MAY BE UNDERAGE 
FOR MOST EMPLOYMENT AND WOULD THEREFORE BE IDLE DURING THE SUMMER 
MONTHS, 2) MAY HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO HELP SUPPORT THEIR FAMILY, 3) 
MAY PARTICIPATE IN CONSTRUCTIVE ACTIVITY, PARTICULARLY VOCATIONAL 
EXPLORATION, AND 4) MAINTAIN THEIR BASIC SKILLS THROUGH PARTICIPATION 
IN HIGH SCHOOL PROFICIENCY TEST PREPARATION PROGRAMS. CAMDEN COUNTY 
RECOMMENDS THE SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAM BE 
MAINTAINED AS A SEPARATE COMPONENT OF JTPA, OR AT LEAST AS A SEPARATE 
ACTIVITY WITH SUFFICIENT FUNDS, TO PROVIDE A SUITABLE LEVEL OP SERVICE 
DURING THE SUMMER, 

REACH/JOBS - RECIPIENTS OF AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN (AFDC) HAVE BEEN CHALLENGED TO BECOME SELF-SUFFICIENT. THE 
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NEW JERSEY REACH PROGRAM AS WELL AS THE JOB OPPORTONITXBS AND BASIC 
SKILtS (JOBS) TRAINING PROGRAMS HAVE BUILT THE EXPECTATIONS OF THESE 
INDIVIDUALS WITHOUT BACKING UP THE PROMISES OF SELP-SUPFICIENCy WITH 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO ACHIEVE IT THROUGH TRAINING, SUFFICIENT FUNDING IS 
NOT AVAILABLE TO MOVE THE NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS TOWARDS SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY NECESSARY TO REDUCE THE WELFARE CASELOAD. IT IS AN 
EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION, YET ONE THAT IS NECESSARY IF WE ARE TO MOVE 
FORWARD AND ELIMINATE THE ROOT CAUSE OF PUBLIC WELFARE - LACK OF 
ADEQUATE OCCUPATIONAL AND BASIC SKILLS, IT IS LESS EXPENSIVE IN THE 
LONG RUN, THAN THE ALTERNATIVE (YEARS OP CONTINUED RELIANCE ON PUBLIC 
WELFARE). ADDITIONAL JOBS FUNDS SPECIFICALLY DESIGNATED FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS TRAINING IS NEEDED. 

OLDER WORKERS - THE PROPOSAL TO INCREASE OLDIJR WORKER PROGRAM 
FROM 3% TO 5% CANNOT BE SUPPORTED WITHOUT REWORKING THE PROGRAM 
ITSELF, CURRENTLY THERE IS AN INSUFFICIENT NUMBER OF ELIGIBLE CLIENTS 
DUE TO THE STRINGENT ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA. THE FUNDING INCREASE MUST 
BE CONTINGENT UPON AN EXPANSION OP THE ELIGIBILITY REQUlREHiSNTS FOR 
THIS GROUP. 

6t INCENTIVE/TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FUNDS ~ IN THE EVENT THE 3* 
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OLDER WORKER PROGRAM IS INCREASED, THE INCREASE SHOULD NOT COMB AT 
THE EXPENSE OP THE 61 INCBNTI VE/TBCHNICAL ASSISTANCE PONDS. ANY 
REDUCTION IN THESE FUNDS WOULD SERVE AS A DISINCENTIVE TO THE LOCAL 
SERVICE DELIVERY AREA (SDA). THIS IS ESPECIALLY TRUE IN NEW JERSEY 
WHERE THE STATE IN COOPERATION WITH LOCAL SDA'S HAVE TOGETHER WORKED 
LONG AND HARD TO ESTABLISH A STRONG INCENTIVE SYSTEM THAT SERVES TO 
ENHANCE THE DELIVERY OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR HARD TO 
SERVE PARTICIPANTS. THE DEVELOPMENT AND I MPLEMENTATION OP THE 
StATEWIDIS management INFORMATION SYSTEM, PARTICIPANT FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM, 
AND INNOVATIVE PROGRAMMING WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN POSSIBLE WITHOUT STATE 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

TRANSPORTATION - ACROSS ALL THESE GROUPS IS THE ISSUE OP 
TRANSPORTATION* PEOPLE MUST BE ABLE TO ACCESS THE JOBS THROUGHOUT THE 
FEGION. IT IS NO GOOD TO TELL SOMEONE THERE IS A JOB IN THE SURURBi), 
IF THE INDIVIDUAL CANNOT TRAVEL TO THE JOB FOR THE SECOND CH!FT OR ON 
WEEKENDS OR HOLIDAYS. IN ADDITION, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES 
ARE AVAILABLE TO COUNTY RESIDENTS AT LITTLE CQf t THROUGH THE COUNTY 

VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES. A TRANSPORTATION 
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SYSTEM DESIGNED TO SHUTTLE STUDENTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTY TO THESE 
FACILITIES IS NEEDED. 

THE QUESTION HERE IS ONE OF ACCESS TO ALL EXISTING RESOURCES, 
INCLUDING THOSE AVAILABLE THROUGH THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. WS FOCUS NOT ONLY ON THE TRAINING 
AVAILABLE THROUGH JTPA AND THOSE AGENCIES FUNDED BY THE ABOVE 
DEPARTMENTS, BUT ALSO ON THE TRANSPORTATION NETWORKS OPERATED BY THE 
LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES SUPPORTED BY THOSE DEPARTHENTS. ANY 
LEGISLATIVE PROHIBITIONS AGAINST SUCH USB FOR JTPA CLiENTS SHOULD BE 
REMOVED. ANY LEGISLATION WHICH WOULD MOVE THE RELEVANT PARTIES CLOSER 
TOWARDS SUCH COLLABORATION OF RESOURCES IS ENCOURAGED, 

TUB LIMITATION ON ADMIMI8TRATIVB COSTS - HAS BEEN A BORDEN ON 
SERVICE DELIVERY AREAS. CAMDEN COUNlY SUPPORTS THE INCREASE OP THE 
CURRENT 15% TO 20». LENGTHY REP0R7;ING REQUIREMENTS, CONTRACTUAL 
REQUIREMENTS, FOLLOW-UP AND AUDIT RESPOtJSTBILITlES ALL ADD' TO THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS. MANY OF THE DETAILED REQUIREMENTS HAVE BEEN 
INSTITUTED WITHIN THE PAST S.WERAL YEARS. WHILE NO APPRECIABLE FUNDS 
HAVE BEEN ADDED TO THE PROGRAMS, THE COST OF DOING BUSINESS HAS 

INCREASED, THEREFORE, THE LIMIT OP COSTS ATTRIBUTABLE TO 
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J^DHIMISTRATICN HUST BE RAISED. 

AGAIN, I WANT TO THANK THE SUBCOMMITTEE POR THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
APPEAR HERE TODAY TO SHARE OUR IDEAS AND EXPERIENCES ABOUT EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING IN THE PAST AS WELL AS FUTURE DIRBCTIONii. WE FEEL THIS 
KIND OP EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION AND IDEAS WILL RESULT I'HE OVERALL 
STRENGTHENING OP EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING SERVICES IN NEW JERSEY. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much, Ms. Cintron. 

You knew, I have noticed that in hearings we have around the 
country, there is one thing that seems to be very prevalent. The 
chairman of the full Committee on Education and Labor is a man 
by the name of Bill Ford. He is from Michigan. I have noticed that 
at hearings that I have— it does not matter where we are, we have 
a witness from Michigan, and one from Kentucky. Of the next 
three witnesses one is from Michigan and one from Kentucky. Td 
like to first introduce Terry Barclay, president of the Operation 
ABLE for the National Council on Aging, Detroit, Michigan. Ms. 
Barclay, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF TERRY BAFCf AY, CHAIR-ELECT, NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF OLDER WORKER EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, 
INAOWES], AND PRESIDENT, OPERATION ABLE, DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN, FOR THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON AGING 

Ms. Barclay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Congressman An- 
drews. We very much appreciate having the opportunity to be here 
today. 

Chairman Perkins. We very much appreciate having you. 
Mr. Andrews. How could you not appreciate being in Bellmawr, 
New Jersey? 
[Laughter.] 

Ms. Barclay. From what I am hearing, we have many of the 
same problems in Detroit. I felt very much at home. I am Terry 
Barclay, chair elect of the National Association of Older Worker 
Employment Services, or NAOWES, as it is commonly called, an 
affiliate unit of the National Council on Aging. 

I am also president of Operation ABLE of Michigan, which is in 
Motown. 

NAOWES is the largest membership organization in the United 
States serving older worker employment and training service pro- 
viders. Our members represent a diversity of older workers pro- 
grams funded by diverse resources: JTPA, Title V of the Older 
Americans Act, United Way, the private sector, local governments. 
All are united in their concern regarding the integrity of JTPA 
and the outlook for older worker programs. 

Mr. Chairman and Congressman Andrews, I am pleased to 
submit the following suggested amendments to JTPA. After over 2 
years of often intense discussion and deliberations within the older 
workers services network, this proposal was adopted by NAOWES, 
at the NCOA annual conference last month. This is our first oppor- 
tunity ti present to Congress and the public NAOWES* vision of 
what issues are critical to include in any amendments. 

We feel that we must recognize that we are at a turning point. 
We have only a few program years to prepare for a demographic 
shift that will turn this country upside down. The median age of 
the labor pool is rapidly reaching 40 years of age. People continue 
to live longer and healthier lives, with retirement potentially last- 
ing for an additional ten to 20 years. Fewer younger workers are 
entering the work force, or contributing to our tax base or Social 
Security. 
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This means that ihe older adult special population, or target 
group, as it has been called in the past, will very shortly become 
the majority, the mainstream. Experience has shown us that the 
services that are needed to make this group successful are different 
than those that are needed by younger adults. To address these dif- 
ferences, mature workers need more than a set aside. They need a 
separate section of an adult title of JTPA. 

We advocate the creation of separate titles for youth and adults. 
The adult title would apply to those age 22 and above, with a Part 
A section devoted to the employment and training needs of young 
adult workers, ages 22 to 39, and a Part B section for mature work- 
ers, age 40 and above. 

This mature worker section would, one, revise the JTPA eligibil- 
ity criteria for mature adults; two, establish presumptive contrac- 
tor status to protect the years of experience and investment on in- 
stitutional knowledge accumulated by top performing 3 perceiit 
providers; three, require mature worker representation on the 
State job training coordinating councils and private industry coun- 
cils; four, stress the need for flexible mature worker training, and 
supportive services. Mature workers need more than a cookie 
cutter approach to training. 

Five, provide for flexibility for States in local areas in adminis- 
tering JTPA-funded older worker programs, particularly those that 
serve labor markets that cross SDA boundaries. Six. create proce- 
dures to recapture funds and allocate funds within titles as needed, 
based on labor market conditions. Repeatedly, we hear dire warn- 
ings that the United St-xtes needs to improve the quality and skills 
of our work force to regain our competitive edge in the world eco- 
nomic forum. In order for JTPA to continue to be a public-private 
partnership, the fastest growing segment of the labor force- 
mature workers — must be considered. 

Last month, the New York-based Ck)mmonw€alth Fund released 
major new research information that destroys stereotypes about 
older workers. The findings provide the first evidence to refute 
three common myths about older employees, that older people 
cannot be trained in new technologies, that older people cost more 
to employ and cannot work as efficiently as younger workers, and 
finally, that older workers are inflexible about the terms of their 
employment. The Fund research study found otherwise. 

It is important that we encourage people to remain economically 
independent as they age. If we do not, the country may not be able 
to afford to take care of its burgeoning aging population. Earlier 
Commonwealth Fund research indicates that older adults who 
work lead healthier, happier lives than those who do not. 

More importantly, the study found that a minimum of 2 million 
mature Americans over the age of 50 are ready and able to go back 
to work, a figure almost three times as large as the official govern- 
ment estimate of 630,000. 

In closing, I would like to share with you that last fall, I was vis- 
ited by a Japanese trade delegation, interested in what our country 
was doing to insure the continued productivity of mature workers. 
The Japanese are looking for new ways to retrain and reemploy 
their aging population. The recommendations for JTPA offered by 
NAOWES are our best thinking about how our country can meet 
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this competitive challenge, about legislation that will address the 
needs of our multi-aged work force, and about ways to offer the 
companies that we rely on for growth and productivity a highly 
skilled and productive labor pool. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to 
share our ideas. And I would be happy to answer any questions at 
the end. 

[The prepared statement of Terry Barclay follows:] 
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THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT AMENDMENTS 
Testimony by 
Terry Barclayi Chair-Elect 
National Association of Older Worker Employment Services 
of the 

National Council on the Aging 



INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity lo testify today on amendments to the 
Job Training Partnership Act. 

I am Terry Barclay, chair-elect of the National Association of Older Worker 
Employment Services (NAOWES), an affiliate unit of the National Council on the Aging 
(NCOA). i am also president of Operation ABLE of Michigan. 

NAOWES is the only membership organization in the United States serving older 
worker employment ana training services providers. Our members represent a diversity of 
older worker programs. Some are JTPA scrvicr. providers, some are Senior Community 
Service Employment Program dircctora, othm have programs funded by the United Way, the 
private sector, city and/or county functing or a i>lend of funding from some or all the 
afotcmcntioned sources. All arc united in their concerns regarding the integrity of JTPA and 
the outlook for older worker pmgrams. 

The National Council on the Aging has been engaged in expanding employnient and 
training opportunities for older Americans for over 40 years. We have pioneered training for 
older workers since 1950 and have been involved in every major Federal employment 
program including the Manpower Development and Thuning Act (MDTA), the Concentrated 
Employmeai Program, Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), the Economic 
Development Act. and the JTPA program. For twenty-three years, NCOA has been a national 
sponsor of the Senior Community Service Employment Program (SCSEP) under Title V of 
tiie Older Americans Act (OAA). NCOA*s SCSEP program currently provides training and 
work opportunities for more than 10,000 older Americans annually in 63 projects in 21 stales. 

NCOA also conducted a three year research project for the Department of Lai or 
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(DoL) examining linkages between Title V ajid the JTPA 3% set-aside program, and the 
impact of the dislocated workers program (Economic Dislocation and Worker Adjustment 
Assistance or EDWAA) on older workers. 

NEED FOR EXPANDED OLDER WORKER PROGRAMS 

Mr. Chairman, the lime has come to look at employment and training through the eyes 
of an aging population and, I might add, the business community. 

Department of Labor statistics point out that there is a direct correlation between age 
and unemploymcni-the older one is at the time of layoff, the longer one will be unemployed* 
and the lower the rate of pay at which one is rc-employcd. 

The Census Bureau estimates tere are abo u ^ nillion older workers in the country 
who no longer seek work because the; are "discouraged" by the system. Yet a 1990 study by 
the Commonwealth Fund estimates tha nearly 2 million older workers (age 50-64) would go 
to work immediately if work could be found. This figure is almost three times as large as the 
official government estimate of 630,000. 

We in the older worker network sec these people every day, both in the 3% and Title 
V programs. Some are the traditional poor, with low w no income, marginal workforce 
participation rates, low educational attainment, or are persons entering the labor market for 
the fu^t time. 

Increasingly, we are seeing the white cc r worker who was downsized" after 20 or 
25 years with one employer, and now finds, as savings run out, that he or she has obsolete or 
surplus skills-a mismatch with the local labor market. These persons can*t relocate; they 
need large amounts of support and retraining to again bcconK viable, competitive employees. 

Finally, we are seeing the "new poor ', those with cash incomes that put them just 
above a poverty line that hasn*t changed in years, but below the cost of rising local taxes that 
threatens to drive them from their homes. If they find work, they are in marginal or part-time 
jobs that do not provide health care coverage. 

Yet older workers are valuable assets for virtually every employer. Recent case 
studies at two major American corporations and one British firm conducted by the 
Commonwealth Fund refute common corporate myths about older employees regarding their 
trainability and flexibility. The studies provide the first detailed economic evidence that older 
workers can be trained in new technologies, are flexible about work assignments and 
schedules, have lower turnover and absenteeism than their younger colleagues, and are often 
better sales people. It was also found that older workers save the companies money. 

It is against this backdrop, Mr. Chairman, that we call for a shift in resources and a 
revision of Title II to focus on the demographics of the nineties. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR JTPA 



Mr. Chainnan, I am pleased to submit the following as suggested amendments to 
JTPA. This pioposal is the result of more than two years of often intense discussions and 
deliberations within the older worker services network on whrre we thought the JTPA should 
move to adequately address the needs of America's older waters. The proposal was adopted 
by NAOWES at the NCOA annual coiiference last month and this is our first opportunity to 
present it to QMigress and the public. We believe that if these changes are incoipo-iitcd into 
tlie JTPA legislation, they will significantly improve the delivery of employment and training 
services to older adults. 

Youth and Adult Titles 

We advocate the creation of separate titles for youth and adults. ^r,c Youth Title 
would apply to those age 16-21, the Adult Title to those age 22 and above with a Part A 
section devoted to the job and training needs of younger workers and newer job entrants (age 
22-39), and a Part B section for mature or older vorkcrs, age 40 and above. 

Eligibility for JTPA Adult Title services should be based on one of the following 
criteria: 



o Income within 100 percent of poverty, or; 

0 Eligible for food stamps or federally assisted housing, or, 

0 Persons age 40 or above with two or more barriers to employment, including: 

- Unemployed 15 of past 26 weeks 

- Unemployed 30 of past 52 weeks 

- Working 20 or fewer hours 
' Is a displaced homemaker 

- Is homeless 

- Finished less than 10 years of school 
' Is deficient in basic skills 

- Has been notified that job will be terminated within the next 60 days. 

Is income eligible, but is a member of a household whose income docs not meet 
such requirements, 

S2L 

Is eligibile for services undc; Title V of the Older Americans Act. 

We also would like to sec under the Part B section of the Adult Title a mandated 
preference and presumtive contractor status for agencies and organizations, including service 
delivery areas (SDAs)» with demonstrated competence in conducting older and mature worker 
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programs. This would prevent loss of institutional knowledge and expertise acquired under 
JTPA and also facilitate the selection of qualified contractors by state or local agencies 
administering the Adult Tide. 

State Job Tiraining Coordinating Councils (SJTCCs) and private industry councils 
(PlCi) should be required to include within their membenhip one or more representatives 
from agencies and other groups whose organizational mission is representing the interestt of 
matuit and older worken. Such organizations will have much to offer in terms of technical 
iiiforaiation, local contacts, and coordination with Title V. 

In addition, the amendments shoukl provide for biannual sute plans for mature and 
older woiker employment needs and nandate public hearings on such plans as well as the 
participation of agencies responsible for the OAA Title V program, JTPA. EDWAA, the adult 
and vocational education program, trade adjustnornt assistance, literacy training, age 
discrimination in employment protection, and vocational rehabilitation programs. 

We further suggest a provision requiring the annual publication of overall national and 
state nPA and EDWAAA reporting data disclosing information on participants age 22-39, 
40-54» 55-6U 62-64» 65-69, and 70 and above. Currently data is collected and published only 
in longer age nuigcs which makes it difficult to exantine true patterns of service use and 
diffeitntials based on age. This data does not lend itself readily to monitoring and planning 
purposes. It it essential that JlPA prof^ram data generate infonnadon to allow evaluations of 
program effectiveness for all age as well as sex, ethnic, and racial groups. 

Training and Support Services 

Mr. Chairman, those of us who work in the arena of training and placing younger as 
well as older workers know that training requires flexibility aikl takes many forms. It often 
cannot be completed quickly, nor accomplished effectively through one or two techniques. 
Training involves a variety of approaches and services to reach our progiram participants. 

We also axe well aware of the importance of support services. These are the services 
Uiat raise the confidence and self-esteem of individuals or assist them to continue in khe 
program. 

Therefore, we rccomn^nd U^t comprehensive training and support services include 
one or ram of the following: 

0 outreach and ncruitment 

0 intake and assessntent 

o vocational assessment and counseling 

0 job search assistance 

o classroom and occupational skill training 

0 on-tiie-job training 
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0 work experience 

0 basic and remedial education and literacy training 

0 supplemental services, including day care for dependent children and adults 

0 occupational placement assistance 

We believe that Part B of the Adult Title we are advocating will be effective if not 
less than 15 percent and not more than 30 percent of the total Part B State allocation be 
utilized by the State government for research, data collection, advocacy, technical assistance^ 
and support of programs for at-risk and inexperienced older workers. 

Mr. Chainnan» we need demonstration and other regional or statewide research 
activities in the areas of recruitment, counseling, assessment, training, job development and 
placement assistance for mature and older workers. 

1 would add that regional and statewide programs have already been very successful in 
training as they have the flexibility to traverse two or more SDA geographical areas and 
hence reach more individuals through coordinated programs. 

Governors can also assure linkages and coordination of JTPA with the Title V 
program and provide technical assistance to SDAs. PICs, local training providers and others 
to meet the vocational needs of older worke/s. 

The State allocation could be used to develop State and local informational and 
advocacy programs regarding age discrimination in employment and support on-the-job 
training and related services directed to the at-risk mature and older workers who face 
termination or dislocation due to changes in skill demands, market conditions, technological 
change, or other factors. 

The State government is in the best position to develop programs directed to the job 
needs of displaced homemakers age 40 and above who have little or no recent expcrcience in 
the labor market 

It is also on the State level that data collection and analysis on employment trends 
affecting older workers can best be accomplished 

Authprizftt^^nS 

NAOWES and NCX)A recommend that 60 percent of the Adult Title authorizations go 
to Part A and 40 percent to Part B activities. SDAs should be allowed to transfer up to 30 
percent of Adult Title aUocations between Parts A and B based on workplace demographics 
and related factors after public hearings and with the approval of the SJTCC. 
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W*. urge adoption of the EDWAAA unspent fu^uls recapture provisions for the JTPA 
program. This would assure continued pressure on suces and SDAs to utilize all categories of 
JTPA funds while not threatening to remove such funds from the state except under 
extraordinary circumstances. 



CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, the 3% set-aside for older worken has been the vehicle under JTPA for 
addressing needs of older workers and has met with a considerable measuru of success--the 
set-aside program currently spends at an estimated annual rate of 134%. Ye: there are many» 
many more we have yet to reach. This year Congress is in the position to move forward and 
expand JTPA in onler to assist hundreds of thousands of older adults lead productive, 
satisfying lives, and offer companies a highly skilled and productive labor pool. NAOWES 
and NOOA believe that amending JTPA to provide a separate Title and section fi r older 
adults is an importai^t first step in that forward direction. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Ms. Barclay. Now we turn to the 
gentleman who sat on the plane, two planes, with me this morning, 
Mr. Shafter Bailey, who is the Executive Director, Kentucky Coun- 
cil on Vocational Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. Shafter, please 
proceed. 

STATEMENT OF SHAFTER BAILEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, KEN- 
TUCKY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, FRANKFORT, 
KENTUCKY 

Mr. Bailey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to say, too, after 
hearing Mr. Andrews' remark, that I am another one of these 
funny talking people, and I hope everybody can understand what I 
am going to attempt to say hore. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Andrews. You should be glad we are not in Northern New 
Jersey. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Bailey. I appreciate the opportunity to present some infor- 
mation to the Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities. And I 
would like to acknowledge right up front here, that, among others, 
I represent the National Association of State Councils on Vocation- 
al Education. And I primarily will be addressing the Human Re- 
source Investment Council situation, that part of the JTPA amend- 
menfc^. 

And because I do represent that group, I must say and be very 
honest about it, that my appearance here this afternoon is, to some 
extent, self-serving, since I am the Executive Director of that 
/group. But, I woJd like to think that I am speaking on behalf of 
the individuals that are targeted by the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act and the Job Training Partnership Act, the JTPA. 

First of all, I generally agre? with the concept of the Human Re- 
source Investment Council. And I feel it has a lot of merit, and will 
resolve some of the continuing problems that we have with coordi- 
nation and communication between the two delivery systems. Sec- 
tion 201, subsection (b)(3) of the JTPA amendment states that 20 
percent of the Human Resource Investment Council will consist of 
the chief administrative officers from each of the State agencies 
primarily responsible for the administration of an applicable pro- 
gram. 

Anjd in subsection (f) it identifies those programs, so I will not go 
into it. Now, if I understand this subsection correctly, this means 
that the chief administrative officers of the agencies will sit down 
at the sam^ table on a regular baciis, rnd discuss coordination, 
common goals, and other mutually pertineit issues. To illustrate 
the merit of subsection (b)(3), I want to paraphrase a passage from 
the bieanial report of the Kentucky Governor's Council on Voca- 
tional Education, that is being printed as we speak. I believe the 
information I am about to share will justify my belief that the 
Human Resource Investment Council has merit, particularly with 
respect to subsection (bX3). 

In the biennial report, the council is concerned about the lack of 
coordination between the vocational education and the job training 
systems in Kentucky. It is cognizant of the fact that only one-third 
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of the principal players within those systems participate, or consist- 
ently participate, in the six most important activities that are 
known to support and promote effective coordination. Thats the 
major concern of the council. . 

Now what the council is suggesting here in the report is to otter 
to sponsor a conference bringing together the key administrators or 
the chief administrative officers of the various programs, both sys- 
tems, the Vocational Educational Regional Executive Directors, the 
service delivery area administrators, chairpersons, and other per- 
sons from related agencies who would have a viable interest in the 
outcome of such a conference. . 

The Council is offering to sponsor a conference, pay for it, it we 
can just get these people to the table to talk about some of the 
common problems they are having. Section (bK3) in the Human Re- 
sources Investment Council is suggesting that it would do that on a 
regular basis. So I see that as being very beneficial. 

I would like to say, before I leave that point, that it would be 
unfair to say that the coordination among the various agencies in 
Kentucky is all bad. That is not the case. Coordination ranges from 
below average all the way to excellent. You know, the Eastern 
Kentucky Concentrated Employment Program, itself, is a very good 
example of an excellent program in the State of Kentucky. And ac- 
cording to the 1990 study that was done by the National Center for 
Research and Vocational Education entitled "Order Amidst Com- 
plexity," this is the case. Kentucky is not unlike other States with 
respect to the communication and coordination problems that they 
have. I do not want to make Kentucky, necessarily, the bad guy 

Another benefitl can see very quickly of the Human Resource In- 
vestment Council would help to solve a problem right now in the 
State of Kentucky. On the one hand, we have the vocational educa- 
tion system that says, any person, that is, any adult, that would 
like to enroll into the vocational program, must have a high school 
diploma or an equivalency certificate. On the other hand, you have 
the SDA administrators, who must deal with a high percentage of 
their students being high school dropouts. For example, 48 percent 
of the people served at the Cumberland SDA must be high school 
dropouts. So you have a built in conflict where the two systems are 
not v/orking together. I see this as another advantage of the pro- 
posed Council, that the chief administrative officers of both sys- 
tems would be there to resolve in a professional way this kind of 
built-in conflict. 

But there are some aspects of the Human Resource Council that 
I would like for you to consider before you make a final decision on 
this organization or configuration. And I would like for you to 
think about how this Council is likely to work in practice. In Ken- 
tucky, the chief administrative officers of the applicable programs 
are government employees, and therefore, would be subjects of the 
Governor and Chairman, who will have the potential to exert influ- 
ence, which, among other things, could discourage the candid at- 
mosphere at Council meetings. And of course, these same individ- 
uals of the various agencies will have an intrica^^e knowledge of 
their acts, and are likely to intimidate the 30 percent of the Coun- 
cil appointed from business and industry. 
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This, in effect, could minimize the private sector's vital input to 
the mandated advice that the Council is supposed to generate for 
the government. And the most important aspect, I believe, is the 
fact that these chief administrative officers will not give them- 
selves an F on their report cards at evaluation time, if their per- 
formance should warrant such a grade. In other words, in Section 
201 the JTPA amendment should provide for an independent group 
to exercise oversight. I believe that is very, very important. 

I could quote another concern here out of the biennial report. 
You know, in the last 2 years, the vocational education system in 
Kentucky lost 5,526 students. And it lost these students at a time 
when the SDA administrators were deobligating literally millions 
of dollars, because the vocational education system could not pro- 
vide the services and educational training that the SDA adminis- 
trators needed. This is another situation that probably could be re- 
solved if you get the right people at the table. 

I want to say that I believe the original reason that gave birth to 
the State Councils on Vocational Education is as valid today as it 
was back in 1968. Maybe even more so, if the Human Resource In- 
vestment Council is adopted, as it is described in the amendments. 

Another point of consideration I want to share with you is that 
during this two-year period in Kentucky, the job training system 
had $112 million available for job training. At the same time, there 
was $114 million available for vocational education. And in the 
case of Kentucky, only about 16 percent of the total funding for vo- 
cational education comes from Federal dollars. Yet schc is that 
accept Federal monies must also accept Federal regulations, gov- 
erning the use of these funds, in all their programs, including those 
financed exclusively with State funds. 

The massive size of the vocational education delivery system, the 
enormous amount of funding it receives, an<? the wide variety of its 
programs require a focused group, such as the State Council on Vo- 
cational Education, for oversight. If the Human Resource Invest- 
ment Council is adopted as described, I believe it is reasonable to 
doubt that appropriate and effective oversight of the vocational 
education delivery system will be forthcoming, because it will be 
onlv one of seven applicant programs, and therefore, disproportion- 
ately represented. Not to mention the problem of undue influence 
that I pointed out earlier. 

The point is that some provision for independent oversight 
should be provided in the amendments, regardless of what name it 
discharges its responsibilities under, although it seems reasonable 
to suggest that the State Councils on Vocational Education are the 
logical choice, since they are already established. To dismantle 
them at this point in time would seem to offend reason, since the 
Human Resource Investment Council will likely need some fine- 
tuning at some point in the future. 

The point I am suggesting is it might be advisable to retain the 
State Councils until the waters you are embarking into have been 
thoroughly charted. 

I have only one more observation to make concerning the inde- 
pendent oversight group. It has been suggested that such a group 
ye left up to the discretion of the Governors. I believe that would 
)e a mistake, because it would promote inconsistency throughout 
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the States. For example, in one State, there would be an independ- 
ent group, while in another, there may not be, depending on the 
pleasure of the Governor. A new Governor might abolish an inde- 
pendent group that was put in place, because a former Governor 
favored such a group, and so forth. Among other things, this ',vould 
most assuredly hamper any effort to produce uniforni, objective re- 
porting to the U.S. Departments of Labor and Educati'<n. 

As a former vocational educational student, teacher State school 
principal. State department of education program si pervisor, and 
now, the executive director of the Governor's Council, I will close 
by saying that, with the exception of the independent oversight 
group, I sincerely believe the JTPA amendments are well intended, 
particularly with respect to the Human Resource Investment Coun- 
cil. I am certain that the services and training programs made pos- 
sible by the proposed amendments will help the disadvantaged and 
others across America raise their standard of living. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Shaftner Bailey follows:] 
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I appreciate the opportunity to orescnt the following information to 
the Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, and I compliment the 
Committee for its attempt to hear every point of view concerning the 
issues and questions raiseo by the pending amendments to the Job Training 
Partncr&hi) Act, 

I would like to acknowledge the fact that, among others, I represent 
the National Association of State Councils on Vocational Education. 
Therefore, my appearance here this afternoon is to some extent self- 
serving. But, I believe the path that brought me here runs far beyond the 
mandated boundaries of the State Councils. I would like to believe that I 
speak on behalf of dislocated and older workers, high school dropouts, the 
disadvantaced and handicapped, high school graduates who do not choose to 
continue tneir education, college dropouts, and others who make up the 
targeted populations of the Job Training Partnership and Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Acts. These people seldom, if ever, get the 
opportunity to speak for themselves. 

First of all, I generally agree with the concept of the Human Resource 
Investment Council. I feel it has a lot of merit and will surely resolve 
some of the continuing communicative and coordinative problems that 
currently limit the efficiency and effectiveness of the job training and 
vocational education delivery systems. For example, Section 201 
Subsection (b) (3) of the JTPA amendments states that twenty (20) percent 
of the Human Resource Investment Council will consist of (A) the chief 
administrative officer from each of the State agencies primarily 
responsible for the administration of an applicable program. 

In subsection (0 of Section 201, the applicable programs are 
identified as the Adult Education Act, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Education Act, the Job Training Partnership Act, the 
RehabilitaUon Act of 1973, ihe Wagner-Peyser Act, Part F of TiUe IV of 
the Social Security Act (JOBS), and Section 6 (d) (4) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977. 

If I understand subsection (f) correctly, this means that the chief 
administrative officers of these agencies will sit down at the same table 
on a regular basis and discuss coordination, common goals, and other 
mutually pertinent issues. To illustrate the merit of subsection (b) (3), 
I will read a passage verbatim from the Biennial Report of the Kentuclq^ 
Governors Council on Vocational Education. But before I do, I will give 
you a brief explanation of that report. 

The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act (Public Law 98-524) 
requires the Kentucky Governor's Council on Vocational Education to 
evaluate at least every two years: 

1. The vocational education piogram delivery systems assisted by 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act and the, Job 
Training Partnership Act, in terms of their adequacy and 
effectiveness in achieving the purpose of their Acts and 
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2. Make rcconuncndations to the Kentucky Bo^d for Adult and 
Technical Education on the adequacy and effecUvcne«i of he 
cSrdSStion ihat takes place between vocaUonal education 
and the Job Training Partnerihip Act and 

3 Advise the Governor, the Kentucky Board for Adult and 
TccScal Education, the Kentucky Job Training Coordinating 
Council, the Secretary of Education^ and the Secretaiy oT 
Labor of these findings and recommendaUons. 

Now, I will read three short paragraphs from <f c «ecutiye summaiy of 
that report. I believe they will usti.fy my .behef t^tt^c Human 
Rcsou^ Investment Council has merit, particularly with respect to 
Subsection (b) (3). 

The followine excerpt is from the biennial report of the Kentucky 
Govlmo/Sfil on V^^^^ Education that is being printed even as 
we speak. 

The Council is concerned about the lack of coordination 
between the vocaUonal education and ^^^''ji^y^}!!^„J}„^i, 
comizant of the fact that on y one-third of the respondents 
SffiSuy piiicipate in the six (6) most important artiviues 
Sat «e Imown to support and promote effective coordination. 
Furth"! it fS Uiat current reliance on personal relationships 
of key adSstrators for effective coordination « laigeV 
responsible for the absence of consistent coordmaUon between 
StMO systems. Its major concern about personjd relationships 
spriiSi from the breakdown of coordination and the advert 
Jbns^uences to participants that take P»a<*- Pf 
relatior.ship is disabled by retirement, transfer. promoUon, or 
when principal personalities find themselves m oppcsmg comers 
for wLtevcr reason. Therefore., it recommends that the 
vocaUonal education and job traimng delivery systems adoot 
clearly defined policies that ensure consistent and timely 
participation in the coordinative activities enumerated in the 
last paragrtiph of page 121 of this report. 

The Council realizes in order to initiate the action thai 
could culminate in the policies sugEestcd in the recommcndaUo^^ 
above that someone has to f,re ^e first volley. Thc'.cfoff^ 
proposes to sponsor a conference that would include no less than 
key state a(ftninistrators of the vocational education and joo 
trsuning delivery systems, the vocational education regional 
execuuve directors, the service delivery area admimsf- ors, 
PIC chairpersons, and personages from related agencies who would 
have a viable interest in the outcome of such a conference. 

The Council envisions the conference would include a speaker 
of national caliber, who would have intimate knowledge of the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education and Job Training Partaership 
Acts, and he or she would have expertise in coordination between 
these two systems derived from practical experience. It would 
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ft.S?-ff ^ly^ °f ''««°ly focused activities 

facilitated and monitored by members of the Governor's Council on 

Council and Kentucky Job Training CoordinaUng 

/u\ ^\^°^u'^ ^5' Council is attempting to promote what SubsecUon 
SiJf/nn ;J Pf0^d« 0" a regalai basis. Clearly, that is a much needed 
provwion m terms of achieving effective and consistent conununicaUon and 
coordinaUon between the various agencies. 

i-f, JJ^l^® ^^^^ *°"'d be remiss, maybe even unfair, if I 

«olJ?^ ^% 'H* u^P'*",'P"u 'i"^' coordination among the various 
agencies m Kentucky is all bad. That is not the case. For the most 
part, vocaUonal education regions and service deUvery areas enlov 
adequate coordination, and coordination is exccUent between some of them. 
According to the ,1990 study that was done by the NaUonal Center for 

S^'L^^„"?»,Y?^"°"f '.^""^"n" Order Amidst Complr.,ity, this is 

tne case m the other states as well. ^ -jr 

.HHr^S'^T^ Subsection (b) (3) will enable its members to expeditiously 
'° problems as the one currenUy Ssting iJ 
Kentucky. To wit: vocational education admission poUcy pertaining to 
lon^-term adult students siates that a high school diploma or the 
i;**!""'''^ all programs, llowever, students may be 
enrolled who do not possess a diploma or the equivalent with special 
status in certam programs provided it has been reasonably determined that 
the student can succeed. But, special status students must agree to 
the ^oSfc'S^' equivalency certificate. I think you can readily 
see the conflict this creates for administrators in both the service 
delivery areas and vocational education regions, but particularly in the 
service delivery areas because a high percentage of the individuals they 
work with must be, by mandate, hia§ scLol dropouts. I cite this problem 
licSSV^ "''^P'" °f ^•'y ^ believe the Human iCesourc^ 

fr merit and will improve administrative quality and 

frSnfr '° '^"^'""'^ °^ educational services and 

.hat?wn!.w aspects of the Human Resource Investment Council 

that I would like for you to consider before you make your final decision. 

oracdS'' '^'?n f i?"* )r.^y Subsection (b) (3) will likely work in 
ki ^" Kentucky, the chief administrative officers of the 
app icable programs aro non-merit employees and therefore will be subjects 
Pnfl * governor and chairman who will have the potential to exert 
^fr^""* '•''"§5, could discourage a kndid atmosphere 

at Council mcctmgs. these same Individuals, whosi intimate knowledge of 




r> M . r-'-— - Tiicu iiipui lu mc manaaiea advice 

that the Council is supposed to generate for the Governor. Perhaps the 

KeSlSl' ^P"' " f^"' '•'^ <:hief administrative officers 
ot the applicable programs 
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will not give themselves an *'P on their report cards at evaluation time 
if their performance should warrant such a grade. In other words, a 
critical aspect missing in Section 201 of the JTPA amendments is the 
absence ot a provision for an independent group to exercise oversight of 
the mandated activities of the Human Resource Investment Council. 

For example, in the biennial report of the Kentucky Governor's Council 
on Vocational Education that I mentioned earlier, the following excerpt 
describes in candid detail a pressing concern of the Council: 

The biennium ended with both secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education enrollments down from the previous year. 
Secondary regular population decreased by 10,256 students, but an 
increase of 5,050 disadvantaged and 2,810 Consumer and Homemaker 
students compensated for a substantial part of the decrease in its 
regular population. Secondary closed out the biennium with an overall 
decrease in its enrollment of 2,416 students. 

Postsecondary /adult enrollment was unable to make up the 4,343 
student decrease m its regular population through increases in other 
populations, which also ended the biennium with decreases or 
msignificant increases. Overall, postsecondary/adult enrollment 
decreased by 5,526 students. 

The Council is concerned about the laree decrease in 
postsecondary/adult enrollment and will take a look at the possible 
causes in the coming months and include its fmdings in the next 
biennial report. TowarJ this end, it intends to look at the admission 
requirements, the Postsecondary Model Phase II (collegiate-style 
scheduling^ of vocational course offerings on a quarterly basis), and 
recent tuition increases. 

Moreover, the Council is aware that the decrease of 5,526 
vocational education postsecondarv/adult students occurred during a 
time when service delivery area (SDA) administrators were deobligatmg 
substantial amounts of funding because needed educational services and 
training programs were not available throujgh the vocational education 
delivery system. Among other things, this substantial decrease in 
vocational education students means that the facilities of vocational 
education wer^ operating below capacity and could have accommodated 
additional JTPA students, not to mention the additional fmancial 
resources. 

The Council recognizes that there are regi:l?tory and paperwork 
barriers that could account for part of this problem, but in the 
mainstream of things, the problem merely deepens ii$ concern and whets 
its curiosity as to the precipitative factors responsible for such a 
breach in the promise of i^ervice that both delivery systems make, 
through the implication of their responsibilities, to the citizens of 
Kentucky. 
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If I understand the intent and composition of the Human Resource 
Investment Council, an independent point of view such as the one I just 
readt free from outside influences, one that would award an ''P grade if 
deserved, is not possible because^ as I explained earlier, of the 
intimidating knowledge of the chief administrative officers of Subsection 
(b)(3) and the preponderant influence that will flow down to them from the 
governor. A provision for an independent point of view should be added to 
Section 201 of the JTPA amendments or tne State Councils on Vocational 
Education should continue to provide that poinr of view, 

Qeark the original reason that birthed the State Councils on 
Vocational Education is as valid today as it was back in 1968, maybe even 
more so if the Human Resource Investment Council as described in Section 
201 of the JTPA amendments is adopted. 

I acknowledge that« historically, there are scattered instances in 
which State Councils permitted the usurpation of their independence. The 
Council in Kentucky once suffered through a period or having a ''do 
nothing rq[)utation« But, by and larce, the State Councils on Vocational 
Education nave been most vigilanti ancfthey have maintained their mandated 
purpose for existing. A list of their significant achievements was 
submitted for your information. 

It is my opinion that the State Councils on Vocational Education would 
complement the Human Resource Investment Council During the biennium 
covered by the report that supplied the excerpts that I included in this 
presentation, approximately Sll2,000,000 were available for the job 
training delivery system and $114,000,000 were available for the 
vocational education delivery system. In the case of Kentucky, only 
sbcteen (16) percent of the total funding for vocational education comes 
from federal dollars. Yet, schools that accept federal monies must also 
accept federal regulations governing the use of those ^hds in all of 
their programs including those financed exclusively with state funds. 

In my opinion^ the massive size of the vocational education delivery 
system, tne enormous amount of funding it receives, and the wide variety 
of its programs require a focused group such as the State Council on 
VocationalEducation for oversight. 

If the Human Resource Investment Council is adopted as described in 
Section 201 of the JTPA amendments, I believe it is reasonable to doubt 
that appropriate and effective oversight of the vocational education 
delivery system will be forthcoming because it will be only one of seven 
applicable programs and therefore disproportionately represented, not to 
mention the problem of undue influence that I mentioned earlier. 

llie point I wish to make is that some provision for independent 
oversight should be provided in the amendments regardless of what name it 
discharges its responsibilities under although it seems reasonable to 
suggest that the State Councils on Vocational Education are the loeical 
choice since they are already established. Conversely, to dismantle tnem 
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at this point in time would seem to offend reason since the Human Resource 
Investment Council will likely need some fine tuning at some point in the 
future. The point I am sucgesting is it might be advisable to retain the 
State Councils on VocationaiBducation until the waters you are embarking 
into have been Uioroughly charted. 

I have only one more observation concerning the independent oversight 
group. It has been suggested that such a group be left up to the 
discretion of the governors. I believe that would be a mistake because it 
would promote inconsistency throughout the states. For example, in one 
state there would be an independent group while in another there may not 
be, depending on the pleasure of the governor. A new governor might 
abolish an independent group that was put in place because the former 
governor favored such a group and so forth. Among other things, this 
would most assuredly hamper any effort to produce uniform* objective 
reporting to the U. S. Department of Labor and Education. 

As a former vocational education student, teacher, state school 
principal, state department of education program sui)ervisor, and now 
executive director of the Governor's Council on Vocational Education, I 
will close by saying that, with the exception of the independent oversight 
group, I smcerely believe the JTPA amendments are well intended, 
particularly with respect to the Human Resource Investment Council. I am 
certain that the educational services and training programs made possible 
by l^e proposed amendments will hel|} the disadvantaged and otners all 
across America raise their standard of living. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity to present this 
information to your conmiittee. 
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POSSIBLE Din iES OF A 
HUMAN RESOURCE INVESTMENT COUNCIL 



Currently State Councils on Vocational Education provide an easy 
avenue for business, industry, and labor to participate in policy 
development for vocational education. The Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Act of 1990, not only nriaintained these State Councils, 
but in fact expanded their role and responsibility. 

The Department of Labor included in its Job Training Partnership 
Amendments proposal a reconmiendation for a Human Resource Investment 
Council. A so called **Super CounciP to replace the State Councils on 
Vocational Education as well as other advisory groups. The rationale 
behind the creation of this new Council is that it will eliminate 
duplication and cause greater cooperation and coordination. The problem 
however, is that we are talking about volunteers. Asking volunteers to 
accomplish the tasks required in the proposed Human Resource Investment 
Council would seriously jeopardize the involvement of business and 
industry. 

The following many pages list the duties that could be mandated for 
the Human Resource Investment Council. These duties are based on the 
proposals presented during the last Congress, but the b^.st information 
available at this time uses the same proposals. I think that you will 
agree that it will not strengthen business and industry involvement, but 
it does create the very real possibility of establishing another level of 
bureaucracy. 

I have also included an estimate of the size of this new Council. 
Please remember that this is an estimate, but it is based upon what is 
stated in draft proposals of the JTPA amendments as populations needing to 
be represented on the Council. 
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DUTIES OF HUMAN RESOURCE INVESTMENT COUNCIL 
With Respect To 



ADULT EDUCATION 

Duties: Each State human resource investment council shall - 

(1) meet with the State agency or its representatives during the 
planning year to advise on the development of the State plan; 

(2) advise the State agency concerning ~ 

(A) policies the State should pursue to strengthen adult 
education; and 

(B) initiatives and methods the private sector could undertake 
to assist the State's improvement of adult education 

(3) (A) approve the plan for evaluation required in section 3S2 and 

participate in the implementation and dissemination of such 
evaluations. 

(B) advise the Governor, the State Legislature, and the general 
public of the State of the findings of such evaluations, and 

(C) include in any report of such evaluations its comments and 
reconmiendations. 

WAGNER.PEYSER ACl^ 

I. This Council would review and certify plans developed by the 
employment service and the private industry councils of each of 
the service delivery areas. The council will determine if the 
plans have been developed and agreed upon jointly by the 
employment service and the PICs, and tnat the plans are 
consistent with the Governor's coordination ano special services 
plan* under the JTPA. 



II. This Council would also have the responsibility of formulating 
policies and discussing problems relating to employment and 



The Council could make recommendations to modify the plans. 




neutrality, and freedom from 
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REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 

Sec. 19. The State human resource investment council shall review the 
provision of services and the use of fiinds and resources under this 
Act and advise the Governor on methods of coordinating such provision 
of services and use of funds and resources with the provision of 
services and the use of funds and resources under 

CI) the Adult Education Act; 

f 2 J the Carl D. Perkins Applied Technology Education Act; 

(3) the Job Training Partnership Act; and 

(4) the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 

Duties listed under Section 122 of the JITA - 

The State human resource investment council is authorized to 
obtain the services of such professional, technical, and clerical 
personnel as may be necessary to carry out its functions under 
this Act. 

In order to assure objective management and oversight, the State 
human investment council, in carrying out its duties under this 
Act, shall not operate programs or provide services directly to 
eligible participants, but shall exist solely to plan, 
coordinate, and monitor the provision of such programs and 
services. 

The plans and decisions of the State human investment council 
relative to carrying out its duties under this Act, shall be 
subject to approval by the Governor. 

For the purposes of section 105 of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, the State council shall be considered to be the same as 
either the State Manpower Sen ices Council referred to in that 
section or the State Employment and Training Council authorized 
under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 

The State council shall - 

(1) recommend a Governor's coordination and special services 
plan; 

(2) recommend to the Governor substate service delivery areas, 
plan resource allocations not subject to section 202(a), 
provide management guidance and review for all programs in 
the State, develop appropriate linkages with other programs, 
coordinate activities with private industry councils, and 
develop the Governors coordination and special services 
plan and recommend variations in performance standards; 
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(3) advise the Governor and local entities on job training plans 
and certify the consistency of such plans with criteria 
under the Governor's coordination and special services plan 
for coordination of activities under this Act with other 
Federal, State, and local employment- related programs, 
including programs operated in designated enterprise zones; 

(4) review the operation of programs conducted in each service 
delivery area^ and the availability, responsiveness, and 
adequacy of State services, and make recommendations to the 
Governor, appropriate chief elected officials, and private 
industry councils, service providers, the State legislature, 
and the general public with respect to ways to improve the 
efifectiveness of such programs or services; 

(5) review and comment on the State plan developed for the State 
employment service agency; 

(6) make an annual report to the Governor which shall be a 
public document, and issue such other studies, reports, or 
documents as it deems advisable to assist service delivery 
areas in carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

(7) (A) identify, in coordination with the appropriate State 

agencies, the employment and training and vocational 
education needs throughout the State, ana assess the extent 
to which employment and training, vocational education, 
rehabilitation services, public assistance, economic 
development, and other Federal, State, and local programs 
and services represent a consistent, integrated, and 
coordinated approach to meeting such needs; and 

(B) comment at least once annually on the reports required 
pursuant to section 105(d)(3) ot the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963; and 

(8) review plans of all State agencies providing employment, 
training, and related services, and provide comments and 
recommendations to the Governor, the State legislature, the State 
agencies, and the appropriate Federal agencies on the relevancy 
and effectiveness of employment and training and related service 
delivery systems in the State. 

Functions of Council listed in Section 317 - 

Sec. 317. For purposes of this title, the State job training 
coordinating council shall - 

(1) provide advice to the Governor regarding the use of funds under 
this title, including advice on 
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(A) the designation of substate ureas and substate grantees, and 
the procedures for the selection of representatives within 
such areas under section 312; and 

(B) the methods for allocation and reallocation of funds, 
including the method for distribution of funds reserved 
under section 302(c) 

(2) and funds subject to reallocation under section 303(d); 

(3) submit comments to the Governor and the Secretary on the basis of 
review of the State and substate programs under this title; 

(4) review, and submit written comments on, the State plan (and any 
modification thereof) before its submission under section 311; 

(5) review, and submit written comments on each substate plan 
submitted to the Governor under section 313, and 

(6) provide advice to the Governor regarding performance standards. 

CARL D. PERKINS VOCATIONAL A^fD AIM^UED TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 
ACT 

(d) Each State council shall - 

(1) meet with the State board or 'v^ representatives during the 
planning year to advise on the development of the State plan; 

(2) make recommendations to the State board ar:d make reports to the 
Governor, the business community, and general puolic of the 
State, concerning - 

(A) the State Plan; 

(B) policies the State board should pursue to strengthen 
vocational education (with particular attention to programs 
for the handicapped); and 

(C) initiatives and methods the private sector could undertake 
to assist in the modernization of vocational education 
programs; 

(3) analyze and report on the distribution of spending for vocational 
education in the State and on the availability of vocational 
education activities and services within the State; 

(4) furnish consultation to the State board on the establishment of 
evaluation criteria for vocational education programs within the 
State; 
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(5) submit rccommendaUons to the State board on the conduct of 
vocational education programs conducted in the State which 
emphasize the use of business concerns and labor orgamzations; 

(6) assess the distribution of financial assistance furnished under 
this Act, particularly with the analysis of the distnbuUon of 
financial assistance between secondary vocational education 
programs and postsecondary vocational education programs. 

(7^ recommend procedures to the Slate board to ensure and enhance 
the participation of the public in the provision of vocational 
education at the local level within the State, particularly the 
participation of local employers and local labor organizations; 

(8) report to tiie State board on the extent to which individuals who 
arc members of special populations are provided with equal 
access to quality vocational education programs; 

(9) analyze and review corrections education programs; and 

(10) (A) evaluate at least once every 2 years - 

(i) the extent to which vocational education, 
employment, and training programs in the State 
represent a consistent, integrated, and coordinated 
approach to meeting the economic needs of the State; 

(ii) the vocational education program delivery system 
assisted under this Act, and the job traimng 
program delivery system assisted under the Job 
Tr^ning Partnership Act. in terms of such delivery 
systems adequacy and effectiveness in achieving the 
purposes of each of the 2 Acts; and 

(iii) make recommendations to the State board on the 
adequacy and effectiveness of the coordination that 
takes place between vocational education and the Job 
Training Partnership Act; 

(B) comment on the adequacy or inadequacy of State action in 
implementing the State plan; 

(C) make recommendations to the State board on ways to create 
greater incentives for joint planning and collaboration 
between thr vocational education system and the job 
training system at the State and local levels; and 

(D) advise the Governor, the Stale board, the State job 
training coordinating council, the Secretary, and the 
Secretary of Labor regarding such evaluation, findings, and 
recommendations. 
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Potential Size of Human Investment Council 

In the proposals, the membership of the Council would be represented in 
certain percentages. This estimate is based on the 20 percent section, 
including permanent members from the agencies administering the various 
acts, the State Legislature, and other State agencies. It is my estimate 
that this Council could possibly have as a minimum, 60 memoers. The 
estimate is based on the following assumptions. 

In Nebraska there are only two State agencies with primary 
responsibility for administration of the Federal Acts affected by this 
legislation. This would account for two permanent members, 

There are ten other organizations and agencies listed, from which 
members for this section may be appointeo. If only one person were 
appointed to represent each of these groups ten people would be 
appointed. 

If this group of 12 serve as 20 percent of the total membership, the 
Nebraska Human Investment Council would need to have at least 60 
members. 

These estimates are also based on the assumption that the Governor will 
not identify other groups which should be represented on the Council. 
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NASCOVE POSITION PAPER 



Coordination 



It is incumbent that Acts with similar expected outcomes require 
closer coordination between the brokers (JTPA) and the scmcc, providers 
(Vocational Education, employers, etc.), for the purpose of improving 
quality and effectiveness. Coordination should not be vie>yed as^ a 
mechanism of ^eliminating waste, but rather a mechanism for improving 
effectiveness. Coordination is most effective when it achieved at the 
local level, but the policy to coordinate must be established, hederally. 
That mean? the Federal legislation must establish an environment tnatwill 
encourage coordination. The eight percent reserve in the current JTPA, 
encourages coordination of education and JTPA activities. This reserve 
must be continued with the emphasis on using twenty percent of the funds 
for joint planning in order to maintain the Federal interest in 
coordination. Given the proposal to expand the youth effort to a year 
round activity, the reserve should be increased to at least twelve 
percent. If the new focus of the legislation requires more intensive 
services including remediation and basic skills instruction school 
officials will need to assist in establishing education offerings, 
planning entrance requirements, and outlining individual education and 
job-training plans. To accomplish these tasks coordination funds will 
need to be increased not eliminated from the law. 

The United States Department of Labor, JTPA Advisory Committee Report 
provided some general guidelines for future policies on coordination, that 
should be considered as support for this testimony. "Any policy must be 
outcome driven, and allow for local flexibility," to assure that 
coordination is not viewed simply as a mechanism of eimunating waste. 
Again as the TTPA Advisory Committee Report states "coordination does not 
imply nor require program consolidation. 

Improving EfTcctivcness 

Many methods could be utilized to improve program effectiveness, but 
one overall theme should be consistency. This consistency would include 
common definitions among the Acts, common reporting periods, and common 
planning cycles. 

Adequacy and Evaluation are also necessary components in improving 
effectiveness. There needs to be information which would allow for 
meeting needs, but there is also a need for more complete information to 
allow for evaluation of the program. Baseline performance standards will 
only provide part of the picture. Follow-up of completers needs to be 
emphasized to obtain information concerning adequacy of the program. To 
be effective this follow-up needs to be longer than thirteen weeks. Once 
this information is gathered it needs to be readily accessible at the 
local and state level and comparable across service systems to aid in 
program planning, development, and implementation. 
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Changes in Training Methodology 

Recognizing tliat the rate of teclinological advancements of tlie last 
decade will probably accelerate in ttiis decade, it is logical to assume 
the body of knowledge and skills demanded of skilled and technical workers 
will proportionately expand. Coupled with the shrinking workforce, it 
becomes evident that greater emphasis must be placed on more definitive 
training plans, combinations of on-the-job and institutional training, and 
JT^A^ duration education and training tor the populations targeted by the 

In order for these amendments to best serve the nation during the 
1990*5 we reconmiend: 

(A) Greater emphasis be placed on referring clients to vocational 
education so that applied academics, job and technical skills are 
developed in a snop/laboratory structured setting. These 
experiences should be followed by coordinated job placement which 
includes follow-up instruction typical of apprenticesnip. 

(B) When on-the-job training is used, the duration of training shall 
be commensurate with the skills to be learned. Applied related 
instruction shall be an integral part of the traimng plan and 
provided by vocational education wherever feasible. 

(C) The local iob traim'ng plan and the State Coordination Plan each 
needs to be developed jointly including the key secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education representatives. 

(D) Financial incentives need to be included in the legislation which 
affect the joint provision of services. 



Incentives 

Performance standards are established in the current JTPA legisla- 
tion. These standards are '/!i5wed in too many cases as the "minimum^ but 
in many cases the roim'mum becomes the maximum. To improve the 
effectiveness of the programs and meet the workforce needs of tnis nation 
m the 1990*5 we must go to world-class standards as a goal. 

We reoommend that incentives be built into the amendments allowing for 
local flexibility, which would encourage coordin jon efforts, in order to 
better meet the needs of the hard to serve p( .ulation. The legislation 
must provide the additional resources required to accommodate the longer 
term training necessary for the disadvantaged to become a part of the 
increasingly technological workforce of the future. 



Improved Reciprocity 



Improved coordination and cooperation between vocational education and 
other service providers for JTPA could be achieved by the inclusion of the 
following provisions in the JTPA amendments. 
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(A) Private Industry Councils shall include in their membership, 
representatives from both secondary and postsecondary vocational 
ecfucation. 

(B) The State Special Services and Coordination Plan for JTPA shall 
be revieweo and commented on by both the state administrative 
asenq^ for Vocational Education and the State Council on 
Vocational Education. This would then balance with the review 
and conunentary on the Vocational Education Plan by the Job 
Training Coordinating Council. 

(C) Two co*equal private sector councils are needed to provide 
oversite and guidance for both the JTPA and the Carl Perkins 
Vocational Education Act. During the last Conu'ess the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act was 

Eassed. A major component of that Act is the role that is played 
y the Slate Council on Vocational Education. In early versions 
of the amendments a Human Resource Investment Council was 
included^ but in the final version the Congress evidently decided 
that separate Councils could better accomplish their tasks. 
Input from the Private Sector is necessaiy if we are going to be 
able to meet the demands of workplace. But asking volunteers to 
monitor and evaluate Hve or six separate pieces of legislation 
is a sure way to discouraije the Private Sector from 
participating. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you for your testimony, Shafter, and 
we now turn to William Maguire, who is the Director of the 
Camden County REACH Program, Camden, New Jersey. Mr. Ma- 
guire, will you please proceed? 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM MAGUIRE, DIRECTOR, CAMDEN 
COUNTY REACH PROGRAM. CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Maguire. It is the Camden County REACH Program, Realiz- 
ing Economic Achievement. Mr. Chairman, I would like to welcome 
you and your staff to Camden County. It is also a pleasure to be 
working with Congressman Rob Andrews again. A year or so ago, 
then free hold director Rob Andrews recommended me for the posi- 
tion I hold, and I very mach appreciate that, and miss working 
with the Congressman on a daily basis. 

Mr. Andrews. The feeling is mutual. 

Mr. Maguire. Very, very much. I bet I speak for a large number 
of people from Camden County. 

Mr. Andrews. We may be working more closely together in a 
few months. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Maguire. As Director of the Camden County REACH Pro- 
gram, which is the State of New Jersey's welfare reform initiative, 
I have developed a solid partnership with the local service delivery 
area. In order for the REACH program to successfully achieve 
many of its goals, this partnership is not of convenience, but rather 
of necessity. 

I reviewed very carefully the proposed amendments to the JTPA 
legislation, and can support many of the revisions being suggested 
at this time. However, it is critical to point out that the problems 
that are confronting JTPA programs on a national level cannot be 
solved by simply adding additional branches to what already exists 
as a very, very large tree. Rather, we would probably be better 
served by strengthening the JTPA program at its roots. Sympto- 
matic of this particular issue is the periodic, major overhauls, 
which occur every 8 to 10 years. Manpower Training Programs of 
the 1960s, CETA programs in the 1970s, the JTPA program intro- 
duced in the early 1980s. It is quite possible that the focus should 
be directed to our national and international policy agendas re- 
garding trade, employment, education and skills training. At best, 
these policies are unclear, and at times in conflict. At its worse, 
they do not exist at all. 

On another level, the local SDAs have the responsibility of work- 
ing in concert with other Department of Labor funded programs 
which assist a shared population with similar services. Job Service, 
the unemployment office and the DVR offices residing in the local 
SDAs are struggling to maintain staff and program levels to carry 
out the agency's objectives. Financial allocations are such that no 
one entity has an adequate resource base to accomplish its mission. 

What is more frightening is the potential competition among 
these providers who are allegedly part of the same team. Serious 
consideration needs to be given to a consolidation of at least the 
intake/outreach systems. This first step will reduce costs, provide a 
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comprehensive and coordinated system for services and present a 
less complex marketplace for private sector involvement. 

Other recommendations which I believe would have an impact m 
a positive manner on JTPA are as follows: 

Number one, apply advocacy orientated case management and 
supportive social services to all participants requiring employment- 
related assistance. Require that JTPA identify target groups. Pro- 
vide a comprehensive service assessment, also coordinated links to 
social services in support of case management. This consolidation 
of Department of Labor programs will provide a program policy 
and a framework for all citizens in need of employment-related as- 

Number two. focus JTPA activities on output goals, the achieve- 
ment of economic self-sufficiency, rather than on process goals of 
how many programs are offered to how many clients. Eliminate 
programs that do not work; simply expand those that do. 

Number three, develop a true partnership with the business and 
industrial sector. Increase involvement of the private sector a.id 
the allocation of training funds to insure that the program and 
services offered by us, the public sector, reflect the true needs of 
the labor market. Restructure and revitalize the role of the Private 
Industry Council. 

Number four, improve services to youth. While JTPA offers iso- 
lated periodic programs to youth, there is currently no comprehen- 
sive and ongoing effort to involve, train and provide ongoing sup- 
port to youth in the areas of preparation and access to gainful em- 
ployment. ^.„r, rm • 1 • 

Number five. Consumer Advisory Boards, or CABS. The inclusion 
of participants, consumers, of the JTPA services in the planning, 
implementation, and oversight of programs would infuse life into a 
partnership necessary for real program success. 

Number six, review carefully the emphasis on benchnriark and 
competency levels to insure that the cost related to their imple- 
mentation can be justified by the employment outcomes generated. 

Number seven, performance based contracting, which has 
become a key feature of JTPA programs, must meet two conditions. 
Number one, the ability to maintain program integrity, and 
number two, its implementation should make good business sense. 

Number eight, we should revisit the concept of public service em- 
ployment programs. Those who were part of this process in the 
CETA days, unfortunately, that was the one part of the program 
that from CETA to JTPA, never made the transition. And it was 
the only part of the program I would have voted for. It had a lot of 
problems. A lot of mess goes along with it, but I believe we need to 
reconsider it. It should be considered, also, as a viable alternative 
to the current income maintenance system, which has neutralized 
the AFDC population in this country. 

Number nine, develop innovative programming which will allow 
our work force not simply to react to changes in economic condi- 
tions, but rather be competitive in the world marketplace. 

Number ten, reexamine the JTPA program at its core. Has the 
system and its processes become more important than its bottom 
line to assist individuals to reach economic self-sufficiency? 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I believe that it is critical to reex- 
amine several basic questions regarding the JTPA program if this 
Nation is going to commit the financial resources required to 
achieve sound, cost-effective employment policy. 

Number one, what should be expected from the JTPA program' 
Is there a bottom line? 

Number two, should the JTPA program be the first, true employ- 
ment opportunity for our economically disadvantaged youth? 

Number three, can the JTPA program be considered the vehicle 
to re-tool our labor force for the demands of the 21st Century? 

Number four, is JTPA the best alternative for dislocated workers 
who were formerly successful employees of some of our Nation's 
proudest industries? 

And number five, will JTPA offer the type of training opportuni- 
ties which will make it economically feasible for women to make 
the transition from AFDC, their welfare roles, to economic self-suf- 
ficiency? 

Again, Mr. Chairman, Congressman Andrews, I would like to 
thank the committee very much for this opporturity. I have also 
included in my testimony, but will not go over it, a synopsis of 
V^u^ have done at the Camden County REACH program, which 
I think has been very, very successful. Thank you very much for 
this opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of William Maguire follows:] 
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I yty much «ppr#oiat# th0 opportunity to •xprtfSd my opinion regarding t/i« 
propoBmi %jn9ndm9ntm to th^ Job Training P^rtn^rMhip Act (JTPA), Aa th^ Director 
of th9 Camden County HEACH Program, the StMtm of Hew Jersey 'm K#i/ar© rmform 
initXgtivef I hdv^ dmv%lop6d « aolid pMrtnermhip with tha 'ocal 8Tvic0 Delivry 
Ar9M (SDA) , In order for the REACH Program to be able to auccQaiifully schieve 
ite go&lB, this p&rtnerohip ia not of convenience but rather neceooity* 

I have reviewed CArufulXy thm proponed Amendments to the JTPa legislation end 
can support many of the mvioionB being auggeeted at this time. However , It ie 
critical to point out that the probloma that are confronting JTPA programs on 
a national level cannot be solved by adding additional branchea to thia very 
largB tree* Rather, we would probably b^ better aovved by etrengthening its 
roots. Symptomatic of thia particular laoue is the periodic ma;ior overhauls 
which occur every eight to ten years. Manpower Training Prcgrame in the i960' a, 
CUtA programa through the 1970* a, and the JTPA program introduced in the early 
19$0'B* It Xa quite poaoible that the focua ahould be directed to our national 
and international policy agendaa concerning trade, employment, education and 
akilla training. At Ita beat, theae policiea are unclear and at timea in 
conflict* At Ita worat, they do not exiat* 

n another level, the local SDA*a have the reaponaibllty of working in concert 
with other boh funded programs which aeaiet a ahared population with aimilar 
aervicea. Job Service, the U,i, office, and OVR offices residing in the local 
SDA*s »re struggling to maintain staff -end program levels to carry out their 
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•gmnoy'M objmotiv* Fin^ncUX •lloc^tion* ir« •uch th^t no on« entity en 
Mdmgugf resource to BeaomplUh itn mUaion* V/iat i« ffior« frip/i tuning i« 

th» potBntUl competition Btnong thM provid&f vho «r« *ll9gBdXy all part of 
th0 aama t*im. Sarioua conaidaration naada to be givan to « conaolidation of 
tha intaka/outrtach syntama, Thia tirat atap yould raduoa coata, peovida a 
oomprahanaiva and coordinatad ayatam for aarvicaa and praaanr a laaa complax 
markatplac* for privata aactor involvamant* 

Othar r^cotmsndationa that would impact on thaaa iaauaa in a poaitiva mannar ata 
aa follovat 

t. j^ ppJv AdVQfJ^eV'orlan pat l csaa m anaaomant nn^ aupoortiva aocial aprviC9a 
all Dijft /gi pflntB raauirina amolovmant^ralata d aaaiatAnca* Raquira that JTPA 
.dantify targat groupa, Provida a comprahanaiva aorvica aaaaaamant, 
coordinatad links to aocial aarvicae, and auppottiva aaaa managainant* Tha 
conaolidation of DOL Progranta would provida a program policy and framawork for 
all oitiaana in naad of amploymant-ralatad aaaiatanca* 

2, fo^Uff ^ypA activitiaa on outn u t goals. tha Qchiav^rnQnt of fCg/lPm^C 
aalf-'BUffi^iencv. rathar than on procaaa goala of how many programa ara offarad 
to /lov many clianta, Eliminata programa that don't vorkj expand thoaa that do. 

3. Qavfl op a trua partnarahip with the huninsa a and intftif tri4 i ■g#g.t<?r. 
craaaa involvamant of tha privata aactor in tha allocation of training funda 

to aaaura that tha program and aarvicaa of farad by tha public aactor vaflact tha 
trua naada of tha labor markat, Raatructura and r^vitalita tha rola of Pic, 
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4* Ifflgyov MTvlofM to youth. vhiU JTPA otUrB iBOlM<t putricdic 
progrtMm to youth, thmf i& current Xy no eMpr^hmn&iv mnd ongoing #//ort tp 
involve, tfin, and provide ongoing &upport to youth in th0 «r«a« of prop^r^tion 
und iCCM« to gainful •tnploym^nt* 

3. Cofljumer kdviaorv SoardB fCAB3\ incluaion of pMrticiptint& 

(conBuei0r&) of JtpA mvIcom in th0 planning, implewnt^tion, and oversight of 
progirartt would infuse lifm into e pettnetghip nepoMBery for r#«i program buocobm. 

6. Reviev C^FffuHv th9 eniDh&$ia on honchmarka and oomD^tmncv lmvi»lm to 
iflffurr th9t .thv (foat r ol ntod to thoir imnlomentation can b9 iuatiti^d by tfta 
Btaplovmont outcom9B a^nerafd. 

7* pBtjoxmnce bflb'gcf .pontf^P^i^nq/ >thich h&a bocomo d koy featurg of jtPA 
programB, mu*t mvet two conditiong* The ability to maintain program integrity 
and ite implementetion ahould meke good buaineaa oonoe, 

$• R fVijit Sti CP/lPgPP -f *i PubJ i(L S ervice EmD l<^vn\6ap Pj^pgj^M^ Jt ahould 
be considered e viabU alternative to the current income maintenance ayatem 
vhioh hen neutrelit^a the ATOC population in thip nation, 

^ • tU^Jop innQ.v^^lyAU?roarammina which will allow our workforc e 
fli/ ngjy to refiCt. to^chin aea in eco/itffftiff cpfi d j tiona but rat her be comoatitive 
the, wo frld marketplace,^ 

4 
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proo««M« Jb#co»# iHor* i*iporfc«/Jt than itf bottom Ii/J# to A0«i«t indivirfuaJ. to 
rmach •oonomjtc-»M//ic?i«/icyl' 

I/j coficiufion, Mr. C/)«ir;Mn, I i>#Ji€^v» that it iM critical to rt-^xami/i. Mv^raJ 
l)a«ic gu#»tionf r«gardini7 t/)# JTPA program it thia nation iM going to commit th^ 
tinanoiAl zmnourcau rmquirtd to Mchiovm a Mound, cont-mffctivm employtnant 
policy f 

* UhMt should ba •xpaotad from th* JTPA Program? Ib th^rm a bottom iiW 

* Should thm JTPA program bm tha tirMt tru9 amploymant opportunity tor 
aconomically disadvantaged youth? 

* can tha JTPh program ba oonaidmrad tha vahiola to r«-tooJ our ialjor torom 
tor tha damanda ot thm 2lat Contury? 

* IB JTPA tha bamt altarnativc for dislocatad yorkatm who vora forw^riy 
MuccmBMtul anpioyaaa ot aomm ot out nations proudest industriss? 

* WiJi JTPJi ottar tha typa ot training opportunitisa vhich vill maka it 
Bconomically tsssiblB for woman to maka tha transition froa ATDC to 
aconomic aalt^sufticiancy? (sa^ chart) 

Again, X vouid lika to thank tha subcommitt^a tot thia opportunity. I hava alao 
inoUdsd tor your raviaw a program report tot the C&mdan County REACH Program* 
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CASE # I 

rAMitY snt 2 

mC CRAMT 1322.00 

HAXIHUH FOOD STAMP ALlOmNT 1177,00 



HEA PAYMEHT <37.83 ^$454.00 yr,) Rta t 

KENT SUBSIDT ttOO.OO Totnl $636,83 at 160 houM - |3.98 hr. 



INITIAL WAGE 


HOUR 
$3.98 


$159.20 


MONTH 
$636.80 


YEAR 
$7641.60 


INCREASE a 251 




$199^^0 


$796.80 


$9561.60 


UREASE 


15.57 


$222,60 


$691.20 


$10694.40 


INCREASE X 60X 


$6.37 


$254.60 


$1019.20 


J12230.40 


INCREASE X 75Z 


$6.97 


$276.60 


$1115,20 


$13382.40 



This fjiBlly losts AFDC fllgiblHty at 
$3.98 per hour. ($3.73 ptr hour cut-off) 
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CASE I 2_ 



rA>lILt SUE 1 



REHT SUBSIDY finO.QQ ^ 



INITIAL WAGE 



IMCREASE X 2$^ 
INCREASE X 60'^ 



IHCREASE X 751 



HQUR 



WEEK 



Total |8V2,50 at 160 hours - 
$5.U per hour. 



MONTH 



,UJ '>?.flQ. 



YEAR 



This fflttUy lost? AFDC elljlbtlity at 
$5.U per hour. ($6,90 per hout cut-off) 
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CASE t 3 



tAHlVl 



AFDC CHANT iAafl.qq 

MAXIMUM fOOD STAMP AI I. 0T71ENT 

NEA FAmNT 150.50 MfiQfe.OO jr.) Cm» f \mAt 

RENT SUBSIDY 5100,00 



TotNl 1942.50 at 160 hours 
15.69 per houc. 



INITIAL WAGE 



HOUR 



INCREASE x_ 25X 



WKEK 



MONTH 



VEAR 



' WCREASE X API Ifl^ 

IWCREASE y 6 0X |«i^42 

INCREASE X m liO^J 



116^9.60 l<107 95.2( 



Thlis ffltilly losts AFDC fliglbllity at 
♦5.89 pel hour. (IS. 64 per hour cut-off) 
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CASE I A 



rAMitt SUE 

MAXIMUM FOOD STAMP ALLOTMENT im rx> 

NEA PAtHENT Ul.kK ( IVT.Q" r' 

REHT SUBSIDY ilOO.fM) ^ 



INITIAL WACE 



INCRIASE X 25X 



CREASE X -API 



■lfl,2l ■ 



INCREASE X 60X ilO.Sl 



INCREASE X 75X til.jQ 



Total 11051,67 «t 160 hourt - 
WEIK MONTH VEAR 



>420.QQ_ 



Jini3.60 



ThlB f«ttily lo$t» AFDC tUjlbtllty at 
16.57 per hour. (16.38 per hour cut-off) 
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The Camden Alliance 
For the 21st Century 



The Rrst Step: 

REACH, An Alternative 
Model for Camden 
County 



IntaKe & Referral 



Camden County Board of 
Social Services 

♦ Elig>Wty 

♦ CsBhAssistarco 

♦ Food Stamps 



^ Planning 



Resource 
Development 



Moni(ofin(j 



REACHi 



Case Management 



Camden County CoUege 

♦ Assessment & Plam/r<j 

♦ Pfcojremcnt ol Sefvices 

♦ Bf okerage & A(j/ccacy 



Employment Assistance 



Camden County Employment 
& Training Cenler 

♦ Assessfr.er^l ' 

♦ Oasic Hkih 

♦ liternc//ESl. 

♦ Trarirg 

♦ Job De"/t3!opmc-Tt & 
Placnrcfi! 



CO 

ro 



Child Care Assistance 



^^mden County DMsfon 
forChftoren 

♦ Drop- in Center 

♦ Child Ca:e Network 
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I. Introduction 

For the most part, the history of welfare and welfare reform in tbo United States has been 
one of unrealized expectations and untapped potential. In rece.it years, the position of the 
federal government has developed into a mandate requiring welfare benefits to be closely 
linked with Job training and the provision of extended child care and medical benefits. New 
Jersey's recent statewide welfare reform program Is Realizing Economic Achievement 
(REACH), begun in 1987 as a precursor to the Federal Jobs Program. Although the Slate 
provides funding and supervision to REACH, the operational configuration and 
management of REACH is the responsibility of each county, The Camden County 
Freeholders have adopted a REACH plan which envisions a unique approach to the 
management of the REACH program, a 'concentrated effort to develop economic 
opportunities, housing, social support, and other necessities to REACH clients, and a 
county-wide effort to provide economic opportunities to REACH graduates to enable them 
to permanently break the cycle of poverty. 

1 he plan calls for the creation of a new non-profit enn'ty to provide the leadership, 
coordination, and resource development for the anti-poverty effort in Camden County. This 
new non-profit entity is called 'The Camden AJIiancc for the 21st Century." 

As stated In the plan, the mis.^lon of the Alliance is: 

To ensure and increase the economic health and vitality of Camden County, 
we all have a moral and economic obligation tn eliminate poverty in our 
county so that every person has the opportunity for a job, quality education, 
adequate and affordable housing, and adequate medical care. To create the 
environment for this to occur, we must create a partnership among business, 
government, social institutions, communities, and each resident to generate 
new economic and human capital. 

During the course of planning for REACH, the Stato of New Jersey welfare program, the 
Camden County REACH Planning Committee, under the leadership of tlie Community 
Planning and Advocacy Council of Camden County, analyzed the life circumstances of 
welfare recipietUS in Camden County. The Planning Committee confronted several 
disturbing realities. First, the culture of poverty, particularly in Camden City, among the 
poorest cities in the United Slates, requires a broader and more comprehensive approach 
than REACH alone. Second, the economic security of the larger Camden County 
community will be increasingly dependent on the ability of children born of poor families 
to participate in the social and economic life of Camden County in the near future. Tliird, 
the huge amounts of public dollars that will be loquircd in the future to properly support 

conomically and socially dependent people will present an overwhelming burden to 

ixpayers. 

The Planning Committee identified the symptoms of poverty as: 

• Economic Deprivation of Poor Conununitlcs and Neighborhoods 
•Problematic Housing and Unsafe Neighborhoods 

• Family Distress 
•Poor Health 
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•Incffeclivc Educailon 
. Oovcrnmcni Welfare Dependency 
. • Inadequttie Transportation 

•Absence of Business and Investment 

improve their lives. 

Th^ rnmmlttee concluded that while REACH, the State welfare initiative, is a necessary 
IJd e^Tirst lep a dealing with government welfare dependency, the other 

Jymp^tSnsKvenJ must be attacked simultaneously or all the good mtentlon of REACH 
will not be realized. 

•n,. nUn rail* for a collective effort to alleviate the symptoms of poverty and assist people 
V^ JZnSl^lStZ The key elements of a successful effort would be large^scle 
ZSS'^nl X^c VLJ, community-wide collective leadership, and the 
empowerment of poor people and poor communities, 

Th. rnmrtrn Alliance for the 21st Century has been established as the entity to take the 
1\a ffe oHma.'v Roal 0 he Camtlen Alliance for the 21st Century is to provWe vis.b.l.ty, 
-aLIw/cSnront and reLurce development to the overall effort to reduce poverv 
! r, Camden County The Alliance will be responsible for developing programs and activities 
in the following areas: 



• Community Economic Development 

• Neighborhood and Housing Development 

• Family Resource Networks 

• Health Coalitions 

• Education Networks 
•REACH 

• Transportation Assistance 

• Committee for Economic Investment 



Th,. riuroose of this doaiment is to provide updated information regarding progress toward 
LpleSng the Camden County REACH Program and the Camden Alliance for the 21st 
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H. The First Step: REAai 

V/iihin the framework of the Alliance plan, the initiil means by which welfare recipients are 
10 move from dependency to self-sufficiency is the REACH program. The mission of the 
HEACH program Is to assist and encourage AFDC recipients toward self-sufficiency and 
Independence by providing access lo education, job training and placement. Hiese latter 
two services are provided by the Camden County Employment & Training Center (JPTA), 
Individual participants are guided through each phase of the REACH process by Case 
Management staff, Child care services and child care counselling for REACH participants 
will be coordinated through the Camden County Division for Children, In addition to 
supervising REACH participant Intake and eligibility verification, the Camden County 
Board of Social Services (CCDSS) provides participants with AFDC grants, food stamp 
vouchers, some child care vouchers and transportation reimbursements (Training Related 
Expcnscs-TRE^s). 

Although llie dislinci service components listed above can be found in social service 
programs throughout the State, the Camden County REACH program represents marked 
innovations In terms of service coordination and delivery. Case Management services for 
REACH participants are delivered outside the traditional welfare bureaucracy. The 
Planning Conimillee recommended the establishment of an advocacy-based case 
managemcnl system whose primary purpose would he economic self-sufficiency for their 
clients. Unlike any other similar program in the Stale, all the service components of the 
amden County REACH Program are collocated in one facility and managed through an 
on-site Director. This facility, known as Boulevard PInza, will serve as a one-slop service 
delivery system for all REACH participants. Collocation is Intended both lo facilitate more 
effective coordination of services among the vnrious components within the program and 
to reduce participant drop out rates which commonly undermine the effectiveness of such 
efforts. 

Collocation also spatially represents the fundamental emphasis placed on participants* needs 
as the focal point of the REACH program. This emphasis can also be seen in the function 
of Case Managers as brokers/advocates for each participant in the attaining of his/her goals 
whhin the REACH. Ilie relationship between a Case Manager and each pariicipani is 
explicitly described in a mutually agreed to and signed contract. This type of participant 
input and consent pervades all aspects of the REACH program. At the Program-wide level, 
participant involvement is represented by the constitution and activity of the REACH 
Advisory Board. This group, unique to the Camden County REACH Program, is composed 
of actual participants and plays a pivotal advocacy role between participants and REACH 
program management. AUsubstantive policy changes, deletions or addhions must be agreed 
upon by the REACH Advisory Board before implementation. The Case Management 
imponent provides support to this Board. 

The REACH program has initiiilcd a number of other outreach efforts to better 
communicate and offer services to REACH participants. An Hispanic Task Force has been 
created and meets regularly to provide input into the program. REACH has developed a 
close workmg relationship with a new comprehensive parcni-chlld center called Gamma 
House lo offer services to teen parents. In addition, a planning group comprised of the 

•3- 
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RPArH manaecrs ihe Teen Progress protrani of the Board of Social Services, and other 

REaTh DiS X Director of'Case Management have joined the County Homeless 
Network In an effort to locate appropriate services for homeless families. 

lite overall administration of the REACH program is the responsibility of <hc o"-site 
Director, a County employee, and his staff. Within the innovative organizational framework 
of he Smden County REACH program, the Director plays the vita role of ensuring tha 
fhe fot" collocated componeiits achieve the high levels of poUcy and operationa 
Coordination hat Servo as the foundation of this unique program. Tliroughout all wpects 
orREACH, the Direa must on the one hand cmphasiw teamwork and consensus, but on 
the other hand keep the program focused and moving forward. 

Beyond the parameters of REACH itself, the Director serves as the most authoritative 
representative of the program as a whole. This representative function remains essentia 
Ke program's contUied success a., it is scrutinized and evaluated by federal, state, and 
county government entities os well as local community groups. 
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Performance Highlights 

Since it began with a Iwo-monlli pilot phase In May, 1989, the Camden County REACH 
Program has quickly established itself as one of the most effective programs of its kind in 
the State. 

The committment and hard work of the RCACH staff within the program's innovative 
framework have contblned with the perseverance of the participants to yield impressive 
statistical results. Perhaps the most effective way to measure the performance of the 
Camden County REACH program is to compare these statistics to caseload and 
performance projections generated by the New Jersey Department of Human Services, The 
following table makes these comparisons for the period from May 1, 1980 through 
September 30, 1990. The state projections arc based on criteria generated by cumulative 
from other counties which have started REACH programs. 

Camden Percentage of 

State Projections 

AFDC clients referred to 

REACH* 3,694 10,483 284 % 

Participants accepted by REACH 2,401 6,597 275 % 

Active participants 2,401 4,813" 201% 

Panfcipants in an employment 

directed activity 864 2,386 276 % 

Posl-AFDC participants 900 1,511 168 % 

Participants entering employment N/A 1,188 

(• Camden*s current AFDC population totals approximately 12,600 families.) 

(* • does not include 2,050 ongoinij cases curried over from previous ye^r) 

The State expected approximately 35% of active REACH participants to be 
involved in an employment directed activity (EDA), yet Camden County's 
program has achieved a ratio of approximately 50% active participants in an 

The State expected approximately 34% of AFDC clients to become REACH 
participants, yet approximately 55% of Camden's AFDC clients are REACH 
participants. 
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REACH Component Update: 
The Camden County Board of Social Services 

From iin Individual pariicipanl^s perspective, the REACH process begins with /he Camden 
County Board of Social Services (CCBSS)» CCBSS Is responsible for Idcndfying REACH 
participants within its own. larger client flow. Since July 1. 1989. REACH has been a 
mandatory program for all new AFDC recipients except those which fall Into any of 10 
deferral categories. Essentially, deferral is based upon factors beyond the participant s 
control, such as extreme physical disability or extreme remoteness, which would inhibit his 
or her successful completion of REACH. 

Currently, all new applicants for CBSS services are assessed as to their potential inclusion 
in the REACH program. Eventually, all CCBSS clients will be similarly assessed during 
their regular status re-determination review by CCBSS. 

After identifying REACH participants and beginning the REACH orientation process, 
CCBSS staff are then responsible for categorizing participants according to service and 
Income eligibility within the REACH program. A participant's Initial entry into the 
OMEGA and FAMIS computer systems used to track and manage all REACH participants 
also occurs through CCBSS. 

UEACH Component Update: 
Case Management 

The Case Managem'-.nt component, due to its unique design as an entity outside of the 
traditional welfare bureaucracy, is the most challenging aspect of the Camden Cotmty 
REACH program. Case Management staff represent the human link between individual 
participants and the entire REACH program. During the early stages of the REACH 
process, caci] participant is assigned a Case Manager who will guide and assist them through 
the entire program. Generally^ the Case Manager acts on behalf of each participant as both 
a broker of the services available through REACH and as an advocate for the participant's 
interest among the other components of the program. The Case Management component 
has also developed positive relalioaships within its parent institution, Camden County 
College, and other institutions of higher learning, in particular Rutgers and Glassboro. to 
obtain additional resources for participants. 

The relationship between a participant and his or her Case Manager is intended to be 
sincere, open and sustained. Together^ each participant and Case Manager develop a . 
•mployability profile which will serve as the participant's plan to negotiate successful 
completion of the REACH process, economic self sufficiency. The participant's individual 
responsibilities and expectations, as well as those of the Case Manager, are documented 
and signed by both parties. 

Having helped the participant formulate an appropriate course of action through the 
REACH program, the Case Manager is then-responsible for facilitating and managing the 
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pQrilcipanl'5 cxcculion of this plan. If Ihc parlicipani ullimaicly fails to comply with Ihe 
terms of the signed agreement of mutual responsibility, as a lost resort and oft^r 
consultation with the partici ition» the Case Manager is responsible for initiating (he 
satictlon process. 



REACH Component Update: 
The Division for Children 

A major concern of the Camden County REACH plan was the provision of quality child 
care. Child care was conceived not only as a service to parents facilitating their participation 
in training or employment related activities, but also as a responsibility to assist in the early 
education^ development and nurturing of participants* childret). The State design seemed 
to place a premium on the rapid movement of AFDC parents from the welfare rolls without 
sufficient attention lo the needs of AFDC children. Since the purpose of the REACH 
program and the Alliance is to reduce and eliminate (he inter-generational nature of 
poverty, the Camden County REACH program called for an Intensive effort to provide 
AFDC parents with a full range of informed options for their children. Camden County is 
one of only two counties in the Slate currently offering proactive child care counselling. 
At REACH, the Division for Children is responsible for assisting participants in their choice 
of appropriate quality child care. Division for Children services are offered at no chnrgc 
to active REACH participants. Once a participant chooses his or her goal fur economic 
^•sufficiency, the Division for Children helps in the selection of ongoing appropriate and 
.v.tordable quality child care. Division for Children staff work closely with Case Managers 
in the provision of services for REACH participants. This working relationship is greatly 
enhanced by the collocation of the Division for Children staff at the REACH facility. 

The Division for Children has been designated both by the Camden child care community 
as the Lead Child Care Agency (LCCA) and by the County as its official certifier for day 
care providers. These designations, along with collocation, fccilitate vital child care activity 
in coordinating facilities and services both betvcen REACH and the wider child care 
community and between the service components within REACH, especially Case 
Management. 

A significant benefit of this program and organizational model can perhaps be seen most 
clearly in the kind of child care thai REACH participants are choosing. Most counties have 
utilized approved child care homes, rather than registered Family Day Care homes or 
licensed child care centers to provide child care to REACH participants. 

Camden Count)' has taken the position that REACH participants should be offered clear 
f-' -^ices with regards lo child care options. As a result of aggressive counselling, the 
ization of child care by Camden County REACH participants is in stark contrast to that 
found in the rest of the State. When offered the choice, Camden County REACH 
participants have strongly preferred registered Family Day Care and licensed, center-based 
care over approved child care homes. 
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The following chart quunlifics thcst preferences wllh relation to Division for Children 
caseload. 

•umber of Children Mny 1. 1989 ■ September 3Q. mO 

Pj^fftnt hftd own caic (no REACH fiinds^ 

fl^ntftr-fiased Care 

Fpmllv Dnv C are 

Apnrnvftd Home Core (requests^ 

SrhooKn ged Ch ild Care (SACCl 

Expanded office space to hold all Division for Children siaff and a lending library has been 
completed at the REACH fncilily. Further, a drop-in child care center at the REACH 
facility officially opened in June, 1990. This ccnier is capable of providing care for infants 
and children up to eight years of age. The center has an ideal operating apaciiy of 60 
' dren, AJlhough currently funded and managed by ihe Division for Children an RFP is 
.V being developed as a first step towards transferring these responsibiliiies to an outside 
provider. 

REACH Componeni Updnte: 
The Office of Employment and Training 

One of the shortcomings found in welfare reform programs both throughout the Slate and 
across the country has been a tendency to place pariicipanls in low paying, non-career 
oriented jobs while simultaneously providing these participants with temporary medical and 
child care subsidies. Since their jobs do nor offer any real long term opportunity, large 
numbers of these participants are forced to re enicr the welfare system once their temporary 
subsidies are disconiinued. In an attempt to avoid repetition of thi.s unfortunate scenario, 
Ihe Camden County REACH program places heavy emphasis on preparing panicipanis for 
and placing them in career oriented jobs which bolh reflect the participants' own interests 
and provide them with a living income, opportunities for advancement and fringe benefits 
that any parent would need to make in today's world. 

Tb** Office of Employment and Training works under the aegis of the federal Job Training 
P; ership Act (JTPA). Working closely with Case Managers, a relationship greatly 
enhanced by collocation, JTPA staff strive to recommend the most appropriate training and 
career path for each participant. The principle criterion shaping (his recommcndadon is the 
participant's economic self-sufficiency through permanent, career oriented employment, 



4,219 
2,762 
760 
528 
166 
85 
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One JTPA service is unique to the Camden REACH progmm. As a first step loword 
cmployability, most parilclpanis are required lo complclc a five day Action for Career 
Employment (ACE) program. Tlils program serves both as a molivaiional exercise to 
'epare participants for more substantive and sustained Instruction, and as an opportunity 
jr participants to bo ftirther evaluated as lo employability and interest. Some of the ACE 
classes are held at the REACH facility in a room recently completed for this purpose, 

A further innovation along these same lines is the implementation of a new, expanded h'fe- 
skilis program. Like ACE, this unique training program will assist the significant numbers 
of REACH participants who might not yet be ready to derive maximum benefit from the 
more conventional education and training programs they hm chosen to pursue. Twenty five 
participants have been scheduled to begin a four-week pilot training cycle on November 5, 
1990. 

Following the successful completion of ACE and or life-skilh •>ariicipaMls are directed into 
either feeder programs or skills programs. Feeder progrt,«ns are basically those which 
Include non-vocational training and or education in preparation for more formal skills 
training. The feeder programs currently offered lo REACH participants include General 
Equivalency Diploma (GED), English as a Second Language (ESL) and Adult Basic 
Education (ABE). 

/ vo year college program is currently in place ^>r qualified REACH participants through 
Camden County College. Although REACH »unds cannot be used for tuition, support 
services may be provided to qualified partlcipunts. 

Although REACH is- currently unable to provide support services for participants entering 
a four year college program, participants entering the REACH program having completed 
a portion of a four year degree program or having transferred from a two year college to 
a four year college may receive up to 78 weeks of support services culminating in graduation 
or a work study situation. 

Qualified REACH participants can now avail themselves of over 85 different skills classes 
offered by more than 22 different institutions. 

REACH is currendy contracting wiili four firms, CCBSS, Puerto Rican Unity for Progress, 
NJ Division of Employment Services and the YWCA of Camden County and Vicinity, to 
provide group job search resources for "joh-ready" participants. The Camden Economic 
Development Corporiitlon is being coniractcd to provide self-employment training for 
qualified REACH participants. 

M importantly, during tht period between May 1, 1989 through September 30, 1990, 
Hpproximately 2,386 active pariicipanis entered into an employment directed activity. These 
activities are those which directly result in the participant being job-ready. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Maguire. We appreciate your 
testimony. We appreciate this entire panel's testimony, and at this 
time, we would like to turn to Congressman Andrews to extract 
any further information as he is inclined to do. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Andrews. That is a nice way of putting it. Ella, first of all, 
thank you for your testimony. I know you have several members of 
your staff with you today. It is nice to see some familiar faces that 
we worked with very closely in the county. And we are very proud 
of what you do everyday, as well as what is done in Burlington and 
Gloucester Counties. We think that the private industry council, 
ETC, modeled here in Southern New Jersey is one we can brag 
about, and take back to Washington to show something that works. 

On page one of your statement, you talk about the people who 
depend on the programs under JTPA, and you say that they, refer- 
ring to the participants, have each been caught in a web of bureau- 
cratic administrative dogma, which has pervaded the operations 
aspect of JTPA. You know, I would be shocked by that language, 
being a great supporter of bureaucrats, but I wonder, if you ^yere 
on this cummittee, and could change one mandate, or one adminis- 
trative practice that is mandated upon you, what would it be? If we 
could go to the Secretary of Labor and say, stop doing this, and let 
us do this instead, in administering our program. What would that 
be? 

Ms. CiNTRON. Give us the opportunity to be creatWe. Cut out 
some of the real lot, a lot of the legislative requirements that are 
necessary, and let us work within our community, based on what is 
necessary for the clients. Because, and the gentleman next to me 
just talked about this in reference to the vocational educational 
system, 48 percent of his applicants are dropouts. In Camden 
County, I had 24 percent dropouts. And if the dropouts cannot get 
a job, cannot gc to school without a GED or high school diploma, it 
is very hard to get them jobs. 

So, we need some of that to be changed, so that we can go back 
and modify some of the activities that we have to give them, that 
we do not have to keep them into a training component for so long, 
take such a long time. 

Mr. Andrews. I appreciate that. Ms. Barclay, let me ask you a 
question that is sort of on the subject, but sort of off. You make a 
very compelling case for the need for us to rethink this program as 
it applies to mature workers, and what kind of working environ- 
ment those individuals would be entered into. 

A related proposal some of us are evaluating is whether or not 
the tax penalty that the Social Security system imposes upon 
senior citizens who wish to work should be repealed. I know you 
are aware of it, and I think a lot of the other individuals here 
today are aware of it, that senior citizens who want to go get a job 
as a library aide or a nursing home aide, or whatever, teacher's 
aide, are paying a tax rate which is higher than that paid by 
Donald Trump, or at least what he used to pay when he was still 
making money. That the effective tax rate for a senior citizen 
going to work is either 50 percent or 66.6 percent of income that is 
earned. Do you favor the repeal of that tax provision? 
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Ms. Barclay. Yes, I do, personally. I would hesitate to speak on 

behalf of NAOWES 

Mr. Andrews. Sure. 

Ms. Barclay, [continuing] which is the group I represent, be- 
cause they have not taken a position. But, it is interesting. The re- 
sults of the Commonwealth Fund studies that were announced last 
month, say that if you repeal that tax, you are going to generate 
far more in revenue. 

Mr. Andrews. That would be my intuition. 

Ms. Barclay. And there is some data that supports that. 

Mr, Andrews. That more people would go to work, and pay more 
tax dollars into the system. And the other benefit — we had a meet- 
ing this morninp of our advisory council on senior citizen issues 
here in our district, and one of the points that came up is that 
there is something else missing besides the economics, and that is 
the sort of mentorship relationship that can develop between a 
younger person and a senior citizen working on the same job. That 
a vounger person might develop better work habits, a better work 
ethic from having a chance to work around someone who is a 
senior citizen. 

And our sort of consensus was that that should be repealed, but I 
wondered how it fit into your own analysis. 

Mr. Bailey, you talk about, very persuasively, the need to be sure 
that we maintain the independence of the review function at the 
State council level in vocational education. You make reference to 
the funding, the amount of funding spent here, and the wide varie- 
ty of programs. And you say, in my opinion, the massive size of the 
vocational education delivery system, the enormous amount of 
funding it receives, and the wide variety of its programs require a 
focus group, such as the State Council on Vocational Education for 
oversight. 

How might we insure independence in that State oversight func- 
tion? What should the oversight body look like, how should it be 
appointed, and how can we assure ourselves that the kind of politi- 
cal manipulation that you made reference to earlier would not 
happen? Not that any of us in New Jersey think that there ever 
could be political manipulation of anything at the State level. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Bailey. Okay, I think pretty much in the Carl Perkins Act 
in Section 113, there is a statement which says, to the effect, and I 
will just paraphrase, that the council, the State council, is not ac- 
countable or answerable to any individual or agency within State 
government. In other words, it provides for its independence, and 
basically, I think that just the application of that particular part of 
the law is sufficient. 

But, as you know, and I would be real honest to say that I know 
of some cases where the councils have allowed their independence 
to be usurped. And I think that the one t\ing that vou could do, 
probably, that has not been done in the past, is hold the councils 
accountable for their independence. And somehow, they either 
need to be frankly discharged, if they do not hang onto their inde- 
pendence, because that aspect of it is surely needed. 

Mr. Andrews. So, I would take it that your suggestion is that we 
call upon more vigilant oversight by the Department of Labor? 
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That we have the legal tools, but we are not using them as well as 
we should? 

Mr. Bailey. Yes, sir, that is exactly what I am suggesting. 

Mr. Andrews. Okay. Finally, Mr. Maguire. Bill, I am going to do 
something that you did not do, because I am so impressed by what 
you have accomplished, and by what everyone involved with the 
REACH Program who works for you and with you has accom- 
plished over the last 15 to 18 months, and I want to just read from 
page five of your appendix to your testimony about what has been 
accomplished due to the efforts of the volunteer board members of 
the Welfare Reform Program, the Camden Alliance, due to the 
dedicated people you have working with you, and due to the par- 
ticipants themselves, who have put forth their energy. 

Whcu one compares the projected performance for the Camden 
County» versus what you have accomplished, here are the statistics: 
10,488 individuals have been referred to the REACH Program in 
the county. That is 284 percent more— I suppose that would be 
almost three times as many as were expected to be dealt with. 
There were 6,597 individuals accepted by the REACH Program, 
which is 275 percent of what was expected or anticipated. 

As of the date of this report, there were 4,815 active participants, 
which is 201 percent — twice as much as what was anticipated. Par- 
ticipants in employment directed activity, that is, in job training, 
or some educational program designed to lead to a job, were 2,386, 
which is 276 percent of what was anticipated. And the most impor- 
tant two statistics, post-AFDC participants, meaning people who 
are beyond the AFDC welfare program, but still being benefitted in 
some way, 1,511, which is 168 percent. And the most important sta- 
tistic, the participants entering employment, meaning people who 
were on welfare who are not anymore, as a result of what you have 
been able to do, 1188. 

The reason I read that into the record, I think the most impor- 
tant aspect of this, is :he blank in the next column, that there is no 
State projection, as to the number of people who are expected to 
graduate from welfare dependency to economic self-sufficiency. The 
fact that they do not even estimate how much can be done indi- 
cates to me that they are not focused on that kind of output orient- 
ed evaluation you talked about a few minutes ago. 

It is almost as if the folks who put the REACH Program togeth- 
er, and I would venture to say the folks who put the Federal Jobs 
Welfare Reform Program together, get very uncomfortable when 
you start asking questions like, '*Well, now, wait a minute. You 
spend tens of millions of dollars on this. How many people who 
used to be on welfare are not anymore? You know, how man^ 
people who were dependent are now working and paying taxes? ' 
LfOts of folks are uncomfortable answering those kinds of questions, 
I think because of something else you pointed out, which is that 
there is a lot of process oriented review. 

I want to ask you to respond to one question. At the tail end of 
your testimony, it says that in this npw law, we should review care- 
fully the emphasis on benchmarks and competency levels, to insure 
that the cost related to thei: implementation can be justified by 
the employment outcomes generated. 
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Now, if I read that correctly, what you are really saying is that, 
if you work in one of these programs, and you do not produce, you 
are out of work, That thos« who are entrusted with the responsibil- 
ity of moving people from welfare to work, if they do not get the 
job done, and do not have a good explanation as to why, they are 
out? Is that your concept? 

Mr. Maguire. That was being directed on two levels. One, on the 
very, yerv general level. Programs like, whether it is JTPA, wheth- 
er it is REACH, whether whatever it is going to be. And it is no 
secret. Things have changed quite dramatically. The cost of govern- 
ment is absolutely out of control. There are a lot of conditions that 
have to be met and so forth. I, as the years have gone by, am devel- 
oping a philosophy, and this is another one that could cause an ar- 
gument, you could probably do a whole lot more with less, if you do 
it properly. So, it is part of that type of thinking. 

Second, I would think that we are ready to come to a point in 
time when programs are judged according to bottom lines and 
credibility. And whether that is a public agency that has been in 
existence for 35 years or a non-profit organization that has to go 
through that every year with entities, that kind of criteria should 
hold place. 

But, in particular, what that was addressing, is that, within the 
system for JTPA, my whole comment about the process overall, 
there are a lot of turns and twists and ups and downs that the pro- 
gram administrators have to go through, and then actually pass 
onto their subcontractors, which is quit ^ massive throughout this 
country, in terms of meeting certain types of criteria and so forth. 
And I was just simply asking the question whether or not these cri- 
teria are realistic, do they really make a difference in the bottom 
line towards getting things generated? Or are they more bureau- 
cratic in terms that, if you do not want to answer the question 
about whether or not X number of people got employed as a result 
of the money you spent last year, I have a whole other series of 
things I can point to with charts, to show you we are really doing 
our job. So, I was just asking that question very generally. 

Mr. Andrews. I think that is a great question to ask. And I guen 
I would like to see a redrafting of this law so that that is the ques- 
tion that is asked. And to those like your program that perform, 
you do better. You get more dollars and more resources and more 
flexibility with which to use those dollars. 

Let me iust close by asking you the question I asked Ella Cin- 
tron, which is, if you could repeal or alter or change one regulation 
that you work under in the REACH Program that is put upon you 
at the Federal level, what would it be? 

Mr. Maguire. Congressman, that is incredibly difficult, and I 
was afraid that you might drop that on me, after you did it to Mrs. 
Cintron. 

I think that, rather— I am becoming really good from hearings 
about not answering a question, and moving all around. 
Mr, Andrews. Are you running for something? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Maguire. No, no. That is not a career goal of mine. I really 
believe, though, that it is impossible for program administrators to 
turn around and really single out any one particular issue, because 
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they are all related, and they are all part of the same package. I 
would like to throw out again, I guess, the purpose of testifying 
today, and the pleasure in testifying today, that we really need to 
rethink from the very beginning, not simply— do not go onto some- 
thing else next year. We really need to rethink where it fits, and 
how it is going to fit, because the world, as we all know, has 
changed rapidly, and it will continue to change rapidly. 

And Mr. Norcross' comments in the beginning about what are 
you going to do with a Campbell Soup workforce and so forth. 
Changing these terms around, and changing one bit of administra- 
tive regulation over here and so forth, will only impact on this one 
bit over here. It will not do the job for us. And I am very concerned 
about the world that my son is going to come up into in the 21st 
Century, and what kind of choice, the decisions that we make 
today are definitely going to impact on him and his neighbors in a 
very, very short period of time. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Perkins. Well, I would like to ask, first of all as a 
group, and probably more directed towards Ms. Cintron and Mr. 
Maguire, about the summer youth employment program. Now, to 
what extent do you think that should be continued, or do you think 
it s'.iould go more toward a full year-round program? Anyone can 
comment. 

Mr. Maguipe. The summer program has served its place for the 
last 10, 15 years now, and it does a rather effective job. Recently, 
the condition has come in about assisting the high school students 
who were having problems meeting, in New Jersey, these compe- 
tency level exams, in terms of having to move to the next level. 
And through that program, we are able to provide some type of 
skills and instruction during the summer, to help them do well in 
high school. So, that is a great benefit. 

It is pretty tough, in a 20 hour, 15 hour work week, for maybe 6 
or 7 or 8 weeks, to learn any kind of real job skills. So, that is a 
real tough one and so forth. I am of the point of view that you 
might want to keep a summer program going, but as part of a 
larger annual youth package. You could probably get a lot more 
mileage, a lot more bang for your bucks, so to speak, in terms of 
that 6 or 8 week experience, if it was tied in to a year-round pro- 
gram. 

For example, those students who come to that program in July 
or August, if they were part of a program from September on, or, 
after the program ended in August, get involved in a process or 
program all the way through, you could do it with relatively not 
that much of a larger increase in terms of the dollars being allocat- 
ed. You could just stretch that rubber band a little bit and so forth, 
and have it work. So I am in favor of a youth program, if it is p^^t 
of an overall youth strategy. 

Standing alone by itself, you do get some benefits. There are 
some very, very successful projects across this country that do very 
well and depend on the summer program. But, as its ov/n stand 
alone operation, does not seem to work. 

Chairman Perkins. Anybody else? 

Ms. Cintron. I agree with Mr. Maguire. And as I said in my 
speech, the summer program is necessary for the summer. Because, 
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to put our youths in the streets in the summer with nothing to do, 
is really bad for us, especially in Camden County, because of the 
high population of the disadvantaged youth. 

I agree that the full year program is something that we need, as 
long as it is tied into something else. That is, if the legislation does 
not require that participant to be out of the program within one 
year, if the participant can start at age 14, and keep him in the 
system until he graduates from high school, then we should have a 
year-round program. 

Chairman Perkins. Well, let me ask about support services. I 
notice that Ms. Cintron, in her testimony, talked about some prob- 
lems with transportation. I noticed you talked about support serv- 
ices in the REACH program. Are they sufficient? 

Ms. Cintron. Never. 

Chairman Perkins. Let us elaborate on that, please. 
Mr. Maguire. That is a very difficult question to answer, because 
it is kind of a loaded question. They are never sufficient. 
Mr. Andrews. That is why he asked it. 
Chairman Perkins. That is my job. 

Mr. Maguire. Okay, fair enough. They are never really suffi- 
cient. But, there is a resource base that currently exists that could 
be utilized, in my opinion, in quite a different manner. I am not 
really prepared to go through all the details about it, but, yes, cer- 
tain things can be pushed up. And what happens in increasing re- 
source bases, the simple problem is going to be, if we do and reshift 
our resources to bolster up employment opportunities for individ- 
uals on a national level and so forth, does that mean you drain 
from other sources? 

In our particular county, if we were to shift our resources to em- 
ployment and training activities, we would have to cut back on 
family support counseling or alcohol and drug abuse counseling, or 
whatever it had to be, that is not really doing anything. That is 
what normally, basically, happens. 

The other thing that I was trying to point out is that there really 
needs to be a different look at counseling within these kind of pro- 
grams, vocational counseling, etc. In the school system, you have to 
have certain certifications, certain levels of expertise, and experi- 
ence, essentially, to go into it. 

But, in these programs that we have here, and it is not just 
JTPA programs, but Department of Labor programs overall, and 
throughout other areas, the kind of criteria in terms of the ty\)e of 
individual you want to bring into the system, and the type of re- 
quirements put on them to actually do a certain type of a job is 
undefined. It is up in the air. And I think it causes a problem. 

There are experts and organizations throughout this country 
doing an unbelievably excellent job iix delivering services. What I 
am calling for is a case management model. Basically, a model that 
acts as a broker of these type of services. You do not try to do the 
job yourself. You try to connect with those organizations and those 
services that do a very, very effective job. And their role of a case 
manager, in this particular case, is to make sure the options are 
presented in a fair and equitable way, and that the service plan is 
implemented through a coordination of other entities. 

We could take another billion dollars in supportive semces. 
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Chairman Perkins. I understand. We are not talking about 
money. We are just talking about how you utilize what is there. 

We were talking about support services. That interests me. In 
my area, let me tell you what happens. We have a lot of really 
poor, difficult to serve people. They do not have babysitters when 
they are trying to get to work. We live in rural areas. They have to 
have some sort of trarsportation to get there. We have a concen- 
trated employment pre Tram, and without the stipend that we are 
able to ofrer them, we would be able to entice them to participate. 
And we find these things are necessary. What are your experiences 
in Camden? 

Ms. CiNTRON. The transportation problem in Camden County, as 
I said before, is really bad for a person to get from one place to the 
other. What we do, if the person is a REACH welfare client, we can 
always connect with the REACH program. That is one of our re- 
sources. We also utilize all of the day care programs within 
Camden County for referrals. Our social service network in 
Camden is very good, you know, and we work with that. 

As I said before, the stipend itself is not enough to pay the par- 
ticipant for what they really need. It is not enough to give them, to 
pay for child support, while they are finishing the course. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. Ms. Barclay, you 
wanted to comment? 

Ms. Barclay. I just wanted to comment on that briefly, because I 
am ^'rom a different State. 

Chairman Perkins. Go for it. We are always interested in what 
Michigan has to say. 

Ms. Barclay. What happens— I have noticed a great deal of vari- 
ation even within our State, in terms of what the local PIC policy 
is, regarding supportive services. And so, that can be a problem. 
There are local areas, local SDAs, that have, in a decision to target 
resources towards retraining, because we are hemorrhaging in 
Michigan in terms of unemployment. 

Chairman Perkins. Yes, you sure are. 

Ms. Barclay. You know, you get to a point where they say, you 
cannot spend money on supportive services, and it is very much 
needed. We have the city of Detroit with one of the highest unem- 
plovment figures and highest welfare case loads in the Nation, 
right across from Oakland County, which is the second wealthiest 
county in the country. And that is where the jobs are. How do 
people get from here to there? And how do they get there if the 
local entity has gone around the national policy, and has said, we 
do not have enough dollars period. We are going to target towards 
retraining, not supportive services. 

Chairman Perkins. Pretty difficult. 

Ms. Barclay. And we need to do our job locally to get the mes- 
sage across. 

Chairman Perkins. While I have the mike in front of you, let me 
ask you another question. You talk about a 15 to 30 percent set 
aside proposed for older workers to the States. Currently, the 
States retain 5 percent for administration, 3 percent for an older 
workers program, 6 percent for CINF grants for local areas, and 8 
percent tor education. Are you proposing eliminating these other 
set asides? 
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Ms. Barclay, In essence, yes. We are proposing to restructure 
JTPA into a youth title and an adult title. We are proposing a fun- 
damental restructuring so that JTPA is prepared for the demo- 
graphics of the 1990s, which it presently is not. 

Chairman Perkins. Okay. Shafter, when we were talking about 
the Council that you are talking about, do you think that we are 
looking at the beginnings of a super-Council down the line, to per- 
haps coordinate many of the things from the JOBS program, voca- 
tional education, the JTPA, so we avoid some of the duplicitive 
effort that seems to mark so many of our Federal Government pro- 
ceedings? 

Mr. Bailey. Well, that is my impression of the way I read ^he 
amendments. And it would appear that a super-Council is what you 
are going to wind up with. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much, panelists. I appreciate 
your taking the time to be with us today. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Please go back from whence you came, and 
take our appreciation with you. And we would now like to call our 
third and last panel, Alan Harris, Deborah Reese, Elma Kane and 
Caryl Wagner. 

We are pleased to have with us Alan Harris, President, Harris 
School of Business, Cherry Hill, New Jersey; Deborah Reese, CEO, 
The Work Group, Member, Camden County Private Industry Coun- 
cil, Pennsauken, New Jersey; Elma Kane, President, Kane Busi- 
ness Institute, Cherry Hill, New Jersey; and Caryl Wagner, Execu- 
tive Director, Focus on Literacy, Laurel Springs, New Jersey. 

And we would please ask the panelists to hold their testimony to 
five minutes. We will turn initially to Mr. Harris for his statement. 
Please proceed, Mr. Harris. 

STATEMENT OF ALAN HARRIS, PRESIDENT, HARRIS SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS, CHERRY HILL, NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Harris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Congressman Andrews. 
The problem I would like to address is really more directed toward 
the Federal and State levels of the Department of Labor, regarding 
the cooxdination of the JTPA program with other funding pro- 
grams such as the Pell program, under the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The problem that we now face was created by government, and 
ultimately, must be solved by government. I can understand how 
this problem came about. Coordinating programs of such a complex 
nature on a national scope, such as the JTPA program, and the 
Title IV student aid program, each with very complex regulations, 
is no small feat. But, between the Department of Labor, and the 
Department of Ed, if the right hand was not sure of what the left 
hand was doing, if the Department of Labor is the left hand in this 
respect, they were not even sure what their fingers were up . 

The structural design of the JTPA program, which allows each 
SDA to tailor the program to meet its local needs as one of its 
strengths, unfortunately, when put in conflict with a program such 
as Title IV, which is completely administrated at the Federal level, 
there were certain problems that began to arise. 
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When authority was given to local officials at the county level, to 
contractually dictate the terms and the use of the Department of 
Education's Pell program for their participants under JTPA, a pro- 
gram which is not their own, the Department of Ed's Pell program, 
and whose regulations they do not understand, the result has been 
disaster. 

The same clarity has been perpetuated all the way down the 
chain of command of the Department of Labor, regarding the cor- 
rect use of Pell in relation to JTPA funding. The U.S. Department 
of Labor had an unclear idea, which they passed on to the States, 
who got the wrong idea, which they, in turn, gave to the counties, 
who have no idea how the programs work. 

The rule of thumb for the Department of Labor, or for the De- 
partment of Education on the use of its program, the Pell program, 
is very simple. The institution has a stated tuition cost and a stated 
refund policy to determine charges to the student in the case of a 
non-completion, and all of these are approved by the Department 
of Education. 

These costs and refund policies are applied to every single stu- 
dent that applies and attends our institutions. It does not matter in 
the case where third party funding is involved to also be applied to 
the cost of that student's training whether that funding is coming 
from the 4-H Club scholarship, JTPA, or the local church, if the 
agreement frees the student from responsibility of the cost of their 
attendance at the school, then Pell must be removed from the 
equation calculating their cost of attendance at the school, and de- 
termining their award. 

Under performance based contract, which is the contracting 
methodology that, really, this conflict centers around, a participant 
who is JTPA sponsored must complete the program, be placed in 
unsubsidized employment, and retain that employment for 13 
weeks, in order for the institution to be paid in full. In the event 
that these terms are not fulfilled, the SDA withholds 30 percent of 
the tuition, hours not attended, benchmarks not fulfilled from the 
school, and the student cannot be charged for these costs. 

Performance based contracts, by their definition, prohibit the 
student from being charged for an unpaid balance at the institu- 
tion. Yet, under the terms of the contracts we are given from 
JTPA, the student must apply for a Pell grant as a prerequisite for 
their training. And if it is determined that that student is eligible 
for a Department of Education Pell grant entitlement, that award 
must be used to directly offset not the student's charges at the 
school, but JTPA's costs. And that Pell grant must be applied to 
JTPA's reimbursement cost, before any JTPA funds are committed. 

If the Department of Education's guidelines are followed, there is 
essentially no Pell to apply to this training cost. The money must 
be disbursed directly to the student, because Education's position is 
that, if the student has no liability to the institution, then why are 
we applying for a grant to pay for it? The reduced Pell grant, 
therefore, must be disbursed directly to the student. Now, there 
has been vested interest on the part of the schools to violate Educa- 
tion's policy in this regard. Under the terms of a performance 
based contract, the schools would have received the same amount 
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of money, exactly to the pennev, whether we had comphed with 
Ed's guidelines, or Labor's mistaken interpretation. 

The only thing that changes is the mix of funding, and who it 
comes from, either Labor or Education. Although, I think it is im- 
portant to note that, if we follow the State Department of Labor's 
interpretation of this. Pell funds supplant, rather than supplement, 
JTPA's funding, which is, in itself, a violation of the Department of 
Education's regulations. 

And the Pell proceeds that are eligible to be disbursed to that 
student, rather than going directly to the student to pay for the as- 
sociated costs of transportation, child care, are used to directly 
credit against the vouchers that JTPA has for reimbursement cost 
on that student's training. 

Now, the schools are equally culpable in perpetuating this prob- 
lem, in the respect that they were gullible enough to believe that 
the Department of Labor clearly understood the Pell program and 
its guidelines. And that, further. Labor would never require them 
to contractually violate the Department of Education's regulations. 
We, the proprietary schools, the county colleges, and the county vo- 
cational schools, who have entered into these contracts with JTPA, 
are about to pay for our naivete. 

I have been told by State Department of Labor officials they 
would not, they have not issued any clea guidelines, because they 
are waiting for clarification from the U.o. Department of Labor to 
negotiate an exemption for their participants. Well, I have spoken 
to the director of Pell policy at the Department of Education, and 
found out that Labor has been requesting this exemption for about 
5 years. And the Department of Education has no plans to make 
any special dispensations on Labor's behalf. 

Under the regulations of the Department of Labor, all students 
at our schools must be treated exactly the same way, and have the 
same standards apply to them. It is only in cases such as under a 
restrictive contract, where the charges are not the same as for all 
other students attending our institution, that the Department of 
Labor puts restrictions on the Pell entitlement program. 

Now, I have supplied much of this information to State and Fed- 
eral departments of labor over the last year with little result. At 
first, I thought this was a simple misunderstanding, but I now be- 
lieve it is possible there was willful obstruction on the part of the 
county and, in particular. State officials, in trying not to resolve 
this issue, because clarification had a substantial impact on their 
budgets, and did not work to their benefit. 

The performance based contracts, themselves, were proposed as 
the carrot and stick method, to try and require institutions to per- 
form. Although, if you check with any of the SDAs, you will find 
out that there has been no correlation between the increase in the 
performance withhold, and the increase in performance. It has 
turned out to be a mechanism to pass on the cuts in the JTPA 
funding program to losses of the institutions. 

Now, this was pretty much confirmed to me 11 months ago, when, 
in the continued absence of clear guideli es from the State, I invit- 
ed the heads of the four SDAs I worked with, and a State official 
whom I had been communicating with on this issue for almost a 
year, to come to a meeting where I could sit down and present 
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them with all of the documentation that I had assembled, which 
you also have a copy of, and we could clarify this issue once and for 
all. 

The official from the State declined, saying he would not care to 
attend such a meeting. And whe i I asked him why, since January 
they had in pos.session a clear guideline from the U.S. Department 
of Labor in tlie coordination of these funding programs, and they 
clearly understood how they worked together at this time, his re- 
sponse was, yes, we understand how they work together. We just do 
not like it. 

It is my opinion whether the Department of Labor likes it or not 
is not germane to this issue. And they have exhibited either an ex- 
traordinary lack of courage in trying to resolve a problem that 
they helped create, or a deliberate attempt to bury a problem that 
they do not want to take responsibility for. 

If the schools will be required to return Pell funds which were 
misused on behalf of JTPA participants, it will result in the bank- 
ruptcy and closure of potentially hundreds of educational institu- 
tions, certainly in New Jersey, and potentially nationwide. It will 
lead to the disruption of the educational progress of thousands of 
students. I am no attorney, but I believe it will certainly necessi- 
tate a class action lawsuit of monumental proportions against the 
Department of Labor for return of those funds from those hundreds 
or thousands of schools, and those millions of dollars that have 
been contractually misappropriated, in order to return them to the 
Dep^^rtment of Education Pell Fund. 

Anu I have in my possession, as a matter of fact, a memorandum 
that recently went out to the heads of program review and audit 
for the Department of Education, outlining this problem as a clear 
program violation. 

The situation which we now face is really the result of a com- 
plete lack of cooperation between all parties that are part of the 
process— the U.S. Department of Education, the U.S. Department 
of Labor, the Office of Inspector General from both Departments of 
Education and Labor, the State Department of Labor, the local 
SDAs, and the Title IV eligible JTPA lenders. 

In our minds, JTPA has not met the goal of a true partnership 
between government, industry, and education, as the name applies. 
But it has created a mutually disrespectful and adversarial rela- 
tionship between the schools and the SDAs thac cannot help, that 
leads to less than desireable outcomes. At this ?>oint, a legislative 
solution has to be found. The full weight of the Department of Edu- 
cation is about to descend upon the schools, making them liable, 
financially, for a problem they did not create, and whose benefits 
they did not receive. 

The internal administrative process of the governmental agen- 
cies, although they may have meant well, have proven wholly inad- 
equate to coorditiate their activities without legislative guidelines. 
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I only ask that, as part of that mandate in the future, the train- 
ing institutions be included as true partners in this process. Be- 
cause, when we look back in 9 years, when the millennia turns, it 
will ultimately be the readiness of the American workforce to meet 
the global challenges of the 21st Century that will stand as the 
measure of the JTPA program. Thank you. 

[Additional material submitted by Alan S. Harris is being main- 
tained in subcommittee files.] 

[The prepared statement of Alan S. Harris follows:] 
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I .m the director of a omall private proprietary school in New Jersey. The Bohool waa 
foiSdS26 year, ago by my mother. Ethel S. HarriB, after bemg ^^^.f^'l^^ 
u'\aL^ Af «,k5«K 1 am the vounMBt Our mission has been to provide Uie tugnesi 

2; antor the workforce with the ekilla to make them self flufficient My Bister, 
BaA^ HarriTSe. is Se director of education. We are, eBBentially. a small family 
businesB and take a great deal of pride in our work. 

We have worked with the JTPA program since iU inception, as weU as the CETA 
ZjSm Sat preceded it. For years our school has been x^cognM as one of the 
fiS^SairSng providers in our area, as weU a. maintaining consistently high 
performance standards as JTPA vendore. 

The iaiue I wish to adaress ifl directed lese at the local SDA's thai at the 
liuiJrixation of the JTPA Act and the state and federal J;*,^^^^^ 
7libor. However, if the local SDA's were more considerate of thejendor trailing 
?n.titutions with which they contract, and had more dialogue with them, this 
problem, and other problemfl may have been addressed much sooner. 

The issue at hand is uee of the U.S. Department of Education'B Pe'J entiUement 
pSfrm and its coordination with fimding under the JTPA proj;ram'« vanoue 
contracting methodolocies. 

It came to our attention that there was an apparent condicl between the department 
of Labor's preferred method of contracting. P«rf<'J"'^'=«-»«*'»^ "J?^^^^ 
Pell fundi to contribute to off-setting JTPA reimbursement cost for their participants 
(0 tibe institution. 
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Tha UM of Porformance'Based conUB^'^tti by ihtir very d«finiUoni leAvea «n itnpcdd 
balmca st Um institution in ih» c«r<^ of non-completion or non-plAcomont» fbr whioh 
tho itttdont cannot bo liable. The Department of Labor states that if the vendor ia 
paid in full when the contract requirements have not boon fUlflllodi a Parfbrmanoe- 
Based contract is not in effect. 

The Department of Education's point of view is that where the "institution does not 
actually charge the student (either because it is prohibited from doing so under the 
JTPA contract, or for any other reason),*' the Department of Education prohibits the 
institutions from including tuition and fees in the colculation determining the 
student's potential Pell award and further prohibits the use of any eligible Pell fbnds 
to pay fcr such tuition and fee charges. 

Yet under the terms of Performance*BaBed contracts, institutions were contractually 
required to qualify students for Pell as a prerequisite for training. If it were 
determined that the student would be elifi^ible to receive a Poll Grant, the institutions 
were required to apply the student's Pell award first to any training costs before 
JTPA*s funds were committed. 

It appeared to us that JTPA's requirement to apply Pell funds toward tuition and fees 
for their participants under Performance-Based Contracts, to offset their costs, was 
in conflict with the Department of Education's limitations on the use of Pell funds to 
pay for tuition and fees when the "school does not actually charge the student" 

The Department of Education never "stated" in so many words that Performance* 
Based Contracts were an example of this Ihnitation. It was inferred in their 
regulations. 

This misunderstanding appears to have pervaded all levels of the Department of 
Labor: the U.S. Department of Labor, the New Jersey State Department of Labor, 
down to the local SDA's. It was also missed by a majority of educational vendors 
including, by the way, two-year community colleges and county vocational/technical 
schools, as well as private proprietary schools. 

This is probably due to the complexity of the regulations, ambiguous language, and 
the lack of knowledge about the specifics of how their programs interact at the local 
level. 

The training institutions never imagined that the Dei >arl menl of Labor would require 
them, contractually, to violate the policies of the Dep.irtment of Education. Yet, this 
is exactly what has happened. 
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The iniatuUons received abnolutely no benefit from applying Pell ft»nd« according to 
uST Cartmrnt of Uboi'a guideline!. The inetitutioni bore the ejyenio of 
iXdSJXg ttie Pell prograSi on the Department of Ubor-e bohalf, yet. they alone 
will bear the liai Mity for having done eo. 

It la important to mention that thie ie not a queaUon of the Government " « T'^oJ* 
iUnSmore a,an they ahould have in fUndi.^ a •^"'Ij';*' " "^J^;^"^^^.^^ 
'KubleliUing- scenario. As far as I can aee. the dollar cost to "^e Federal T^iu^ 
would have been exactly the same by either interpretation. However, it does concern 
the "mix" of federal funds and which are appUed nnd in what order. 

The Department cf Education would like the insUtuUons to be paid in Rill ao^jJJ 
to the whools's approved refund policies. They want all students t« be t«ated the 
«me! St is precisely in case, where they are not that the Department of 
Education puts limitations on the uso of its ftmds for that student. 

The beneficiary of the Dt»part«nent of Labor's interpretaUon was the Departrnwit of 
Labor. Over the past four years the Department of Labor has used the progrwa 
eSlity of their Title H' vendor* to funnel probably mUUons of doUars of what the 
Department of Education considers "ineligible disbursements mto their budget 

The real losers were tl»e Department of EducaUon (whose funds -/^''''^^rf'^ 
to offset JTPA's costs) and the students who, under the department of Educations 
methSolo^; would have personally received their PeU award to pay for hving 
expenses, travel, and other related costs. 

The principal effect on the schools was primarily the hardship of dealing with the 
unfair, punitive, and arbitrary reBlrictionB imposed by Performance-BaBedContracta. 
in general. 

Ab far as we know, the Department of Education issued their first definitive 
•tatement dearly identifying the use of Pell funds for tuition ,»st« under 
"Performance-Based Contracts" as a program violation "^^ay 1991. This 
information was not issued to ttie institutions; it was issued to the Audit and 
Proeram Review diiofs nationwride. It ouUined the liabilities and fines to be aaseMed 
against institutions Uiat had complied wiUi tiie Department of Labor s mistaken 
interpretation of its policios since Uie inception of Performance-BaBed Contracts over 
the past four or Gvo-year period. 

A terrible injustice is about to be perpetrated by laying the blame for this fiasco at 
the feet of the schoolB. 
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If ichools are r^uired to return Pell funds that ware misaiad on babalf of JTPA 
participanUi it will reiult in the bankruptcy and dosura ofpoiantiaUx hundrada of 
aducatlonal InsUtutiona (certainly in New J«»raay» and moat Kkaly nation*wlda); and 
it will lead to the diaruption of the educational progroaa of thousands of students. I 
am nv attomeyi but I believe it will most certainly necessitate a class action lawauit 
of monumental proportions by those hundreds of f oiioois and those thouaonds of 
atudents against tho Dopartmont of Labor for return of those hundreds of mllliona 
of dollars of contractually misappropriated Pell entitlements**in order to return ^hem 
to the Department of Education. 

Again* this problem goes far beyond the private, propt tary sector. I have confirmed 
that it also aHbcts tho two-year county colleges and county vocational/technical 
achools as well. 

What is even more distressing is that the Department of Labor, particularly at the 
State level in New Jersey, has been aware of this problem for over one year, but it 
has not been in their interest to take a position and notify tho local SDA's. They 
have encouraged tlie SDA*s to continue to accept misappropriatod Pell dollara by the 
omission of any clear statement. Their ''foot-dragging'' has allowed the vendor 
institutions to continue to unwittingly violate the Department of Education's policiesi 
thereby putting those institutions in further jeopardy* 

It is easy to understand why this is no. One local JTPA official told me that they 
depend upon the Pell Grant program to provide over 20% of their training budget 

What follows is a thumbnail chronology of my experiouco in trying to darify this 
matter. 

One other local school vendor has been fighting over this issue for five years with 
little result* It was hor concerns that brought the matter to my attention almost a 
year-and-a-half ago. Hor efibrts to clarify the use of Pell grants for JTPA partidpanta 
resulted in a meeting between local vendors, administrators from our local county 
SDA, and a high-ranking Otate Department of Labor official The result of that 
meeting was that the state oGiiciali not clearly understanding Uie logic of our 
argument, listened to us-^and came to the condusion that our institutions might need 
to be reviewed by the State to ensure that we were not misapplying the Pell Qranta 
and double-billing JTPA in order to recoup the Performance Withhold, 

As a result of that unproductivo meeting, I conducted hours of rosoarch and began 
speaking directly with the U.S, Department of Labor and U.S. Department of 
Education about these tssuos. They were most helpfUl, and I was able to b^^ 
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getting a grip on the problem a. well as, bopeftilly, to provide feedback to them about 
the local implementntlon of tha pohdoe thoy had written. 

Aa a result of a conversation I later had with the New Jersey Department of Ubor 
iJiSSr.. 1 mailed copio. of all pertinent U.8 Department of Mucation 
Nffulationa, along with a letter of clarification which I f"*' ,'*<>""«J^JS'5.?l!S'] 
PoSwDlvUion of the Department of Education, which dearly ttatwl how Pell funda 
wl« to Sbun.cd wheS the determination wa. made that .tudento bid no haWhty 
for their training. I requested a meeting with the state officials, but they declin«l. 
This 'ook place in July of 1990. 

Ht the same time, we were fortunate to nnd one local JTPA official willing to review 
tiie issues and examine the documentation As a result of our research, wejdntiy 
came to the conclusion that a conHict did indeed exist, which was later confirmed by 
ShrSounty counsel. The contracts in Camden County were then frosen for aeven 
SonSs until a letter of clarification from the U.S. Department of Ubor to the w^^^ 
counsel confirmed Uial the use of Performance-Based Conlracte conflicted with the 
mSuS usrorPeU funds to offset JTPA's traUiing coste. That lottor was recelvwi 
on January 18, 1991. 

The 1990-91 contracts in Camdon County were then retroactively dwnged to confom 
to tiie reauiremenU of both Federal agencies and wore reissued in February of 1981. 
?lu^wa?a courageous act on uie part of Camden County JTPA officials, and I bellevj 
they should be commended for making a judgment call based on their best 
information with very littie back-up from the state. Camden County JTPA 
demonstrated not only a desire to comply with their own ^'\^°!'l'J^±^'^}^, 
protect their Titie IV vendors from becoming an audit exceptioir to the Department 
of Education. 

As a result of the written clarification provided to Camden County JTPA, I attempted 
again to set an appointment to meet wiUi State Department of Labor officials. IJ^d 
the opportunity to speak in person with a high-ranking state official during a JTTA 
ftmction and wa» told that the problem only eidstod in Camden County and that the 
problem had been resolved. 

Coincidentally, a week later I attended the annual convention of the state Private 
Career School Association. Based on my inforr u' poll, I confirmed that, almost 
uniformly across the state, Perfonnance-Base.^ » ontracte were being .used in 
conjunction with Pell grants to offset JTPA's training costs. Cleariy. this issuo 
extended beyond Camden County. 
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During this tntirt Umo, I had boon liavlng |)hono convortationt on ttiif itouo with 
offidalu at tha hifhoit lovali of tho U.a Dopartmont of Labor and tho Pdl Diviaion 
of tha U.8. Dopartmont of Education. At a roault of tho incroaainf cry for 
clarification of thia issua cominc flnoro SDA's around iho country, tho Dapartmont of 
Labor ioauod a requott for conunonta on tha ''Clarification on tha Ueo of Pall Fundt 
in Coordination with JTPA PartidpanU/ in tha January 1990 Fadoral Rogiatar. 

I, along with many othori, reapondod at longth to this inuanoo- which waa Itaalf 
ambiguous gind misloading. This, along with tho many conversations I bava bald, 
hava led ma to believo that lack of understanding about the local implementatioii of 
federal policies exisU at the highest levels of the Meral government, I sent copies 
of my response, containing a detailed analysis of several JTPA contract methodologies 
and their conflict with the Pell guidelines to the Department of Education^ to the 
Department of Education Pell Division, local SDA officials, as woU as the Department 
of Labor. 

As far I am told, tlie U.S. Department of Labor is stUi formulating their position 
which they anticipate publishing within the next few months. 

At about thia time, in March of 1991, the Request for Proposal for 1991*92 JTPA 
contracts w^re being issued. In an efibrt to try and prevent us going into another 
year colleetavely mired in this undarity, I tried to organise a meeting between the 
heads of the SDA's with whom I contract, including representatives from the State 
Department of Labor. The ofRcials at Camden JTPA agreed to attend. WhenlosUod 
to invite the state official who we had originally met with in Camden almost a year 
eariier, and with whom I had maintained communication on this issue, he dedined. 
He stated he would not care to attend such a meeting. Whon I asked why not» since 
the state was now aware of the application of the Department of Education's poUdes 
and their affect, he responded, Tea, we understand it. We just don't like it** 

In the absence of guidelines fVom the state, we reviewed the SDA's RFP*s fbr the 
coming year. One contract in particular contained an Agreement on the Distribution 
of Finandal Aid that spedfically required my institution to use the Pell f\uid in a way 
that I had now confirmed was not permissible accordiflg to the Department of 
Education. I returned the agreement with a caveat that I could not sign it for the 
reason stated above. 

When I called to aak how the SDA planned to resolve this issue, I was told that if I 
maintained the position I had stated in the agreement, the county would not be able 
to contract with my school for the coming year. When I asked "if the 8D\ planned 
to sanction my school for complying with Federal regulations and reward my 
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eomp^titort for unknowingly vIoUiUng fMI«ml wgulatton* gn th« SDA'i brtwif; I wit 
told I would havi to War thftt quoiUon to tho county atlomcy. 

1 roMived notification on TwtUy, Juno 10. 1991. that Uiii ptrticulwr SDA hac. 
indo«d. nut approved our contract for tho ooming 1991-92 academic year. 

That brings us to today> 

1 agree that this whole iieue may have arieen out of a basic misunderttantog 
between the two federal agencies over the coordination of their entiUementprograme 
at the local level. But once knowledge was obtained of the nature of the proMem^ and 
the magnitude of its ramificaUoni. the question of when ignorancr becomes 
ne^igence and obstruction on the part of pubUc officials must become a consideration. 

In trying to clarify and resolve what is clearly a compliance iesue for my institution, 
I have been confronted with the following obetades: 

local, state, and federal bureaucraciee justifying their budgets and 
protecting their •^turT- compounding the •^use-it-or-loee-it mentaUty of 
a top-down, budget^ven system* 

Unresponsive public offidals^ who often appear more oonoemed with 
exendsing their power, furthering their careers, or simply not rocking 
the boat " 

The application of arbitrary performance goals, with no mechanisni for 
arbitration of mitigating circumstances, always favoring the SDA ni ttte 
expense of tiie vendor 

A complete absence of Uie recognition that the institutions are one of the 
"Partners** tho program, and have a vested interest in iU suooess; 
success that requires "dialogue** in order to be achieved 

The goals of the tlTPA program are not only noble, but an economic necessity. Many 
studies have indicated that 70% of aU jobs in Oie year 2000 will require wme degree 
ef post^secondary technical training* Who is better »v sitioned to provide ttda eUu 
training than private. puMic, and not-for-profit vocacional training 'natitutiona? 

This situation we now face is a result of ttie lack of cooperation between all parties 
tiiat are part of the process: U.S, Department of Education. Department of 
Labor. OIG from botii DeparUnents of Education and Labor. State Department of 
Labor, the local SDA^b, and the Title IV eligible JTPA vendors. 
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In our minds. JTPA hai not out Um foal of ■ true "partnenhip" twtwtvn 
fmmnMnt, •ducation, and induatejr, ai th« nam* ImplUi. It haa oraatad a 
mutually dlarMp«ctAjl and advenarial nlatlonihip betwean tho achooU and tha 
8DA'a that cannot halp but l««d to Imi tlum deainble outcomoa. 

Aa tha JTPA program evaluataa itaalf in thia procaedine, applauding ita tuooaMoa 
admitting to iU ihortcoming8...without tho participation of tho othor memb«n that 
abare in the procesB, it id truly tho sound of one hand clapping. 

SUMMABY 

The central conflict that led to thia issue arose out of a duplicaUon of rvsponiibility 
between two federal ageA' Si and the question of which had eroatar authori^ Itia 
our opimon that the sole arbiter in this case should be the Department of Education, 

As for I know, the Department of Labor has many prime responsibilities such as 
dealing with wage and labor regulations, unemployment insurance, enforcement of 
legislaUon. Included in their myriad of respoiisibiUUes is oversisbt 
of the JTPA program under the Division of Employment and Training. 

On the other band, the U.S. Department of Education's primary responsibility is to 
overueo, regulate, audit and review educational insUtuUons regt,rding the application 
and use of federal fVinding. » k*- v«wuii 

By allowing, under the design of the JTPA Act, local municipalities to have flexibility 
to design contracts to meet the needs of their particular demograpliic area, there is 
an extraordmaiy diversity of contract language and stipulations. This ability to 
address local needs is part of the strength of the JTPA Program which should be 
encouraged. 

However, it is a recipe for disaster when local contr-c ng ofHcers presume to 
stipulate how to handle fUnds which are not even their ownl People fiom the lowest 
to the highest levels of responsibility within employment and training appear to have 
only a superficial underetending of the Title IV programs. And yet they felt confident 
to contractually dictate the dietnbution and application of the PeU Prom-am-whlch 
has led us to this impasse. * 
The designed flexibility of the counties to tailor their contracts to fit their local needs 
nma in direct opposition to the totally inflexible, centralized nature of the student 
financial aid programs, whose regulation is the unique domain of the US 
Department of Education. 
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1 am thankAil that Congi^ftsman Andrew* hat given me the opportunity to apeak 
today. Even though JTPA parUcipanto make up only 26% of my ichool a I»M«W<>n, 
as you can aae, I have a sincere interoat in the aucceee of the program, I stiU believe 
that the system can work. 

At this point, a IcgislaUve solution haa to be found. The lUll weight of ^ 
Department of Education is about to descend upon the schools-making them liaUe 
for a problem they did not create, and whose benefits they did not receive. The 
Internal administrative process of the governmental agencies, although they may 
have meant well, have proven wholly inadequate to coordinate their activities without 
legislative guidelines. 

I ask only that as part of that mandate, in the ftiture. the training institutlona be 
included as true "Partners" in the process. When we look back In nine years aa the 
millennia turns, ultimately it will be the readiness of the American workforce ^ meet 
the global challenges of the 2l8t century that will stand as the measure of the JTPA 
program. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much for your excellent tes- 
timony Mr Harris. At this time, we would like to turn to Deborah 
Reese, CEO, The Work Group, Member, Camden County Private 
Industry Council, Pennsauken, New Jersey. 

STATEMENT OF DEBORAH REESE, CEO, THE WORK GROUP, 
MEMBER. CAMDEN COUNTY PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL 
PENNSAUKEN, NEW JERSEY 

Ms. Reese. Pennsauken, yes. 

Chairman Perkins. I gave it my best shot. 

Ms. Reese. Thank you. Thank you very much. Mr. Perkins. And 
thank you, Rob, for inviting me to be here. I am excited. I have 
never done anything like this before. And it is particularly exciting 
to meet someone who is the author of some legislation that I have 
worked with for a long time, the Carl Perkins Vocational Act. 

Chairman Perkins. I would not quite say I am the author 

Ms. Reese. Certainly. 

Chairman Perkins, [continuing] I did write the technical amend- 
ments to it. I did not write the whole thing. 

Ms. Reese. But, it is exciting. It is exciting to put the name and 
the face together. In spite of the fact that I am vice-chair of our 
Camden Countv Private Industry Council, I am really wearing the 
hat today of the president and CEO of a non-profit, community- 
based organization that happens to be the largest State-funded pro- 
vider of services to dropouts in New Jersey. 

So, I really have limited my remarks very specifically to the cur- 
rent Job Training Partnership Act, and the constraints that I see 
that It places upon those of us who consider ourselves entrepre- 
neurs in wanting to come to create solutions to extremely difficult 
problems. So, for that reason, my testimony is limited to those con- 
straints under the system. 

The Work Group is a non-profit education and training corpora- 
tion that conducts training programs for hard-to-serve groups in 
Camden County, New Jersey. Currently, The Work Group operates 
two programs for our local JTPA, the New Jersey Youth Corps for 
unemployed high school dropouts-that is a program that is jointly 
opJouT}*" "^^^^y Department of Education— and the 

r?DA S^JP^fo^ welfare recipients. Both programs are funded by 
dlFA, with job specific performance based fixed unit price con- 
tracts-can you beheve that name-with 30 percent hold backs 
based on 13 weeks retention at a job. Both programs primarily 
serve residents oi Camden City, which is the poorest city of its size 
in the Nation and has an unemployment rate that is more than 
double that of Camden County, which was mentioned earlier. 

Chairman Perkins. We are hitting about 18, 20 percent when 
you go my way, so I can relate to that. 

Ms. Reese. Terrible. The Work Group was pleased, and I really 
am representing our organization here, I was pleased to be asked to 
submit comments on the current operation of the JTPA, because 
we do not feel that JTPA is achieving its intended purpose of serv- 
ing the people most in need of training and employment in our so- 
ciety, specifically those with multiple barriers to employment like 
dropouts, and functionally illiterate welfare recipients. 
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The reports issued by the National Commission for Employment 
Policy, and by the JTPA Advisory Committee in particular, give an 
excellent analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of the Cerent 
system, and should be utilized, I would hope, in the preparation of 
any proposed amendments to JTPA. 

Now, I have outlined the specific problems that we have encoun- 
tered ^ an agency, in dealing with JTPA. I am not talking, by the 
way, about our local staff who have been most cooperative. This 
really relates to all the configurations, apparently, of the le^sla- 
tion Stuff that, even though I have been a PIC member for 8 years, 
I still do not understand. a*^;„l- 
Number one, JTPA performance standards and contracts. At-risk 
populations require extensive remedial education, social services, 
and supported work experience to equip them to succeed m educa- 
tional programs, vocational training and employment. Current 
JTPA performance standards only consider full time employment 
as a successful outcome for JTPA trainees, and this is not a realis- 
tic short-term goal for hard-to-serve populations. ^ _ 
In other words, vocational training, college, and Part-time em- 
Dlovment are not considered successful outcomes for JlfA, tor 
dropouts. Because of the narrow focus of these performance stand- 
ards. JTPA cont/acts in our service area are job specific pertorm- 
ance based fixed unit price contracts, and, as already has been 
mentioned with the 70 percent hold back, and so forth. 

If instead, though, a trainee decides to go to college or additional 
vocational training, the organization not only loses ite hold back, 
but is considered to actually have failed in meeting its job place- 
ment objectives. This method of contracting creates a severe hard- 
ship for organizations who educate and train the hard-to-serve, pri- 
marily community-based non-profit corporations. Hard-to-serve cli- 
ents dropout of programs because of incarceration, pregnancy, relo- 
cation, or other serious family problems. „„^^„^ 
With funding dependent on successful performance and narrow 
outcomes, hiring staff becomes a yearly gamble on funds not yet 
received. The inherent risk in this funding often forces organiza- 
tions to become finance driven. Frequently, this diverts the organi- 
zation from meeting the true needs of the clients to be served, or 
forces the organizations to cream those trainees most likely to sur- 
vive in a full-time occupational setting. Programs that wish to con- 
tinue to serve those most at-risk find themselves in serious jeop- 

^"^The impact of this in New Jersey is that The Work Group is the 
only agency in the State that contracts with JTPA for its New 
Jereey Youth Corps Program. I am actually asked to be on panels 
to tell other community-based organizations how to get J IFA hand- 
ing And I usually start out and say, in our agency, JTPA is a tour 
letter word. It really is the joke in our agency. It is a tragedy, and 1 

sav it in that context. ,. . j i. 

The National Commission for Employment Policy issued a report 
on the effects of JTPA performance standards on clients, services, 
and costs in 1988 and concluded that, "the standards can lead to 
unintended effects of reducing service to hard-to-serve groups, and 
decreasing the intensity of JTPA services.' 
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The recommendation made by the General Accounting Office, by 
Franklin Frazier in May of— it should have been 1991, excuse me— 
to the Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities— to you folks— 
that JTPA target persons with multiple barriers to employment 
has considerable merit. 

Number two, conflicting Pell Grant regulations. And certainly, 
Alan has already done justice to outlining the problems in this 
issue, However, as it has impacted on non-profits, I would like to 
continue reading this. Due to these conflicting regulations, our Pri- 
vate Industry Council decided that it had to set up a different 
policy, and set up a dual contracting system. 

As a result. Pell-eligible institutions are given cost reimburse- 
ment contracts, whereas non-Pell-eligible organizations are given 
fixed unit price performance based contracts. Pell-eligible institu- 
tions include community colleges and the more established for- 
profit proprietary schools, who serve higher skill JTPA enrolles, 
Non-Pell-eligible institutions include the smaller trade schools, new 
training programs, and non-profits who serve the hard-to-serve pop- 
ulations. 

This policy has the effect of giving preferential fiscal treatment 
to Pell eligible institutions. Non-profit organizations like ours that 
train the hardest to serve are given performance based contracts 
with all of the v ' erent risks that accompany them. 

The result ) ^nat those of us serving high risk JTPA clients are 
also forced to operate under high risk funding contracts, while the 
larger, more traditional Pell eligible institutions who serve a lower 
risk clientele continue to function in a "protected status" under 
cost reimbursement contracts. This would appear to be contrary to 
the intent of the Job Training Partnership Act. 

Number three, I want to address a matter that is very near and 
dear to me as an entrepreneur, non-profit, small business person, 
and that is the discriminatory treatment of non-profit organiza- 
tions, Recent regulations issued by the United States Department 
of Labor permit for-profit contractors to retain excess program rev- 
enue without restriction on its use, while prohibiting such reten- 
tion on the part of non-profits. 

Prior to last year, both non-profits and for-profits, were allowed 
to keep any excess revenues they generated from fixed unit price, 
performance based contracts. 

The recent change in regulations appears to have no logical 
basis, other than the misconceptions and stigmas associated with 
non-profit surpluses. Unlike for-profit organizations, non-profits are 
already governed by IRS rules which require excess funds of a 
601(cX3) corporation to be channeled back into the organization's 
exempt purpose, and used solely to support the mission of the cor- 
poration. 

These new JTPA regulations are not only discriminatory to non- 
profits, but shortHsighted as well. Working capital is necessary for 
any healthy corporation for managing cash flow, investing in re- 
search and development— there is no research and development 
funding at all— capitalizing assets, and shoring up organizational 
infrastructures. 
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Vhese new regulations also serve to discourage non-profit organi- 
zations from experimentation and risk by removing fiscal incen- 
tives to train hard-to-serve groups. „«„,5„^ 

And lastly, JTPA coordination agreements and support services. 
Current coordination agreements are merely regulatory sign-otts. 
JTPA vendors like ourselves sitting here at the table are on our 
own in creating the systemic linkages necessary to provide the 
comprehensive services required by clients with multiple barriers 

*°It"is oftSf very difficult for a training vendor to understand the 
complexities and funding mechanisms of the various divisions and 
departments of the State and Federal Government. 

It would be invaluable if that process were facilitated by repre- 
sentatives of government who could break down departmental 
boundaries, and who are committed to make government respon- 
sive to the needs of communities and people. , j • , j 

Amendments to the Job Training Partnership Act should include 
funding to actualize partnerships. JTPA support ^er/ice funds are 
insufficient to provide the level of basic skills and ESL services 
needed for JTPA trainees. Recently published figures from Calitor- 
nia's welfare reform program mirror those of Camden Jaunty s^ 
and reveal that over 50 percent of the adults enrolled in JTPA pro- 
grams need substantial remediation in basic skills. 

Amendments to the Job Training Partnership Act should include 
increased provision of remedial educational services, lhank you. 

[The prepared statement of Deborah Reese follows;] 
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Work Otovp * 

COMMEMTt OH JOB TRAIIIXM<1 PARTMBRBHXP ACT 
AOBMCY FROrZIiB 

Th« Work Group. Inc. la a nonprofit •ducation and training 
co?po?Stion that conducts training progra«» for hard to 
serva group* in Camden County, Naw Jariay. 

Currant Iv The Work Gr6up oparataa two prograws for our 
Seal JTPa! the New Je?eey youth Corp. for unemployed 
hiah ■ehool droDOuts (iclntly fundad with the NJ 
oljSrtSlnt of E§ucatioii) and^ha REACH Corps for welfare 
raclpienta. 

Both programs are funded by JTPA with Job »pecifio, 
parf ©finance baeed, fixed unit price contracU with 30% 
holdbacks based on 13 weeks retention In a job. 

Both prograns brinarily serve reeidenta of Camden City, 
the poorest city of its size in the nation. 

IMTRODDCTXON 

The work Group was pleased to ba asked to submit commenttf 
S the current operation of the Job draining Partnership 
Act. we do not feel that JTPA is achieving its intendea 
JS^iose of serving the people most in need of training and 
SSplSJient in our societv, specifically those with 
■ultipla baifiere to eaployBent lika dropouts and 
functionally Illiterate welfare recipients. 

Tha reDorts issued by The National Coijwission for 
SJloySent Policy anS by the JTPA Advisory Committee give 
;S excellent analyaie of the ftrengthsana weaknesses of 
tha current JTPA system and should ba utilized in the 
preparation of proposed amendments to JTPA. 

PBOBbBNS BMCOOMTBRBD 
I. JTPA PBRrORHAMCB BTAM0ARD8 i COMTRACTB 

At-risk populations require extensive remedial 
education, social services and supported work 
oxperianoe to equip them to succeed in educational 
programs, vocational- training, and employment. 
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Current JTPA Perfomance Standards only conaid^r 
full-time •mploynent aa a auccesoful outco»a for JTPA 
trainaaa, and this is not a realistic ahort-tam goal 
for hard to aerva populations. In othar words^ 
vocational training, college, and part-tise employiient 
are not considered auccesaful outoonas for JXPA* 

Because of the narrow focua of the JTPA Perforwanoe 
standards, JTPA contracts in our service Delivery Area 
(SDA) are job specific, performance based, fixed unit 
price contracts. 

With these contracts, payment is based on tuition 
reiabureetnent of successfully completed intdtnediate 
steps (70%) with a training specific ••hol<Sback*» (30%) ♦ 
Only when the client is placed in a full-time job and 
renains employed for a minimum of 13 weeks is the 30% 
reimbursed. 

If, instead, a trainee decides to go to college, or 
additional vocational training, the organization not 
onlv losee its **holdback" but is considered to have 
failed in meeting its job placement objectives. 

This method of contracting creates a severe hardship 
for organisations who educate and train the hard to 
serve, primarily community based non-profit 
corporations. Hard to serve clients dropout of 
programs because of incarceration | pregnancy, 
relocation, or other serious family problems* with 
funding dependent on successful performance and narrow 
outcomes, hiring staff becomes a yearly gamble on 
funds not yet received • 

The inherent risk in this funding often forces 
oraat i7.ations to become finance driven. Frequently 
this diverts the organization from meeting the true 
needs of the clients to be served or forces the 
organization to '•sream" those trainees most likely to 
survive in a full-time occupational setting. Programs 
that wish to continue to serve those moat at-risk find 
themselves in serious jeopardy. 

The impact of this in New Jersey is that The Work 

^^ly agency in the at ate that contracts 
with JTPA for its urban dropout program (the NJ Youth 
Corps Program) • 
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Th« Work Group ' 



Tho National Conmlsslon for B»ploy»ont Policy iaeuod a 
roport on tho Ef^^ff^' JTPA Porf oraance Standardo on 
Cllpntfl. So rvic^a. and COfltS Irt 1988 and concludod 

that ^tho itandards can load to unlntondad offects of 
roduclng eervica to hard*to-eorv« groups and 
dacroasing tho Intanaity of JTPA aatvices^* 

The recomnendatlon nade by tha Gonoral Accounting 
Office (Franklin Fra«l©r in Hay 1981) to tha 
Subcomwittaa on Ewploymont Opportunities « Commlttaa on 
Education and Labor of tha Houso of Rapraaantatives 
that JTPA target poreona with multiple barriers to 
employment has conaiderable merit* 

a. CONFLICTIMG PELL ORAM'T RB0DLATZON8 

In 1991 due to the conflictina regulations between 
tha U.S. Department of Education and tha U.S« 
Department of Labor regarding the use of Pell Grants, 
our PIC made a decision that in order to »axi»iza the 
use of Pall funds, it would develop a dual contracting 
eyataro. As a result, Pell eligible institutions are 
given cost reimbursement contracts- wheraas, non Pell 
eligible organizations are given fixed unit price, 
periormance based contracts. 

Pell eligible institutions include community colleges 
and the mora established, for-profit proprietary 
schools who serve higher skill level JTPA enrolleea. 
Non Pall eligible institutions include the smaller 
trade schools, new training programs, and non-profits 
who serve the hard to serve populations. 

This policy has the affect of giving preferential 
fiscal treatment to Pell eligible institutions, 
Non-profit organizations like The Work Group that 
train the hardest to serve are given performance based 
fixed unit price contracts with all of the inherent 
risks that accompany such contracts. 

The result is that those of us serving high risk JTPA 
clients are ^^Iso forced to operate under high risk 
funding contracts while the larger, more traditional 
Pell eligible institutions who serve a lower risk 
clientele continue to function in a "protected 
status'* under cost reimbursement contracts. This 
would appear to be contrary to the Intent of the Job 
Training Partnership Act, 
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3. DZiCRZNXmTORY TRBATNIMT OF MON-FROrZT OlOJUflSMfOIIS 

R«cent rcigulations Issudd by th« US DepartMmt of 
Labor, parmit for-profit nontraotora to rataln axcaas 
program ravanue without r atrictlon on its uaa, whlla 
prohibiting iuch ratentlcn on the part of non-proflta. 

Prior to last yaar^ both for*proflta and not-proflta 
vara allovad to kaep any axcaaa ravanuea thay 
ganerated froM fixed unit prlca, perforaanoa baaad 
JTPA oontracta* 

Tha recent change in regulatlona appears to have no 
loolcal baala other than the nlaconceptlona and 
atignaa assoolatad with non'*proflt **aurpla0Oa^« 
Unlike for-profit organliatlonsi non-profit 
organ! satlona are already governed by IM rulea vhloh 
require excess funds of a 501 (c) 3 corporation to be 
channeled back Into the organisation exempt purpose 
and used solely to support the sission of the 
corporation* 

These new JTPA regulations are not only dlacrlailnatory 
to non-profits I but short sighted as well. Working 
capital is necessary for any healthy corporation for 
manaoring cash flow, investing in research and 
developmnti capitaliiing assetSi and shoring up 
organisational infrastructures. 

These new regulations also serve to discourage 
non-profit organisations from experimentation and risk 
by removing fiacal incentives to train hard to serve 
groups* 

4« JTPA COOROZMATZOII A9R8SM11IT0 S SUPPORT SSRVZCIS 

Current coordination agreements are merely regulatory 
eignoffs. JTPA vendors are on their own In creating 
the systemic linkaaea needed to provide the 
comprehensive services required by clients with 
multiple barriers to employment* 

It is often very difficult for a training vendor to 
understand the complexities and funding mechaniams of 
the various divisions and departments of the state and 
federal government* 
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It would b« invaluable If that prococis vara 
faellltatsd by r«pr«0ttntatlv«a of 90v«riuiant who could 
br«ak down departaantal boundarl«a and who ara 
ooMiitt«d to »ak« govarnaent rasponaive to th« neada 
of coaaunltlea and people. 

Aaendnanta to the Job Training Partnerahip Act ahould 
include funding to actualisa partnarahipa. 

JTPA aupport aervice funda are inaufficlant to 
provide the level of basic akilla and ESL aervicea 
needed for JTPA traineea. Recently publiahed figurea 
fro» California -a welfare refor« prograa (GAIN) nirror 
thoae of Cawden County' a welfare reform prograw 
(REACH) and reveal that over 50t of the adulta 
enrolled in JTPA prograna need aubatantial remediation 
in baaio akilla. 

Aeendmanta to the Job Training Partnerahip Act ahould 
include increased provision of remedial educational 
aervicea « 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much, Ms. Reese. I appreci- 
ate your very good testimony today. And moving right along, we 
now have Elma Kane, President, Kane Business Institute, Cherry 
Hill, New Jersey. Ms. Kane, we would be pleased to listen to your 
words. 

STATEMENT OF ELMA KANE, PRESIDENT, KANE BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE, CHERRY HILL, NEW JERSEY 

Ms. Kane. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, Congressman An- 
drews. My name is Elma Kane. My husband Tom and I are the 
owners of Kane Business Institute, which is a proprietary school lo- 
cated in Cherry Hill, Nev/ Jersey. I have been involved in proprie- 
tary education in the South Jersey area for 20 years. I believe in 
proprietary schools. I know the difference that we have made in 
many students' lives. 

I have a poster hanging in my school of a man on a mountain 
looking out on the horizon, and the caption is, "You see tilings as 
they are and ask, why? I dream of things that never were and ask 
why not?'' I heard those words in a speech by Robert Kennedy 
before his dea^^h, and they have been an inspiration to me for 
many, many years. Why not be able to do something that I believe 
in with all m >eart? Why not this girl, who grew up in a houjing 
project on we* ire in the City of Camden, own her own school? 
Why not my dream, and the dreams of all my students come true? 

To be able to help educate individuals in the skills that would 
make them employable. To build their confidence and their self- 
worth. To enable them to get off the welfare roles, and out of the 
misery of being discriminated upon because they are poor. And to 
play a part in truly helping change their lives was my dream come 
true when Kane Business Institute opened in 1982. 

In the fiscal year 1989-90, I trained 49 JTPA/REACH partici- 
pants at my school with a 96 percent completion rate and an 88 
percent placement rate. I am very proud of those statistics. I wish, 
9 years later, I could sit in front of you today, and say there is a 
happy ending to that dream, but that is not the case. 

Before you today, you see a woman beaten down by the system. I 
have seen more disappointment in the government red tape and 
bureaucracy, at the local level, than I could have ever thought pos- 
sible. I do not take this privilege lightly, and I am in hopes that the 
testimony I am about to give will aid you and your committee in 
seeing the JTPA through the eyes of someone who has had to deal 
with it on a day-to-day basis since 1982. My opinion is, the system 
has failed. 

I would like to address the following problems, and although I 
deal with five problems in my written testimony, I only want to 
summariae three of them to make my testimony shorter today. 

The first problem is the Private Industry Council. Proprietary 
schools do not have representation on the PIC, although the loan 
specifically states we should. The cause of this problem definitely 
comes from the local level's interpretation of the law. I have spent 
8 vears trying to get representation on the Council for proprietary 
schools. My pleas have fallen on deaf ears. 
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Ironically, in November of 1990, I was appointed to the Private 
Industry Council by a 7-0 bipartisan vote of the Board of Chosen 
Freeholders of Camden County and iiave not been allowed to take 
my seat oa the PIC. Maybe after today there will be an answer 
forthcoming as to why, and someone in Camden County JTPA will 
be held accountable. 

My second problem is the selection of service providers. In 1986, 
Kane Business Institute invested over $200,000 of our own money 
to open a branch campus in the City of Camden, This was a nation- 
ally accredited school, which requires degreed teachers, stringent 
financial requirements, curriculum oversight by both the State and 
Federal Department of Education, top notch facility and equip- 
ment. Pell Grant awards for students who qualify, a proven track 
record of past performance in bo' h retention and placement, and a 
commitment to stay in the city. 

Did Camden County JTPA recognize the above qualifications of 
our educational agency? Of course not. Instead, a contract was 
awarded ^'without competitive bid'' of $225,000 to an organization 
that rented space in an office building, moved in when the contract 
was awarded, and was gone by the end of the contract. The cause 
of this problem is e^^ddent to me. The administrative entity found 
the loophole in the law that could decide who would be more effec- 
tive and ignored the part of the law that states the qualifications 
necessary to be considered. 

My third problem is the nature of the contracting. Every proprie- 
tary school or community-based organization that submits an SOQ 
receives a contract that is written from zero to X number of stu- 
dents. Records of past performance are not a factor. 

I believe these contracts serve as an authorization only, giving 
the maximum ceiling of possible slots to be filled, but once again, 
leaves it to the discretion of the administrative entity as to wheth- 
er we ^et any or all of the possible participants. I do not believe 
that this is a true contract. 

It is my opinion that, once again, a case can be made for the lack 
of accountability on the part of the JTPA officials. I believe the net 
effect of this problem is that the Private Industry Council is not 
supervising the award of contracts. The contracts do not have to be 
filled at all. The JTPA office has the discretion as to who actually 
receives the funding. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, when the JTPA program was cre- 
ated in 1982, I believe the mind set was to destroy the inefficiency 
of the Federal bureaucracy, by allowing maximum flexibility at the 
local level. Unfortunately, all we have done is to allow the local bu- 
reaucrats to administer millions of Federal dollars as they see fit. 
And that cries out for waste, abuse, and mismanagement. If I am 
unemployed and looking for economic opportunity, and I must deal 
with a bureaucracy that is unresponsive to my needs and lacks ex- 
pertise and accountability, then I do not care if that bureaucracy is 
on Constitution Avenue in Washington, DC, or Ferry Avenue in 
Camden, New Jersey— the system does not work. 

Mr. Chairman, I started my testimony by telling you my dream. 
I then told you how I have been successful in fulfilling that dream. 
And now, I hope that I have shown you that this was done not be- 
cause of the system, but in spite of it. You now have an opportuni- 
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ty to correct these errors, and make JTPA an efficient instrument 
of the goals set forth in the Federal legislation. 

Create a minimum standard of expertise in the membership of 
the local PICs. Create a mechanism so that, when local SDAs devi- 
ate from the goals of the Federal legislation, people at the local 
level have a forum to be heard and the problems corrected. 

And ask for an investigation of Camden County JTPA's proce- 
dures in its selection of service providers and awarding of training 
contracts. 

Mr. Chairman, if you can show me that the system works, you 
will allow a woman that has come here today, beaten down by the 
system, leave here today with renewed faith in that same system. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared staten:ent of Elma Kane follows:] 
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TISTZMONY 



June 11, 1991 



Elma Kane 
Kane Business institute 
Cherry Hill, NJ 



Good Afternoon Mr* Chairman 

My name is Elma Kane. My husband Tom and I are the owners of 
Kane Business Institute which is a proprietary school located in 
Cherry Hill, N.J. I have been involved in proprietary education in 
the South Jersey area for twenty years, I believe in proprietary 
schools « I know the difference we have made in many students' 
lives . 

I have a poster hanging in my school of a man on a mountain 
looking out on the horizon and the caption is ''You see things as 
they are, and ask WHY ?, but I dream of things that never were and 
ask WHY NOT ?" I heard those words in a speech by Robert Kennedy 
before his death, and they have been an inspiration to me for many 
years. 

Why not be able to do something I believe in with all my 
heart? 

W^iv not , this girl who grew up in a housing project, on 
welfare, in the City of Camden owning her own school? 

Why nptp - my dream and the dream of all my students come true? 
To be able to help educate individuals in the skills that would 
make them employable, to build their confidence and their 
self-worth to enable them to get off the welfare rolls and out of 
the misery of being discriminated upon because they are poor, and 
to play a part in truly helping change their lives was my dream 
come true when Kane Business Institute opened in 1982. 

In the fiscal year 1989-90 I trained 49 JTPA/Reach students at 
my school with a 96% completion rate and an 88% placement rate. 
I'm proud of my track record and the goals I've achieved. Enclosed 
is documentation of those statistics and letters from students 
telling how their lives have changed because of the training at 
Kane Business Institute* 

I wish nine yeard later, I could sit before you and say there 
is a happy ending to that dream,, but that is not the case. 
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Before you today, you see a women "beaten down" by "the 
system". I have seen more disappointment in the government red 
tape and bureaucracy, at the local level, then I could hsve ever 
thought possible. 

I do not take this privilege lightly and I am in hcpes that 
the testimony that I am about to give will aid you and your 
committee in seeing the JTPA through the eyes of someone who has 
had to deal with it on a daily basis since 1982. My opinion is 
that THE SYSTEM HAS FAILED. I would like to address the following 
problems . 



tBt ProMm ? Pftll Grants in relation to JTPA. 

Problem : I submit to you documentation of correspondence 
dating back 5 years to 1986 between local and state JTPA 
officials and our school trying to make them understand they 
have no jurisdiction over the students' Pell awards. 

No one would listen. 

Cause: The cause of this problem is definitely the lack of 
expertise and accountability on the part of JTPA officials 
not understanding DOE Title IV regulations. 

1. Students eligible for Pell Grants have had their awards 
diverted to JTPA coffers . 

2. The Title IV schools that deal with JTPA lost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in tui^i.on since we were forced to 
deduct the Pell Grant from rPA portion of the tuition 
instead of the tuition cost. 

3. In the future, now that we have been proven right and 
JTPA wrong; the local SDA could lose hundreds of thousands 
of training dollars coming into the county because the 
contracts are not written correctly. 

Solution: At the loral level, representation on the PIC by 
proprietary schools which deal with Department of 
Education Vitle IV funding. (We are the disbursing 
agents fur Pell funds and have the expertise in that 
area.) I would like to commend one JTPA official, Ms. 
Kathy Mayfield. in the last year since her involvement 
in this problem, she went far beyond the call of duty to 
educate herself and try to find a solution to the problem. 
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Your committee now has an opportunity to look closely at this 
{problem and find a legislative resolution to correct the wrong that 
Ijad been done and insure it never happens in the future. 



Problem : Proprietary schools do not have representation on 
the PIC. According to what I read in Pubic Law 97-300 dated 
October 13^ 1982/ establishment of the Private Industry 
Council Sec, 102(a): "There shall be a private industry 
council for every Service Delivery area established under 
section 101^ to be selected in accordance with the sub-section 

(1) representatives of the private sector. 

(2) "representatives of educational agencies (representatives 
of all educational agencies in the service delivery area) 

The law further defines Education Representatives as: 

Education representatives on the council shall be selected 
from among individuals nominated by local educational 
agencies, vocational educational institutions, 
institutions of higher education, or general organization 
of such agencies or institutions, and by private and 
proprietary schools or general organizations of such 
schools within the service delivery area. 

Cause : The cause of this problem definitely comes from the 
local levels interpretation of the law I just read. I have 
been 6 years trying to get representation on the council. My 
pleas have fallen on deft ears. Once again^ the lack of 
accountability and expertise in the federal law is evident. 

Ironically^ in November 1990 I was appointed (for the 2nd 
time) to the PIC by a 7-0 (bi-partisan) vote by the Board of Chosen 
freeholders of Camden County and have not been allowed to take my 
deat on the PIC * Maybe after today there will be an answer 
forthcoming as to whv and someone in Camden County JTPA will be 
tjeld accountable. 

Impact : The impsact of this lack of representation means a loss 
1 of expertise that could have been available to PIC members 
especially in relation to Pell Grants. 

Solution: While the law addresses these issues^ there is no 
accountability on the local level and no mechanism for the law 
to be enforced when local officials are committing the 
offenses. This is something that your committee may be able 
to address. 
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3rd Probl— : - 8§l«otlon of StrvicA Providers: 

Problem : In 1986 Kane Business Institute invest >d over 
$200,000 of our own money to open a branch campus in the city 
of Camden. This was a nationally accredited school, which 
requires degreed teachers, stringent financial requirements, 
curriculum oversight by the State and Federal Department of 
Education, top notch facility and equipment, Pell Grant awards 
for students who qualify, a proven track record of past 
performance in retention and placement, and a commitment to 
stay in the city* 

Did Camden County JTPA recognize the above qualifications of 
our educational agency? Of course not, instead a contract was 
awarded "without competitive bid" for $225,000.00 to an 
organization that rented space in an office building, moved in 
when the contract was awarded and was gone by the end of the 
contract. I believe the intent of the law in selecting 
agencies and organizations to deliver services within a 
service delivery area is: 

1. Effectiveness of the agency or organization in 
delivering comparable or related services based on 
demonstrated performance, 

2. Likelihood of meeting performance goals. 

3. Cost 

4. Quality of Training 

5. Characteristics of participants 

The law alS( states that funds provided under the act shall 
not be used to duplicate facilities or services available in the 
area unless it is demonstrated that alternative services or 
facilities would be more effective, 

The law again states appropriate education agencies in the SDA 
shall be provided the opportunity to provide educational services 
unless the administrative entity demonstrates the alternative 
agencies or organizations would be more effective. 

Cause ; The cause of this problem is evident to me. The 
administrative entity found the loophole in the law that they 
could decide who would be more effective, and ignore the part 
of the law that states the qualifications necessary to be 
considered. 
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1. The participants were denied the opportunity '^o chooae the 
training institution that they wanted to attend. 

2. Personal impact on my school being denied a full year of 
any JTPA participants in training was financially 
devastating. 

3. I believe this is the tip of the iceberg, and the waste 
and mismanagement of federal dollars is yet to be known. 

Solution: At the local level, an investigation of the 
procedures used by the local administrative entity of JTPA in 
the Selection of Service Providers. 

Your committee may be able to look into the wording of the 
federal law and close sume of the loopholes that allowed the local 
JTPA officials to contract federal dollars without competitive 
bidding. 



4th ProblMB : ^ Nature of Contracting 

Problem: Every proprietary school or community based 
organization who submits a (SOQ) Solicitation of Quotation 
receives a contract that is written from 0-X number of 
students. Record of past performance is not a factor. 

I believe these •'contracts** serve as an authorization only, 
giving the maximum ceiling of possible slots to be filled but 
once again leaves ic to the discretion of the administrative 
entity as to whether we get or ajj. of the possible 

participants, I do not believe this is a true contract. 

Cause ; It is my opinion that once again a case can be made 
for the lack of accountability on the part of the JTPA 
officials, and lack of expertise on the part of PIC members. 

Impact : I believe the net effect of this problem is that the 
Private Industry Council is not supervising the award of 
contracts. The contracts do not have to be filled at all. 
The J.T.P.A. office has the discretion as to who actually 
receives funding. 

S olution ; At the local level, the contracting of JTPA funding 
should be investigated. Programs such as the ACE program, 
which is a duplication of services, Entrepreneurship programs, 
in which the end result should be the participants actually 
starting their own business, training facilities located not 
only out of the local SDA area but in another state, which 
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1 creates a hardship on the participants should be explored. A 
j case of waste, abuse and mismanagement will surely be proven. 

The SDA's & PICs should be made to follow the dictates of the 
U.S. Department of Labor in Training & Employment Information 
Notice No. 25.89 dated April 9, 1990. SUBJECT: Department of 
f;ducation Pell Grants in Relations to JTPA funding Pg. 9 that 
States "This information is provided to the SDAs, PICs, and 
kubstate grantees so that applying for Pell Grants can be a 
farereauiaite to qualifying for JTPA funding and so that 
participating schools can be requested to assist JTPA Applicants 
completing Pell Grant Applications. This will save the local 
pDA' s hundreds of thousands of dollars per year in training 
tiollars. 



I^th Problw - Payunt Prooaduras 

It has been our experience that receipt of payments for 
services rendered has not been forth coming in a timely fashion. 
the procedure as it stands now is the following: 

I Academic and attendance benchmarks must be met every five 
Veeks. We then submit a voucher for cost incurred for that period 
^nd thM th% wait begins with no anticipated or expected date to 
|:eceive payment. 

Cause ; The cause of this problem again lies with the 
administrative entity of JTPA not being accountable for the 
I proper payment procedures being implemented. 

• Impact : The untimely delay in payment has created undo 
i financial hardships in paying the incurred expenses for 
i teaching salaries, books^ equipment and all other services 
that have been provided by the institution. 

Solution t Until the mindset of the JTPA officials is changed 
and they are made to understand that these federal dollars are 
intended for a specific purpose, the goals of the JTPA program 
are being seriously hindered. Effective training cannot take 
place when schools are meant to endure serious financial 
burdens . 

Technical assistance is needed on th? local level and a 
tnechani.^'^ in plac^ to insure proper pay.:.ent procedures are 
ImplemenLe.^ • 

i 
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Mr. Chairman, what we have seen here today is democracy at its 
i|)est. Your distinguished sub-committee that usually sits in 
Washington is here today to see the day to day workings of the 
JTPA. It is here that federal dollars are being spent. We are the 
individuals that administrate or contract with the program to see 
that the opportunity is available to the socio-economic 
disadvantaged individuals within our county to get job training. 

When the JTPA program was created in 1982, I believe the 
mindset was to destroy the inefficiency of the Federal Bureaucracy 
toy allowing maximum flexibility at the local level. Unfortunately, 
♦11 we have done is to allow the local bureaucrats, with minimal 
oversight, to administrate millions of federal dollars as they see 
fit, and that cries out for waste, abuse, and mismanagement. If I m 
^unemployed and looking for economic opportunity and I must deal 
Vith a bureaucracy that is unresponsive to my needs and lacks 
expertise and accountability, then I don't care if the bureaucracy 
is on Constitution Ave. in Washington D.C. or Ferry Ave. in Camden, 
m.J. - THE SYSTEM DOESN'T WORK. 

Mr. Chairman, I started my testimony by telling you my dream, 
i then told you how I have been successful in fulfilling that 
(dream, and now I have shown you that this was done not because of 
ifhe system, but in spite of it. 

You now have an opportunity to correct these errors and make 
JTPA an efficient instrument of the goals set forth in the federal 
legislation. 

1. Create a minimum standard of expertise on membership of 
local PIC'S. 

2. Create a mechanism so that when local SDAs deviate from 
the goals of federal legislation, people at the local 
level have a forum to be heard and problems corrected. 

3. Ask for an investigation of Camden County JTPA' s 
procedures in their Selections of Service Providers and 
their awarding of training contracts. 

Mr. Chairman, if you can show me that the system works you 
will allow a women who has come here today "beaten down" by the 
system, leave here today as a women with renewed faith in that same 
system. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 
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KANE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
PLACEMENT STATISTICS 
CAMDEN COUNTY EMPLOYMENT & TRAINING 
JULY 1, 1989 — JUNE 30, 1990 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 49 

DROPS 2 CARLA WILLIAMS 

ANN DOUGHTERY (CAR ACCIDENT) 

MEDICAL LEAVE 1 HELEN DANIELS (CAR ACCIDENT) 

96% RETENTION 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 46 
WAIVED PLACEMENT 4 



42 

NOT PLACED 5 

37 

no?. PI.ACr.MKNT 
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KANE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 



I can't speak of all Business institutes, I can only 
speak of one, Kane Business Instituhe, The family-like 
atmosphere puts everyone at ease while obtaining the 
skills needed in many of the secretarial and computer 
fields . 

Kane helps those who can't afford to go to^collpgc?, and 
those whose time is limited. After all, two, four, six, 
or eight years at a college or university is a lot of 
time and money. Many of my fellow classmates wouldn't 
be eligible foi college, r the mere fact of not finishing 
high school. A Kane, these people are given the oppor- 
tunity to survi\ ' in this "dog-eat-dog" world, 

A crucial factor that we all, as students, benefit from 
are Kane's facilities. They have excellent computers 
and good typewritei.s in classrooms that are cool and 
cornfortable. The teachers make the most complex assign- 
ments seem almost simple. from ...y experiences at Ka r- 
Business Institute, I would say that schools like this 
one should stay around for a long time. 



narlere Anzettc Dorman 
Student, Cherry Hill 
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November 20, 1985 



Dear Administration and Faculty, 

I would like to take this opportunity to extend my deepest 
appreciation to the members of administration and faculty of KBI, 
During my ten week term here at KBl it has been very rewarding 
and truly a pleasure to have met so many caring individuals. The 
jtudies that I have attained here will benefit me in the working 



I would Just like to say that this time has been the most ed- 
ucational ten weeks in my entire life. Thank you very much for 
your time and cooperation in helpir.g me achieve so much. 




/ 
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54 Winding Way 

Chorry Hill, N.T 0800?. 

March 12, 1990 



To Whom It May Concern: 

I am writing this letter because 9t one time I faced the 
same dilemma the workers of Campbell Soup Company face today. 
After 17 yTars working for Western Union I found myself unemployed 
became of economic conditions. I was angry, confused and 
disoriented . 

After going through the necessary steps for obtaining funding 
for training, I set out to find the right school. I >"v«^tigated 
many schools in the area, and decided on Kane Business School 
in Cherry Hill, NJ. 

The experience of going back to school after so many years 
was a little scary, but the personnel at Kane were wonderful. 
?he education I received was presented in an easy to comprehend 
lorm and" has become invaluable to me. ^^^^f ^ Pl^^^"^,, ^.^^ff 
upon completion of the course was helpful also. 1 found myselt 
employed within a month. 

I recommend Kane Business School highly to anyone who may 
be considering the Business/Computer Field for an education that 
will make a great difference in their future. 

Sincerely, 
Lynn Ricciuti 
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307 Bailey Avenue 
Maple Shade, N,J. 08052 
March 1, 1990 



Mra. Elma Kane 
Kane Buainaaa Institute 
206 Haddonfield Road 
Cherry Hill, N,J, 06002 

Dear Mrs. Kane: 

Aa you know a£ter working for Western Union for 18 yeara, I waa 
laid off. I felt the need for further knowledge of computer?! and 
ifca programs in order to compete in todaya lob market. I decided 
to attend Kane Buaineaa Institute and take their course entitled 
CoiRputer Literacy. 

This course provided all of the current software packages used in 
business today. This was one of the most exciting courses I have 
ever attended. I felt I learned a great deal and enjoyed 
learning in the friendly and warm atmosphere of your school. 

After completing the course, I began looking for a job with the 
help of Kane Business Institute. After less than a month I waa 
employed. I am quite happy with my current job. 

I wish to thank you and your staff again, for the current 
knowledge that I now pos&ess. 




Sincerely 



Jo Anne Farmer 
307 Bailey Avenue 
Maple Shade, N.J. 08052 
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Nielsen Markettng Research 




.'?Ol.iKf Dt.vclMi.l. SttitO 100 
VVcx-xlKlniJ i COfpOfilU? P,1}K 
Chcf^y Hrli.NJ 08002-4612 
609-48P-1888 
609.462 0212 FAX 



March 6, 1990 



Mrs. Kathleen Mahaney, Director 
KANE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
206 Haddonfif Id Road 
Cherry llill, W 08002 

Dear Mrs. Mahaney: 

i just wanted to let you know how much I enjoyed the Computer Literacy Course at your 
school After 18 years with Western Union. I knew I would have to brush up on my old 
skills, and learn the new software packages if I was going to get a decent job. I was 
leery of returning to school after being laid off. but your staff made be feel comfortable 
and encouraged me when I needed it most. 

I am now employed at Nielsen Marketing Research in Cherry F^ill as a Secretary/Word 
Processor. I was hired because of my typing skills, and my knowledge of WordPerfect 
and Lotus 1-2-3. I want to thank you and your staff for helping me get started in my 
new career. 



Sincerely, 
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6QIIE-QVEIICAAII0 mOAOCASTIIIG INC.TTTS NT EPHMIM AVE. CAMQEN. tfJ QltQ4 (609) 96MO0O 



May 15, 1989 



Mr. Melvin Spruill 
211 Katherine Ave 
Westvllle Grove, NJ 08093 

Mrs, Thelna Kaine 
c/o Kaine Business Institute 
206 Haddon field Road 
Cherry Hill , NJ 08002 



Dear Mrs. Kaine: 

First Of all let me take this time to thank you and your staff for your 
extensive and generous service to me while I was at your school for training. 

It was because of the concern of your staff that I was jble to conplete the 
Business Data Processing course that your school offered to me and was ablp to 
complete with high marks... I must add that with all of my school training, this 
school has produced the highest marks that I have ever achieved. 

Here at the radio station; where I am an announcer and work in the production 
room (recording). I have also been offered the generous (and delightful), task 
of programming the computer that have been installed here at this radio station. 

It is because of the skills that I have learned from your school that have 
afforded me this wonderful task. This added task includes producing (via 
software thJ radio logs as well as emplimenting the entire sales deoartiuent 
records to this program. 

Again thank you for your help and you can believe that I am spreading the 
word about the helpful professional staff of Kaine Business Institute. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. Melvin Jpruill 
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OctobtfL 27, 19S9 



VdaA W/i^. KanQ., 

Thank you, 4o much, ioA aZlowing me to attmd 
• school ijAee ol ckoAgz duKing tkz lcu>t ^zmz^tZK, 
I rnHkad koAd and m axtKmaly pAoad my "A" 
a\jQ.^agz in aZl da^^o.^, 

7 ha\Ji. nothing bat p^ai^o. ijo^ youA -i^ta^. 
Thz tQ.ach.Q.A.6 at Kam oAZ oKticixlatz and 
pA.oie.Mio not, Thzy pat om h.andK?.d pz^cznt 
ejJ(Jo>t-t into tktiK mKk and aAz dztzminzd to gat 
tht moJdt ifLom th(L ^tadant^, I ifia\)Z IzoAnad dot 
and hav(L been dzzpZy af^iactad by tha iQ-Q.ling 
kin-ithip that pQ.Avado.^ at Kam, 

J will miM all o{i yoa and will feeep in 
contact, Tkank^ again, {^^i^nd, yoa havo. toachzd 
my li{^z. 
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257 S. 30th Street 
Camden, NJ 08105 
July 21, 1986 



Kane Business IisLitute 
206 Haddonfielc Road 
Cherry Hill, NJ 08003 
Attn. Staff 



have" done n,e'''''?h^ 7 'l""''' gratitude for all th,-,t y.u 

es.ablSd r cn iy-llvel PCS ^io{:T^^^'l^'= ^''^ ' h^'^^' 
P oil departn,ent^^a!X?i-far"co?pS?^\J^^?""^^ 

^nd becaise'of^n'nnl'p'?.!,^''*' ' ^^^^^^ com,.,endabl e reputation 

work and a1e"^o^nce1ne^ra^L;. ^^L^?.^.^-;^,?-,-^:. 



Simpcrely , 
Eric Parr 
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COSTILL & PRIMAS 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW 

THI. f XKCliTIVC. MPWS 
1930 EAST MARLTON PIKH. SUITt K 07 
CHtRRY HILL. NJ Ono03 



LAWRENCE F. COflTILl. JH. 751'0424 

THBOOORE L. PRIMAS. sn. October 22, 1986 



Mr. Harry Barracllff, Fxec Dir. 
C/JIDEN COUNTY EMPLOYMENT & 

TRAINING CENTER 
Warvlck Road f* Longwood Drive 
Stratford, New Jersey 0808^ 

RK: Kane Business Institute 
JTPA - PELL Grants 

Dear Mr. Barracllff: 

Please be advised that I represent Kanr Business Inst^.tute, one of the 
proprietary schools within your Service Pclivery Area. 

As you know, Kfne Business Institute, as of October 1, l'J86, is left 
without a contract with your .ITPA by reason of vory important leRnl 
concerns the most important of which Is the County's confiscation of 
PELL grant monies awarded Lo Kane's studrntH. Specifically, I refer 
to Article of the proposed Agreement. The first sentence with which 
we agree will prevent the County from being hilled for designated 
funds already allocated by other agencies, to wit: no duplication of 
payments. 

Howe* ^1-, the second sentence singles out PELL grant recipients to 
"apply PELL payments to tuition, hooks and related training costs 
normally funded by the County," This sentence maker it appenr that the 
County Is averting duplication of payments as discussed above. But this 
Is not so. The Tounty providea only a portion of the cost of education. 
The Agreement provides In Article 3 and Aftachmi-nt A Lhe waxiirtim amount 
that the County shall pay for tuition, application fee, hooks and 
aupplles. The PELL grant, on the other hand, provides the student the 
"foundation" of financial aid to which aid from other Fcder.il snd non- 
Federal Sources may be added. Such foundation aid Includes transpor- 
tation, and living expenses. 

But Article lA, last senrence, effectively cancelled out the entire 
PELL grant, including living -.xppnses and t rattsportat 1 on monies. 
The consequence of this provision threatens, if tioc guarantees, the 
Inability of needy students to continue their education. 

As you know, Kane has the responsibility of administering the PELL 
grants, and your Article lA gives them only two alternatives: 
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COSTILL a PRIMAS 

ATrOnNCYS AT LAW 

THE EXECUTIVE MEWS 
1930 EAST MARLTCN PIKE. SUITE K'S? 
CHERRY Ht^.L, NJ 08003 



November 10 > 10H6 ir.o<)» frU'OAlA 
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Mrs. Mary Jane Meehan» Director 
New Jersey Department of Labor 
Division of Emplryment and Training 

CN 055 

Trenton, New Jersey 08625 



RE: JTPA Directives NJD 6-84 

NJD 6-8<i (Revised) 
UJ'O Letter: August 26, 198'j 



Dear Mrs. Meehan: 



Please be advised that T rrprojent Kane nuBlneas Institute^ a private 
proprietary vocational achoo) operating in the City of Camden and 
Cherry Hill In their quest '.o rnter into a contract with the Camden 
County JTPA~SDA which in compatible with Its responsibilities in 
administering the PELL grants received by its students. 

In compliance with your directive NJP 6-84 (Revised) we bring a concern 
to your attention „hlch apparently cannot be worked oi't at the local 
level. 

For the sake of clarity of our concerns I have appended a Memorandum 
for your review in hopes that the matters may be amicably resolved. 

I th«nk you lor your courtesies and respectfully request an early reply. 



Very truly yoy 



TLVi ps 
Kncl. 

oc: Kane Business Instit-Jte 
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1. Cut their tuition and credit the student with 
PBliL monies received. 

2. Deny the student actual receipt of the PELL. 



Neither alternative is accepthhle as you may see. 

Each of the proprietary institutions in your SDA and elsewhere has 
a contract with the County and each differs in many ways, including 
rates. There i» no reason to prevent Kane and the County contracting 
to reflect the above concerns. 

Kane is the only proprietary school in the highly-depressed City of 
Camden where the neediest students reside^ and their plight should 
be recognized. 

I strongly recommend that this matter be fully discussed with you 
and/or the County's legal counsel. 




TLP; ps 

c: Kane Business Institute 



o 
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MEMORANDUM 

T. FACTS 

The Camden County JPTA-SDA requires students who participate in the 

JTPA program to sign a Procedures For Trainees document which provides: 

Paragraph 7. You must apply for PELL grants, and notify the 
SDA If you receive one. The SDA will make arrangements with 
training Institution to apply PKLL payment to tuition, books 
and related training costs normally funded by yhe SDA. The SDA 
will then i^ay the training Institution the difference, if any, 
between the actual training costa and the PELL. 

In this regard the County has Insisted upon the following language in Its 

proposed contract with Kane Business Institute, the only accredited private, 

propriety school i^ the City of Camden, authorized to administer PELL fundoj 

ARTICLE U - GRANTS AND OTHER FUNDTNG SERVICES 

In the event the Subreclplent is recipient of other Federal and/or 
State grants, awards, or monies, it Is expressly understood and 
agreed that the Subreclplent will not bill or charge the County 
for services rendered, equipment and/or material purchased, and 
operating expesnes allowed, for which funds arc provided by such 
other Federal and/or State funding sources. For PELL, the Sub- 
recipient will apply PKLL payment to tuition, books, and related 
training costs normally funded by the County. The County will 
then pay the Subreclplent the difference, if any, between the 
actual training costs and the PELL. 

The County will not engage In a contract with Kane without Article lA. 

Under a previous contract with the County Kane received JTPA students 

and processed the "ccst of education" or "cost of attendance" package iu 

applying for and receiving PELL grants. Part of the students' application 

is full disclosure to the student as to his f jrdlng capabilities. Including 

JTPA participation. Many, If not most, were surprised that their PELL grants 

will not be realized to thrm for Its intended purpose, even though It will 

be awarded and received in their account. 
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The school ia reaponalble and must account for all PELL grants to 
the U.S. Department of Education, CFR 690, et seq. 

The N.J. Department of Labor Insued two JTPA Directives concerning 
the PELL grants: NJD 6-84 and NJD 6-84 (Revised), and a subsequent letter 
of clarification of the same iasue. 

Directive NJD 6-84 distinguished the previous CRTA program from the 

JTPA legiBlation as to allowance payment adjustments and provided? 

4,,, Barring such reatrictions regarding the PELL grant, and 
consistent with its terms and conditions, the SDA shall 
allow the JTPA participant to use this grant as a foundation 
for financial aid to which other federal and non-federal 
sources may be added. 

5. ..The SDA shall ascertain that the JTPA participant who appliea 
and ia determined eligible receivea the funds. 

Directive NJD 6-84 (Revised) replaced NJD 6-84 and clarified the state 
policy and interpreted federal legislation on iasuea relating to the opera- 
tion of the PELL Grant Program. Inter alia, it provided: 



5... Since the educational institution determines the diebur le- 
nent system used to award Pell Granta and the SDA determines 
how the JTPA funds are utilised within this aystem, the SDA 
should develop a written cooperative agreement with the 
educational inatltution. The agreement should include a 
description of how the Pell Grant Program will be utillxed 
in the SDA to provide assistance to financially needy stu- 
dents Interested in post secondary education or training. 



II. ISSUE 

ARE STUDKNTS WHO PARTICIPATE IN THE COUNTY JTPA PROGRAM ENTITLED TO 
PELL GRANT FUNDS TO BE APPLIED TO ITS INTENDED PURPOSE, AFTER qUALIFYiNG 
FOR AND RECIEVING THE SAME, WITHOUT ANY SET-OFF BY T)\t COUNTY AGAINST 
JTPA TUITION GRANTS , WHERE OVERPAYMENTS OR OVERAWARDS ARE NOT FACTORS 
UNDER THE PKLL GRANT PROGR^M AND THE NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
DIRECTIVES? 
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III. DISCUSSION OF ISSIIK 

The JTPA participants in Camden County are entitled to their PELL 
grant Funds to be used for its intended purpose , under the circumetancee 
here, after qualifylnR for and tecplvlng the same, without any set-off 
by the County against tuition grants, where overpaymenta or overawards 
are not factors under the PKll firant Program and the N.J. Department of 
Labor Directives. 

PELL grants are entitlements to participants and are determined by 

special criteria under tlic rFR, and nchools administering the PKIX arc 

held strictly accountable for sjich funds. Federal Regulation provide; 

3^ CKR 690.71: An RDS institution of higher education shall 
enter into a program participation agreement 
with the secretary so that it muy calculate 
and pay Pell grants to students . (emphas is mine) 

3<i CFR 690.95: An eligible student attending an SDA institution 
sliall apply for and receive a Pell Crant 

3<i CKR 690.81 (c) : The funds are held in trust by the educational 
institution for the Intended student beneficiaries 
and may not be used or hypothecated for any other 
purpose . 

There ia little doubt that federal regulations intend that qualified 
students are entitled to their grants without any arbitrary set-offs. 

Likewise, the N.J. Department of Labor JTPA Directiveo have clarified 
and followed the federal regulations. NJD 6-8^ made it clear that "The SDA 
shall ascertain that the JTPA participant who applies and is determined 
eligible receives the (PFLL) funds." NJD (Rbvlsad) by way of further 

clarification provided for a "written cooperative agreement" between the 
SDA and the schools. Thia ^irr tlve did not rescind nor alter the Intent 
of NJD 6-8<i such aa to allow an SDA to nullify a qualified student's 
PELL grant but set forth a mechanism to resolve potential conflicts, 
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which cooperative agreement must comport with the provlslone of 34. CFR 
690 ct soq. 

Camden County has argued that by decreasing Its tuition award to the 
extent of the PELL grant will allow more Btudent«J Into the JTPA program. 
Thlfl Is erroneous under the circumstances here. A reasonable view of the 
objectives of all the agencies, including the proprietary schools, is to 
Buccesafully educate, train and place in the Job market the maximum number 
of participants within the alloted budget. Under the requiremento of the 
Camden County SDA plan for PKLL participants, however, a built-in failure 
rate is assured by thwarting eligible students' cspablllty to meet their 
financial needs in the total cost of education or attendance. The options 
left open to PRIX students arc to effectively give up their PFXL funds to 
the County — monies which arp crucial to complete the training program — 
or fall to meet the tuition requirement, the participants' first responsi- 
bility. 

Paragraph 5 of the NJD Letter, dated August 26, 1985. is on point in 

this discussion and is prartlcally dispositive of the isaue raised here! 

5. Question: ... If the participant requests the Pell award for 
living expenses, what effect does this have on 
the information contained in NJU 6-84 when it 
refers to the Pell as "foundation for financial 
aid to which other federal and non-fedcrsl sources 
may he added." 

Answer: As stated in the NJD 6-84 (Rovised), since the 

educational institutional determines the disburse- 
ment system used to award Pell Grants and the SDA 
determines how the JTPA funds are utilized within 
the syatcm, both parties shuuld determine how the 
Pel] dward will b*» useu ^n a written cooperative 
a/rc -ment . The p irt icipant ' a first responsibility 
1 i p ayment of tuition and fees. Once thes<, ex- 
£e n s es are pai d (throu^ JTPA funds or other re - 
fiources)^ the participant should be allowed to use 
*^A*l J-VO LaVAC^ to pa y other living expe n ses related 
to attending the training inst itut ion ♦ (Kmphasia mine) 
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This language recognizes the responsibilities of both the school and the 
SDA under the CFR and NJD Directives as well as their duties to participants 
In the JTPA and PELL programs. Consequently, the Issue raised here should 
be answared In the affirmative and a reasonable written comprehensive 
agreement should be constructed to reflect the same* 



^^^^haodore L. Prlitfasi Sr. 

Attorney for Kane Business Inatltutt 
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COSTILL a PRIMAS 

ATTORNEYft AT LAW 



THE EXECUTIVE MEWS 
1930 EAST MARLTON PIKE, SUITE K-57 

Cherry hill, nj 00003 

LAWRENCE F, COSTILL, JR. <609) 751*0424 

THEODORE L. PRIMAS. SR. December 26, 1986 



Mrs. Klma Kane, President 
KANE BUSINPSS INSTITOTR 
319 Oooper Street 
CAmden, New Jersey 08103 

RE: State Dep't of Labor Response 



Dear Mrs. Kane: 

Enclosed Is a letter response from Mary Jane Meehan as regards our 
letter Inquiry of November 19, 1986. 

We may discuss Its contents on December 29th after the shareholders 
meeting. 



Very truly yours, 

: 

Theodore L, I'rlmas, Sr. 

TLP: ps 
Fncl. 



ins 
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Statk or Nkw .Jermry 

Ttll.NTON, NEW JCnstV oa»2) 009» 



December 18, 1986 



Theodore L. Primas, Sr., Esq. 
The Executive Mews 
1930 East Marlton Pike. Suite K-57 
Cherry HDl . NJ 08003 



Dear Hr. Primas: 



With further reference to the matter of the Ufs of Pell funds 
clillOnrwith'yiS"^'' ' ^^"^^ '^''^ '"^ 

iTDA ^ Instances where an Individual Is eligible for training under 
JTPA and is simultaneously eligible for Pell benefits, the SOA, the school, 
and the trainee should be clear on who Is to receive what b-nefits from 
! ^ r*^' ^'^'^ *he school and the individual, 

authorize training to begin with the understanding that Pell funds, when 
received, can be used to offset any JTPA funds previously authorized or 
expended. 

u Since the SDA has responsibility to assure that the trainee 

has th« financial support to enable htm to complete the course of training, 
tht SOA may choose to provide him with needs-based payments from JTPA 
funds whether or not Pel J funds are later received. In Camden County 
I believe the «DA does ;.wko such payments from JTPA funds to individuals 
who mc'et their Ci*ft<f/*1a. 

As cited, our Directive requires a cooperative agreeim»nt. The 

CuJ^'sS nJ^"^; "^'^ ^0^^^^^^ w'th Camden County is consistent 

w th the D rect vrf. It could, and perhaps should, have contained a further 
statement to make it clearer that in the event tuition, books and related 
traming cofts are fully met with Pell funds (including any needs-based 
pa.vments advanced by the SDA) the trainee 1s entitled to any balances 
for his own use toward living expenses. 

The statement that the Camden SDA requires the trainee to sian 
IS also acceptable. ^ 



Ai'M Jvnn Ix An {.qual ()pporiumt\ fimplmtr 
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Theodore L. Primas, Sr. 



2- 



December 18 » 1986 



The alternative of having JTPA pay the tuition while all funds 
from Pell be turned over to the individual trainee seems not to be the 
best possible use of public funH? 



The other alternative, which Is absence of a specific arrangement 



for how Pell funds are handled when received. Is clearly inadvisable. 
It has In the past led to confusion, misunderstanding, and leaves the 
potential for dual payments for tuition. 

I would be willing to discusss this matter with you if you wish. 
Please accept my apology for the delay In response to your Inquiry. 



Sincerely* 




^tary Jane Heehan 
Assistant Conmi ssioner for 
Human Resources 
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Chairman Perkins* Thank you, Ms. Kane. We certainly do not 
want you to leave beaten down. 
Ms. Kane. Renew my faith. 

Chairman Perkins. We want to puff you right up, make you feel 
good when you leave today. We are going to give it a shot, too. 
Ms. Kane. Okay. 

Chairman Perkins. Last of all, we are going to tuin to Ms. Caryl 
Mackin-Wagner, who is the Executive Director, Focus on Literacy, 
Laurel Springs, New Jersey. And Ms. Mackin- Wagner— Mrs. 
Mackin-Wagner, I guess 

Ms. Mackin-Wagner. That is all right. Caryl is fine. 

Chairman Perkins. Caryl, informal, I like that. We are pleased 
to have you with us. 

Ms. Mackin-Wagner. Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. We are looking forward to hearing what tes- 
timony you have for us. 

STATEMENT OF CARYL MACKIN-WAGNER, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, FOCUS ON LITERACY, INC., LAUREL SPRINGS, NEW 
JERSEY. 

Ms. Macxin-Wagner. Before I start, I just want to thank both of 
you for co-sponsoring my national legislation for National Literacy 
Day. This will be the sixth year, July 2, as National Literacy Day. 
And I just want to thank you, especially, since you have been co- 
sponsoring it all along. Mr Andrews, you have only had one year at 
it. We will expect it next year. 

Chairman Perkins. I like that. Please proceed. 

Ms. Mackin-Wagner. Thank you. I also hope that 

Mr. Andrews. She is allowed to say that. 

Chairman Perkins. I agree. 

Ms. Mackin-Wagner. I would hope so. I hope that you have a 
complete form of my testimony. For some reason, there are only 
three pages in the back— there should be six. 

Mr. Andrews. We do have six. 

Ms. Mackin-Wagner. Okay, good. All right. Focus on Literacy is 
dedicated to the teaching of adult illiterates, to better improve 
their opportunities. One major area of concern that needs to be ad- 
dressed is work place literacy. More directly, for today's purposes, 
job training and placement. 

Too often, low level readers are not even allowed the chance to 
work through programs like JTPA. They do not possess the basic 
skills necessary to file for assistance with JTPA, and some cannot 
even sign their own names. Yet, these individuals have a burning 
desire to work, to better themselves and their families. 

In our program, the median age is 37.8 vears, primarily white 
male, with an average of a ninth grade education, and a second 
grade reading level. They cannot fill out a job application, read 
warnings about machine guarding, read MSDS sheets, or material 
given to them about benefits, safety or payroll deductions. 

As progress grows and technological advances continued to out- 
strip the basic American workforce, just where do employers 
expect to find employees capable of comprehending the work place, 
if so many cannot even read and write? In the United States, there 
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are an estimated 27 to 35 million illiterate adults. Additionallv, 
there are another 25 million low level readers. Of these 50 to 60 
million people, many are faced with impending doom at their place 
of employment. 

This certainly covers the JTPA workforce as well. They need to 
be competent enough to comprehend both written and verbal in- 
struction. The need for an educationally improved workforce is ev- 
erywhere you look in America, as we strive tx> compete with foreign 
markets. Their workers are better educated, more adaptable to a 
changing environment, and better able to cope at work and survive 
in the world. . 

What organizations such as Focus on Literacy can do, is provide 
needed support, education and assistance to the JTPA client who 
needs to improve or learn reading and writing. Additionally, some 
individuals who will not qualify for the JTPA training due to lack 
of basic skills can be retrained by JTPA, and taught by Focus on 
Literacy, Inc., and brought up to an acceptable standard of skills. 
What is needed to accomplish this is a partnership between Focus 
on Literacy and JTPA. Efforts in the past have not been successful 
in this area, principally due to the lack of direction and guidance. 

Focus on Literacy, Inc. has always received a warm verbal wel- 
come and acknowledgement. Unfortunately, caseworkers are bur- 
dened with many in need, and do not have the time to place illiter- 
ate or low level job seekers in a literacy program. 

Perhaps a screening system could be utilized to identify these po- 
tential workers upon entry into the JTPA process. They could then 
immediately be directed toward agencies such as Focus on Literacy 
for immediate needs, and receive regular assistance in a one-to-one 
setting by using trained volunteers from the community. 

A recent study shows that of 14,000 people in the Camden, 
Gloucester County area who were actively seeking work, 6,924 are 
from basic blue collar jobs. Another 5,459 are from clerical, service, 
sales and other. Based upon normal projections for illiterates 
within New Jersey, approximately 17 percent, or 2,105, of these 
two target groups will have low level basic skills. 

According to a recent report issued by the Business Council for 
Effective Literacy, two-thirds of workers in construction firms 
today have skills below those needed on the job. In the past, con- 
struction work has relied heavily on young, male workers, and the 
pool of young people available for new hire continues to shrink. 
Today's workers need a broader range of skills than in the past. To 
fill this gap, employers will have to reach out more to minorities, 
older workers, and women. Yet many of these individuals lack the 
basic skills to even apply for the position. We are wasting these 
precious resources, these lives. 

JTPA has taken the lead, and continues to do so by training and 
placing workers. Still, too many are unable to enter the system for 
lack of basic skills. And the businessperson, the economy, the con- 
sumer, and the country as a whole, are paying the price, and will 
continue to do so if action is not taken to integrate basic skills edu- 
cation with basic job training education. 

An electrician cannot understand the grounding instructions on 
a pneumatic drill and receives a shock. A custodian cannot read 
the labels on the cleaning fluids, and is overcome by fumes. A 
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master carpenter cannot read the two little tabs in the corner, and 
nails go into the wrong place, so the new windows cannot be 
opened or closed. A metal worker cannot measure properly, and 
cuts a quantity of material too short. In these instances, lack of 
basic skills costs productivity, quality of goods, and, perhaps, the 
life of the worker, and untold dollars. These are skilled, trained, 
competent employees at what they do. They just cannot read. 

Please see to it that workers who come out of federally funded 
job programs can read and write. These are a basic survival skills, 
both on the job and off. It will enhance the self-esteem of the 
worker. It will reduce accidents to the worker. It will substantially 
increase the company's bottom line, and it will encourage other to 
seek the help. Thank you for your time. 

[The prepared statement of Caryl Mackin- Wagner follows:] 
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, ^ r^^ui ANo iHOOiO N eoHwmo * m^. ym tnit that tHMt am KureMTi »«mou»h k. «m *)c^ 

Focus On Literacy, Inc."' | 

P.O. BOX 504, Laurel Springs. New Jersey 08021 g 

(603 ) 629 - 7989 \ 

Caryl Mackin-Wagnor [J "^S^ a 

gxeculive DUecior S 

FOrus On Literacy, Inc. ia s :itat« widp nor.^protiL organUdMon 5 

which te«ch«5 people to rc«a Jnd wt Ue free o£ charge. g 

accomplish this utilizing nrdin^ry volunteets whom tr^ln m a j 

b t4r?^?> Of trchni^ue.. We are aware that not everyone | 

I Ixth the same level o£ t^DiHty or Uarn^- the same way. ^LL-^mp. § 

« to lecoqnize that as a reiuit ut perceptual problems or ^ /'ll^ 5 

I learnlnd disabUlLy a person mc,/ have not have cecclvbd th« c^tra 5 

3 it? [ on n:'es;arj to'en.b.e hL/h.r to b.com. f^^^^^^^^^^^^ \ 

1 unidu"ab!e I. a stigma Ih.t n.ed. Vc be dispel ed. The ernot.ont | 

2 being a failure that ste^.r- fiorr inadequate b^slc ^kIIIs need to be $ 
I addcesfled. We try to Instill high self esteem and confidence and | 
fi make potential students reaIU« there is no ^haroc Lo being b 
I illiterate, ihe shame i3 In not doln-j something about It. % 

\ we nPtwotK whenever and wheiA ew^r possible with c-ijimunity sl^O'-'t'^* g 

9 Soc?ai service Agencies a3 we I, 3. cot r ec 1 1 on^ 1 f..c I U 1 1 . Thi. o 

8 w«y wi ar-^ abl£- to teach additional clientele Who otherwitj. would | 

I no? know of our tree and private service One o£ the b ggest > 

5 problems we encounter M..t to InsufJiclent ^^'-f^';^' aia ab . ^ 

! publicity. After all if peopU a»;en't aw.ire that h«lp i. available 2 

i then they aren'^ going to s-el: it. And ur,t ntunjLc ly we c^i. only % 

\ r2!ch JhL: lnd;v?duar. .y w.rJ cr .outh a3 IL I. '-P^-^^;- ^ \ 
t HEAR that thpy can receive help snd th^t IL exists. As an 

I autonomous agency, we ran teach .ome, but wit), the cooperation of ^ 

j others we can help many mote. ^ 

5 In th** pas- we inUlar.ed proj.ct^ in welfare nousing sitei a3 we ^ 

5 trained li'-.^rate wi;Ua>fe r^cipient.^ Kr- vorv. with 1 1 1 i tei a tc wr Ua r e | 

I re p!^n : ?nl . I nd p.-/)..-'. ...... the re.,nty of the UcK of J 

§ tr^nUortacion -..n U^, p^tL Ut. c'.irnt ,.nd make. 1 1 pos. iblc for , 

- him/her to ?tiil rec^ivr heU'. We've ilso provided siir.ilar ^ 

: p ogta..3 fcr C..rp-.:atiun3. W. tra:n eithrr volun eers from the - 

3 Sutside to worK With llliter^lt oirployeei, or w^ tialn literate g 
° emoloveea c: wor^ wlnh co • w c r /.-e 1 3 who need 3 i stunce , For oar 

i!evel of e....-eriencf, ar. I .r r.cipienti 0 f t he eB ident ■ 3 | 

Volunteer A-tlor. Award CiLatiCn and given credit for our work in J 

the Congressional Record, | 

m The burden ut Illiteracy rests with everyoi.t os we ihare this - 

t deflv-iency In our society. Fot vhuse who ran r>at pull their own ^ 

B weight ami i^aKc conltibution are jtai.ui.g n.l of u:. as lilitfcracy , 

S af ects everyone, n,l lust n»o Individ.;. I. Illiteracy begets g 

I Ulltrracy, and Ihi? is 6 disservice to oU. This Is everyone 3 £ 

I responsibility. J 

1 j 
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75% oi the pcoplt Incarcerated are lllltorate. Therefore because 
they ate unable to obtain employment, they turn to crime £or a 
nie4n9 to >>.4staln themselves. Illiteracy takrj it?; boll on all 
• ocleo-eco.iomic groups, «g*s, and racei, What hampers our efJotts 
18 when an agency or 4 case v/orker Is neglectful in referring a 
atudent candidate to us. Many times we heat it's too much troubl-s. 
This Is a failure within the system to effectively and efficiently 
make -jse of what Is thtre fot the benefit oi othets. It is a 
disgrace not to take the 30 sf/conds to Infociii and rdiicAte someone 
that help Is only a phone call away. Unlike so man)' bureaucracies, 
our help does not require reams of papf^rwotk and therefore there la 
no valid excuse not bo make referrals to us. Being literate Impacts 
every facet and aspect o£ life. 

Programs such as JYPA con easily interface vlth us. While letters 
and phone calls are nwsdc on our end offerino ojr svrvLces, they ace 
fraquently Ignored. We hear of programs beJn^ under staffed and 
under funded, yet vhen « helping hand is eytendrd to relieve the 
pressure of work load it Is Ignorantly avcld»<5. There Is a lut of 
rhetoric regarding literacy f-jndlng, but from :.ur experience it is 
all talk. Money Is available for studies, which have been done 
over and over. Those studies change nothing, :hey 4on»t fix the 
illiteracy Issue. Money Is available for Co»n*lsalon5 or for 
Newsletters, or to create more papet wor?< that would entdil 
programs like ourselves to have to jire someon* )u3t to keep up 
with the paper work, what goo'J Is that? There go**3 the extra 
funding .In somcones' paycheck Instead of beln-5 jsed to Improve the 
program, for advertising sa wc can educate mor«, provide books and 
train more. Focus On Literacy, Jnu*. has one eir.jjloyee who recruits, 
trains, handles correspondence, day to day dct;vities, fundraisers, 
publicity, the Resource center c£ low Itvel hi^n Interest materials 
and matches voluntfeers and students. We operate on under $50,000. 
If anyone is under fgndeJ and undffr itaffed, it's literacy 
proorams. Our work is ctltlcai to getting people up to standards 
so we can channel thrin into high school equivalency cl^saes, and 
job training. The Adult Night Schools begin on .i gth grade reiiding 
level and our work is thf precursor for these (:lk3 being able to 
cope on the 9th grade Uvel. To tiilnk our wcrK isn't n^resdjry or 
valuable is fool hardy. We'rt dealing with thoie who at* afraid of 
failure, ate embatraa-ed and dre frustrated. Everygfje u entitled 
to a free education and that's why we are here. 

A few yedr-; ago, U\*i ABC DroaOcasting n<*twork Isjrched an in depth 
study of the graduating t^^achers. Th u study r-ivealed that the 
current giraduates wete from Iht lowest percentU? of their class. 
This gives mote credence to the saying that "thofe who can, do, ami 
tnose whn can't, teach." The unfortunate reality u tliat we are 
coritl nu..il ly ',(5ttin-3 cjU from patents begging for our assi^^tance 
for their school oge chlldten because thpy art n.t competent la 
reading and wilting. These «re our adult illlterites of the 
future . 
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In N.J.I the State administered a teat to fUst yeac colleqe 
»tud«nts and discovered that Irss than liX could i:ead and write 
wlchout any problem. And In another direction, only 32% showed 
ability in basic computation sKiUs with only 12\ could perform 
basic algebra. 

The ml»t<*k« hcr« is thtowinq moce money after bad. IE our 

inexper l-'ncod volunteers con te^ich reading and writing, why «hould 

the system which has proven to be a failure be given more funds? 

Our own 3tudentb have publli^ly discussed on television the lacK of 
service 'jiven to them by cemedlal classes which wete supposedly 
uesigned to help Improve their skills. 

Th#^rc Is 9 lot of rhetoric about providing funoa for literacy 
needs, except If the State of New Jersey Is an example of the teat 
of the Country, then fow States actually do provide money. Hew 
Jeiaey depends on the Federal Government for literacy funds. 

Thpce needs to be conn iderat Ion of a reward system oc penalty to 
require iJro'jrair.s to provide as3ur<ince. We must know that every 
avenue of service la explored or at least given an opportunity to 
assist . 

our success is thst of which we respect tti* wishes and goals o( the 
clientele. We do not foist our opinions on the individual. We 
Have found when they realize the can achieve sontfhhlng, they come 
back and ask us to teach them mote. Some have not Only obtained 
employment, but have actually yra-iuated front college too. 

An interesting point to be made here l» that it is our policy to 
try to 'iiet people to be proficient enough so they may be removed 
from public assistance. We've had fln instance when an employed 
worker who wds Injured tin the job was denied Social Security 
Disability Benefits based on the fact that he cculd do another joh. 
However, hn was illiterate" wMlch made It imposaible for him to 
perform satisfactorily. Focus On Literacy, inc. first proved his 
illiteracy to Insure his benefits, then we matched him with a tulor 
for instruction, and now he is employable again. 

We've had people who were unable to pass the nill;tary ekams, who 
after our on» to one tutoring was able to obtain their «joal-. 
Parents who were lllltetate and wanted to set a good example fot 
their children, were able to help the kids along. Individuals who 
were learning disabled oc emotionally unstable or impaired weri^ 
given the enCoutagem'Jnt to learn. Kids in half uay houses or 
vocational rehab were able to maintain Jabs and become self 
SUf f icient . 

All it takee is commitment, determination And tin?. 
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FOCUS ON LITERACY, Inc. Is d«dlcattd to the teaching o£ Adult 
IlHttrattc to better Improve their opportunities, one mejor 
area o£ concern that needs to be addressed is In workplace 
llteiacy, more directly tor today's purposes, Job training and 
placement, Too often, low level readers are not even allowed 
the chance to work through programs like JPTA. They don't 
possess the basic skills necessary ta file for assistance with 
JPTA, as some can't even sign their own names. 

Yet these individuals have a burning desire to work, to better 
thenaelves and their families. In out prograni, the median age 
is 37.8 years, primarily white male, with an average of a 9th 
grade education, »nd a 2nd grade reading level. They can*t 
fill out a job application, read warnings about machine 
guarding, read hSDS sheets, or material given to them about 
benefits, safety, or payroll deductions. 

As progress grows and technological advances continue to 
outstrip the basic American Workforce, )ust where do employers 
expect to find employees capable of comprehending the 
workplace If so many can't even read and write? In the United 
States, there are an estlMteO 27-35 mlll'on Illiterate 
adults. Additionally, there are another 25 million low level 
readers. Of these SO-60 million people, many are facfd with 
Impending doom at their place of employment, 

This cerlainly covers the jPTA workforce as well. They need 
to be competent enough to comprehend both written and verbal 
instruction. The need for an educationally improved workforce 
Is everywhere you look in America as we strive to compete with 
foreign markets. Their workers are better educated, more 
adaptable to changing) environment, and better able to cOpe at 
work and survive in the world. 

What organizations such as FOCUS ON LITERACV, Inc. can do, Is 
provide needed support, education, and ussiotance to the JPTA 
client Who needs to improve or learn reading and writing. 
Additionally, some individuals who won't gualify for the jPTA 
training due to lack of basic skills, can be retained by JPTA 
and Uuqht by FOCUS ON LITERACY, Inc. and brought up to an 
acceptable standard of skills. What Is needed to accomplish 
this 10 a partnership between FOCUS ON LITERACY, Inc. and 
JPTA. Efforts in the past have not been successful in this 
area, principally due to :«ck of direction and guidance. 
FOuUS ON LITERACY, Inc. has always received a warm verbal 
welcome and acknowledgment. Unfortunately, caseworkers are 
burdened with many in need, and don't have time to place the 
illiterate or low level jobseekor in a literacy program. 

Perhaps a screening system could be utilized to identify these 
potential workers upon entry into the JPTA process. Tliey' 
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could then imined lately be dirtct«d toward a9«nci«s such as 
FOCUS ON LITBRACY, Inc. f&r Ironed i«t« n««ds, and racslve 
regular assistance in 4 one to one setting by using trained 
Volunteers fron the community* 

A recent study shows that ot 14^748 people in the Csmden- 
Gloucester county area who were actively seeking worK^ 6,924 
ate from basic blue collar jobs. Another 5,459 are from 
clerical, Service, sales, and other. Based upon "noripsl** 
projections tox illiterates within New Jersey, approximately 
17% or 2,105 of the two target groups will have low level or 
lack o{ basic ski lis . 

According to e recent report issued by the Business Council 
for Effective Literacy, two-thirds of workers in construction 
firms today have skills below those needed on the job. In the 
past, construction work has relied heavily on young male 
wockers, aud the pool of young people available for new hire 
continues to shrink. Today's workers need a broader range of 
skills then in the past. To fill this gap, employers will 
have to reach out more to minorities, oldet workers, and 
women. Yet many of these Individuals lack the basic skills to 
even apply for the position. Ve are wasting these precious 
resources^ these lives. 

JPTA has taken the lead and continues to do so in training and 
placement ot workers. Still, too many people are unable to 
enter the system for lack of basis skills. And the 
bus Inessperaon, the economy, the consumer, and the country as 
a whole is paying the price, and will continue to do so if 
action isn't taken to integrate basic skills education with 
basic job training education. 

An electrician can't understand the grounding instructions on 
a pneumatic drill and receives a shock; a custodian can't read 
the labels on the cleaning fluids and is overcome by fumes; a 
master carpenter can't read the two little tabs in the coiner 
and nails go into the wrong place, so the new windows car. t be 
opened or closed; a metal worker can't measure properly and 
cuts a quanlty of material too short. In just these instances, 
lack of basic skills costs productivity, quality of goods, 
health and perhaps thi* life of the worker, and untold dollars'. 
These are sklllid, trained, competent employees at what they 
do, they just can't read. 

P'.ease, see that the workers who come out of Federally funded 
job programs can read and write. It is a basic survival 
skill, both on and off the Job. It will enhance the self- 
esteem of the workeE, it will reduce accidents tc the worker, 
it will substantially inctease the companya' bottom line, dnd 
it will encourage others to seek the heit'. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much, Caryl We appreciate 
that. And you were under five minutes, too. 
Ms. Mackin-Wagner. Well, wait, I have more. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman Perkins. Well, with that, I am going to turn to Con- 
gressman Andrews, who I am sure wants to put forth some very 
brilliant questioning to you. So, please proceed. Congressman. 

Mr. Andrews. I am going to have to read your questions, then? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Andrews. Let me thank everyone on the panel. What we try 
to do, and I thank Chairman Perkins for his and the staffs coop- 
eration on this, and just say as an aside that, one of the most valu- 
able lessons I have learned thus far in Washington is that the level 
of skill and motivation of the staffs, particularly the committee 
staffs, is really outstanding. And the people we have with us today 
from the Employment Opportunities Subcommittee do a great job 
throughout the year. We are very pleased to have them here in our 
district, and we thank them for the good job they do every day, but 
particularly today. 

I was asked, I voted about 2 weeks ago in favor of the legislative 
appropriations bill, which gives money to Congress and related 
agencies, to meet our payroll and do the other things. And someone 
said, gee, you really should have voted against that, because it is 
an easy no vote, to come home and say you voted against bigger 
staffs, and more money for the staffs down there, and so forth. And 
it is kind of a fun thing to beat up on people who work in that 
area. 

And I was able to say that I voted for that for a very specific 
reason, and that is that the people who do the work for us in the 
Congress are underpaid and overworked, with the exception of 
those on my staff. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Andrews. Are underpaid and overworked, and they do a ter- 
rific job. We are very thankful for the good work you did for us 
today. 

What we tried to do in these panels was to set up in the first 
panel, a discussion of the problem that we are trying to solve, and 
that is a general econoniic slow down, and a general Tack of growth 
in the country. Many of us think in New Jersey, in particular, that 
we are faced with an unemployment crisis. 

We then tried to talk about ways from the perspective of govern- 
ment people, and study group people, that the JTPA law might be 
improved to help solve that problem. 

And then, finally in this third panel, to hear from those who are 
involved in solving the problem, in giving people job skills, running 
schools and programs that attempt to do that. 

And it occurs to me in listening to what we have heard today, 
that there are really two issues. The first one is, what should we be 
doing as a matter of national policy, to create more job opportuni- 
ties? And that is a question that we are going to, hopefully, be de- 
bating in the weeks and months ahead, with a little more intensity 
than we have been doing thus far. 

The second question, though, is given the evolution of job oppor- 
tunities, or the generation of job opportunities, how can we be sure 
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that the JTPA program is properly poised to move people from un- 
employment into tnose job opportunities? The second set of ques- 
tions is, given those opportunities, how can we move people toward 
them. 

And we have heard a number of problems sort of pointed out in 
this panel. I would like to focus, briefly, on one problem per wit- 
ness, and ask you to respond. 

Alan, it strikes me that your story that vou tell is kind of a 
horror story of what happens when people who are acting in good 
faith and trying to give people job skills get caught in the middle of 
ambiguous laws and conflicting bureaucracies, and many other 
people, acting in good intentions that are moving in different direc- 
tions. 

Bill Maguire said something earlier in his testimony about his 
behef that the best way for us to simplify the program would be 
through the use of a case management model. And what I took him 
to mean by that is that, instead of one unfortunate unemployment 
person, JTPA participant, trying to figure out for himseU or herself 
which agencies to go to and when, and which papers to file and 
when, that that individual would have a broker, would have some- 
one whose job it would be to figure out within all of the different 
programs that are out there, Pell Grants and JTPA entitlements 
and what have you, that person's job would be to figure out how 
best to navigate that for the student, for the participant, place 
them in the right place. 

Your testimony suggests that we ought to be trying to reconcile 
the difference that exists between the Department of Education 
and the Department of Labor. Do you think that one way we might 
do that would be to funnel more JTPA decisions through a case 
manager, who would have authority to sort that out on behalf of 
the participant? Is that a way that we could begin to address the 
problem that you have pointed out? 

Mr. Harris. In regard to, specifically, the coordination of the dif- 
ferent funding programs, I do not know if that is necessarily a solu- 
tion, because certainly, for those of us who are in the business of 
running schools, we get regulatory changes for the Title IV pro- 
grams almost monthly from the Depanment of Education. And I 
think it would be very difficult for one person to really develop the 
expertise to sit astride a number of governmental agencies, wheth- 
er they be Health and Human Services, Welfare, Department of 
Labor, Department of Education. I do not think it is possible for 
one person to really have or develop the expertise to oversee the 
coordination of all of those programs that way. 

Mr. Andrews. Let me put the question a slightly different way, 
and I do think that would be very difficult, if not impossible, to do. 
I suppose that the reason for this conflict in regulations between 
Pell Grants and JTPA funding is a good one, a valid one. And that 
is, that we are trying to avoid redundancy, spending money from 
both sources on one person. 

It has not worked out tv. accomplish that goal, but that, I sup- 
pose, was the reason. Would it not make better sense to say to a 
case manager that, in effect, your client, your participant, has X 
number of dollars to spend. And your goal is to get that person 
trained and placed and motivated into the job market. 
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Now, you can draw upon the bank of Pell Grant money, or you 
can draw upon the bank of JTPA entitlement money, but let that 
broker, in effect, deal from a bank account set up on behalf of that 
one participant, rather than have the school, the participant, the 
government agency, everyone else tangled up with this morass. 
Does it not make better sense to almost open up like an IRA, 
except we call it an individual training account, an ITA, that 
would combine the best elements of Pell and JTPA, and guaran- 
teed student loans, and all the other things we have. Does that 
make sense to you? 

Mr. Harris. I would have to think about that. I know that the 
Department of Education currently is approaching the whole ques- 
tion of reauthorization, and I am sure that all of these questions 
are going to be thrown into the mix as, you know, how do we re- 
spond to some of these specific questions. I really do not know the 
answer. And quite frankly, I do not know whether that would be 
solution. 

It really depends on the level of commitment that the Federal 
Government is really willing to place on the value of an educated 
and motivated workforce. 

Mr. Andrews. Well, that is a pessimistic thought. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Andrews. To be partisan, but, maybe if we put a big sign 
over the unemployment office that said. Savings & Ix)an Institute, 
they might pay some attention to it. 

Mrs. Kane, let me ask you a question. Your testimony speaks to 
the need to think about some structural reforms in the way private 
industiy councils are put together, and selected and governed. The 
model here is that the Private Industry Council will effectively 
have control over the way funds are spent in the program. 

How might you suggest that we improve the way the law creates 
those councils? How might we make those councils more responsive 
in a way that you would like to make them responsive? 

Ms. Kane. I, to be honest with you. Congressman Andrews, my 
problem is not with the law and the Private Industry Council. I 
think that the way the law, the JTPA law, addresses the Private 
Industry Council is very clear and very concise. It states, you know, 
there are two factors. You have >our individuals that should be 
coming from the private sector, and the individuals coming from 
the educational sector. 

And they have taken the time out in that law to break down the 
educational sector, and say what is meant by educational repre- 
sentatives, and state that all education represents— all educational 
agencies should be represented. And they name them. 

The problem as I see it comes within the local level of the Pri- 
vate Industry Council, where, in fact, the individuals that are 
chosen to sit on the council — of course, we do not have representa- 
tion, which I think is a total misrepresentation of the law. 

The point, and this goes with what you had asked Alan, too--I 
want to digress. I have here a Training Information Notice, and 
this is related right to the Pell Grant issue. This was from the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Mr. Andrews. What kind of report? 
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Ms. Kane. It is called a TIN report, a training information 
notice. And it is a directive, right from the Department of Labor 
that should be disseminated from the SDAs to the local PICs. It 
this piece of information that I have in my hand had ever gotten t» 
the Private Industry Council, then their understanding of the Fell 
Grants in relation to the JTPA is all written out here by their own 
Department of Labor, and there would not have been the problem 
that we had in last year's contracts. ^ r t u 

Mr. Andrews. Is that from the State Department of Labor, or 

the Federal? „ , , ^ ^ . r t u tu^ 

Ms Kane. This is from the Federal Department of Labor to the 
State Department of Labor. And for example, when it says in rela- 
tion to the Pell Grants, the information is provided to the Iwa 
SDAs and PICs and sub-state grantees, so that applying tor mi 
Grants can be a prerequisite for qualifying for JTPA funding. 1 he 
Federal Department of Labor is telling us, this is the law, this is 
where it is at between Labor and Education. Follow it, and do what 

you have to do. , , l 

I do not believe that our Private Industry Council has ever 
gotten a copy of that. And if that is true, that is a shame. That is a 
real honest to God shame. So, I do not see a probleni with the Fed- 
eral law the way that it is written for private industry councils. 1 
see the local interpretation of that law, and what they think that 
they can do, and what they cannot do. _ , , . _ - . , 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mrs. Kane. Debbie Reese, one ot the 
points that you make is the need for support services around the 
basic employment training— child care, medical care, transporta- 
tion, etc. I know that your agency has been quite successful in put- 
ting that together, but I suspect, I have been to your graduations, 
and I have heard the success stories and met the people. I suspect 
that the reason you have been successful is almost in spite ot the 
way the law is structured now, not because of it. That it is an ad 
hoc process to get the other services in, so your participant can 
take advantage of them. , . . 

What could we do in the law that would give you more of an op- 
portunity to provide that whole network of support services to a 
participant that we are not doing right now? How can this law be 
improved to do that? ' t ^ n j u i. 

Ms. Reese. One of the things that is happening— I talked about 
still being on a performance based contract. One of the things that 
we are in the process of negotiating right now with our local em- 

gloyment and training center office is a joint contract with the 
tate Department of Education, so that the JTPA is picking up all 
training related expenses, and no administrative expenses. Those 
will be picked up by the Department of Education. 

If we can move to some of those kinds of ways of contracting, so 
that we are still very performance driven— and, I think we should 
be. I think that is the good thing in the JTPA system, compared to 
other systems. But I think that if we can move to that kind ot con- 
tracting, it really frees up a lot of the pressure that is on us as a 
local provider to do these kinds of things. 

I have to say in fairness to the way the current JTPA system is 
right now, with performance based contracting, you actually have 
fewer restraints on social services than you would with other kinds, 
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with a line item, vou know, coat reimbursement budget. In that 
regard, I have much more flexibility with what I do. 

The problem has been, and that was why I was making my pitch 
as a non-profit entrepreneur, is that the way the contracting 
system has been set up so far, the constraints are so major, that it 
is very difficult to be creative. You are spending all your time deal- 
ing with very burdensome regulations, and very burdensome con- 
tracts. I never got a contract for 11 months. I operated— can you 
believe this— on good faith. If I were not on' the PIC, I mean, my 
board of directors was dying. I was operating for 11 months with- 
out a contract, because the contract had gotten this thick— it has 
gotten this complicated. 

So, those are the kinds of things that government can do, Rob, 
There is no reason under the sun why, at your level and at the 
State level, things cannot be simplified. That is at least what I hear 
from the folks at the State level, as well. 

Mr. Andrews. The Work Group has, what, I would guess, five or 
six full time employees? 

Ms. Reese. Oh, no. I have 26 people now. 

Mr. Andrews. Okay. Well, you have grown and been more suc- 
cessful. What percentage of time does your staff spend on adminis- 
trative work, versus the amount of time, the percentage of time 
you spend on dealing with the participants? 

Ms. Reese. If you knew the amount of time that I have spent 
with my director of administration in the last 6 weeks. I just col- 
lapsed for 4 days, because we have worked— I have done about 20 
different budgets for JTPA, just to survive. Because, one minute, it 
IS one thing, the next minute, it is another thing. That is full time 
for the last 2 months, when I was also in the middle of program 
planning. 

What I have tried to do is protect my program staff from this 
kind of stuff as much as I possibly can. But, I have one gal who is a 
job developer, who spends about half of her time just monitoring 
all the fiscal stuff around the benchmarks, these intermediate 
steps, to get people through the program. And that is what I 
meant. I was really criticizing myself when I said I was becoming 
finance driven. And you almost are mad if the kid wants to go to 
vocational school. Because, how dare they? They are messing up 
my finances, I will not balance my budget. I mean, it is crazy— the 
kid wants to go to college. 

Mr. Andrews. So, in effect, your performance report is going to 
look worse, so you are going to be penalized if one of your— let us 
assumeH)ne of your graduates says, you know, I like what I did. I 
want to go to Gloucester Ck)unty College, and get into a medical 
technology program. I am going to work part time at K-Mart while 
I do that. That is a failure, according to the 

Ms. Reese. That is a failure. 

Mr. Andrews, [continuing] way the present regulations are set 
up. 

Ms. Reese. And it is also a physical failure. And I am evaluated 
against other, I am evaluated against welding schools, and secretar- 
ial schools. And they say, gee, how come her placement is not as 
high as theirs? So, it sets up a whole— my staff is very productive. 
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And it sets you up with a whole mentality of failure, which is not 
part of getting together and solving the problem. 

Mr. Andrews. One of the issues that a lot of us have been talk- 
ing about, both in this law and in the Higher Education Reauthor- 
ization Act, is what we might call degree of difficulty factor. And 
that is that all of us want to see output performance based stand- 
ards to separate the good from the bad, and the regulated from the 
less regulated. But, we want to be very sure that those standards 
are bai^ upon a fair evaluation. . 

And the way I always think about it is that it is a lot easier to 
train and place someone who is a 35 year dd employee who may 
have lost a job at General Electric, than it is someone who is an 18 
year old unwed mother, without a high school diploma. Not to say 
it is easy to place the 35 year old, but the likelihood is a lot higher 
that man cr woman is going to go on and do something. 

We do not want to see a situation where you are evaluated on 
the same scale, and because you only place 60 percent of the unwed 
mothers, you are compared to somebody who placed 98 percent ot 
the 35 year old GE workers, because they are a different set ot 
problems, and a different set of opportunities. , , , , „ 

Finally, let me ask Caryl, one of the proposals that has been 
made in the context of the education bill reauthorization is that 
student financial aid not be available to individuals, until they can 
either have a high school diploma, or pass a GED. I assume that, in 
order to do either of those, you have to be literate. Although 

Ms. Mackin-Wagner. It would help. 

Mr. Andrews, [continuing] one sometimes wonders what is 
coming out of the schools at times. What do you think of that idea/ 
In other words, let me tell you what the arguments I have heard 
for and against it, and see what you think as an expert in this 

field. • . J. 

The argument for it is that, why should we be spending any 
JTPA, Pell Grant, guaranteed student loan money on someone who 
cannot read and write. If you cannot read and write, you are obvi- 
ously going to fail, and it is throwing good money after bad. 

The argument against the proposition is that some people will 
experience what you might call a chilling effect, or they will be 
scared away from some of the locational training programs, be- 
cause they have trouble with academic learning. They have trouble 
with the literacy training and learning. And that what we are 
going to do is screen out some people who do want to work, but are 
somehow scared away, or unable to do the academic work. What do 
you think of that idea? , ,t 

Ms. Mackin-Wagner. That is a broad-based question. No matter 
how you look at it, you are dealing with people s fears, regardless 
Self-esteem and ego enter into the picture, and as human beings we 
are supposed to be able to acknowledge that kind of a situation, 
and encourage, not dissuade, people to come forward. 

Ar. Andrews. Right. . , tt x j i. u 

Ms. Mackin-Wagner. And let us face it, the United States has 
one of the lowest bases as far as education level. We have got 
people in other countries who are willing to work longer hours, go 
to school many more days of the week, or rather, many more days 
of the year, longer school days, than what we have now. We are 
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virtually a lazy group of people. We have come to accept certain 
benefits that, obviously, we have to realize that just because you 
are working 9 to 5, or you have a job, does not always entitle you 
to these benefits. 

So, therefore, people who are truly dedicated and determined, 
would find a way to acknowledge people who we are scaring off, 
and get them to get the help which is available, which is free, 
which is private. Because, those poor people are unaware that 
there is help available to them. And part of our problem is, we do 
not have the funding to advertise those kinds of programs* 

Mr. Andrews. I just want to get this on the record, again. Your 
program is free of charge? 

Ms. Mackin- Wagner. Free of charge. 

Mr. Andrews. This is something 

Ms, Mackin- Wagner, Free and private. 

Mr. Andrews. If I understand the way that this works, if I 
cannot read or write, or if I know someone who cannot read and 
write and needs help, I can call Focus on Literacy. I will be as- 
signed a literacy volunteer 

Ms. Mackin-Wagner. Right. 

Mr. Andrews, [continuing] who will help me through a program. 
And I do not pay for that. 
Ms. Mackin-Wagner. Right, absolutely. 

Mr. Andrews. Okay. So, just, in conclusion, do you think there 
should be a literacy requirement or pre-condition to getting this 
kind of help for job training or higher education? 

Ms. Mackin-Wagner. Yes, I believe that there should be some 
sort of penal system which would go through the records to make 
sure that programs have turned over every rock of available serv- 
ice that k out L^^rft for them, for their clientele. 

Mr. Andrews, And I would just ask you to think about— not 
today, because it is too difficult of a question— but ways that that 
requireir,e!it might be made more of an aid, and less of a punish- 
ment for someone. We do not want to take someone who is 17 years 
old, and already scared, in a very difficult life situation, and make 
them feel as if they are being thrust into a learning environment 
they may have left already, by dropping out of high school. And 
not make them feel as if they are being punished somehow. 

I know your program does not do that. I have had the chance, 
Chris, the last couple of years, to go to the annual awards ceremo- 
ny that Caryl's program has. It used to be a luncheon, but with the 
funding cut backs, there is nc luncheon anymore. 

Ms. Mackin-Wagner. Nothing. 

Mr. Andrews, But, at least there is an opportunity to say thank 
you to the people who volunteer. And the people who teach literacy 
in the program are volunteers. The only money spent in this pro- 
gram is the very minimal expenses to administer it. 

M3. Mackin-Wagner. Yes, well, one of the way that we have 
found to obviously stretch that dollar that is contributed to the pro- 
gram is by housing it without charging rent, and absorbing all the 
utility costs ourselves, personally. 

Mr. Andrews. In your home? 

Ms. Mackin-Wagner. Yes. 
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Mr. Andrews. So, I mean, this is something where we spend, you 
know, hundreds of millions or billions of dollars on different things 
in Washington, and we have proof positive here in our district that 
things can work. We have to try to find a way to help it work 
better. We appreciate your participation in that. 

Ms. Mackin-Wagner. Thank you for the opportunity.^ 

Chairman Perkins. Well, having concluded with Rob s questions, 
I would like to say I neglected to introduce two of my staff mem- 
bers, Deborah Katz, here, who is returning to New Jersey, bhe 
went to college down the road at Princeton. 

Mr. Andrews. And has overcome that hurdle. 

cifairman Verkins. And Pat Fahy, who worked 4 years with Sen- 
ator Simon, doing the JTPA amendments, prior to me enticing her 
to come over to the House side. I was not sure if it was my sterling 
personality, or an $8,000 raise I offered her. But, whatever, we 
were able to get her, and we are very pleased that they could join 

^^*would like to make a couple of brief comments. To Mr. Harris, 
apparently, Pat has handed me a note saying that new regulations 
are awaiting clearance at the Office of Management and Budget. 
These regulations are expected to correct or clarify any conflicting 
policies regarding the use of Pell Grants in the JTPA programs. 

And she will be pleased to put you in contact with the appropri- 
ate department officials. 

And in directing my comments to Ms. Wagner, or Mrs.— well, 

Caryl. 

Ms. Mackin-Wagner. Whatever. 

Chairman Perkins. We are going to try to see that in any J lPA 
bill that we put forth this year, that we do try to address the basic 
skills deficiencies. That those who have them will be addressed in 
so ne fashion or other. . , . 

Ms. Reese, I think that the problems with creaming that you 
have been talking about are absolutely on target. We understand 
that those are something that we are going to have to deal with, 
and we are going to try to. It is a very difficult question. 

And how do you, realistically? You know, I walked into a JTPA 
graduation 3 weeks ago. One of the JTPA directors in my district 
comes up and says, Chris, you know, I cream all the time, because 
of these performance based contracts. She said, I feel guilty about 
it " 

But, what I do is, I take the best and the brightest, and those 
most likely to succeed, because I want to make my figures look 
good, so I can get another contract next year. And how do we still 
have some sort of performance component, but, at the same time, 
get away from this kind of demand that drives people in a direction 
where they feel they have got to cream? How do you accomplish 

that? , , 

Ms. Reese. I really think it can be done if you are comparing 
similar populations. For example, and I do not know what the na- 
tional standard from the experts would be, but if the reasonable 
standard would be that, when you are working with dropouts, 40 
percent should be placed, then that should be your minimum base- 
line for a group like that, to be set in a contract. 
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The other thing you can do— I like performance based contracts. 
I was raised by a btisinessman, and I really do like that approach, 
even though I am a social worker. What that does not have to 
always have attached to it are the fiscal disincentives. Give me an 
installment way of paying me. Let me use any surpluses I get if I 
exceed whatever this baseline amount is, so that it is a positive in- 
centive for me, which she now can use, and I cannot, to do more for 
my agency and my program. 

So, I think that you have to, just like you would with the mental- 
ly ill or anybody else, you can establish baseline minimums for 
similar population groups, and I think you should. I would never 
want us to do anything else. I really do think it is one of the best 
features of JTPA. And I have been in social work a long, long time. 
I think it is one of its good things. 

Chairman Perkins. Well, I think those are very good ideas, Ms. 
Reese. I appreciate that. 

I could continue on, but I think it is time to let everybody go 
home. I want to say, I appreciate very much having the opportuni- 
ty to join you here in New Jersey. I appreciate the invitation from 
my good friend and diligent worker, Rob Andrews, who has allowed 
the subcommittee to come here. I think we have been provided in- 
valuable new information that we are anxious to tcJce back to 
Washington and synthesize intx) this JTPA bill. 

And with that, I am going to let you all go on, and I thank you 
for coming. This hearing is now adjourned. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 3:55 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitteti for the record follows.] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the r,afacowiltt«e on Bmployment 
Opportunltlea, it la «y pleasure to sufaalt this testlaony on the 
Job Training Partnership Act AmendMnts on behalf of the largest 
Sexvlce Delivery Area In the nation, the City of New York. 

The Job Training Partnership Act offers a second chance, a 
realistic chance, for the hard-to-serve to become productive 
cltltens. Job training also Is essential to the economic growth of 
our great nation. Too many of our cltlsens are 111 prepared to 
meet our nation's workforce needs as new technologies emerge and 
employers require higher level skills of their workforce. Without 
the intervention of federal training dollars, the numbers of the 
economically disadvantaged will continue to grow, placing 
additional burdens on government tax dollars, and businesses will 
be unable to fill many of their higher skilled Jobs, During its 
nine- year history, we have seen JTPA flourish, and with some added 
enhancements, we know that the program can continue to be key to 
the effort of offering to the most needy a second chance at the 
opportunities of our great nation. 

in your efforts to ensure the fiscal integrity of Jl'PA and maximize 
dollars for direct services, we urge you not to curtail the 
capability of the administrative bodies primarily responsible for 
making the system work. SDAs. Although some SDAs have been charged 
by the U.S. General Accounting Office, the U.S. Inspector General 
and the media with not meeting the Intent of JTPA, we believe most 
SDAB, like i,ew York City, have exemplary programs that provide 
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extensive services to the hard-to-serve. Our primary concern Is 
that as Congresff addresses the abuses of some SDAs, It refrains 
from legislating requirements that will limit the effectiveness of 
SDAs and local service providers as core elements of the job 
training system. For JTPA to remain viable in workforce 
preparation, Congress must address several key issues that impact 
on the strength of the SDA networks local flexibility, cost 
limitations and the allocation formula. 

The success of JTPA has and always will rest with the Service 
Delivery Area, which plans and assures program quality, performance 
and compliance. The New York City Department of Employment, as the 
SDA subgrantee, is charged with the challenge of directing limited 
dollars to a large and diverse eligible population. About 
2,500,000 economically disadvantaged persons currently reside in 
New York City. Yet each year our funding Ifjvels allow ua to only 
serve approximately 50,000 individuals or two percent of the people 
we should be reaching. The eligible population is growing because 
of the sustained economic downturn New York City is experiencing. 

Our diverse population of African-Americans, Latinos, Asians, 
Haitians and Immigrants and rpfugees from Eastern Europe are 
served through a network of over 200 contractors, including 
community colleges, the Board of Educat-..on, private for-profit 
vendors and comniunity-based organizations « Community-basod 
organizations are our primary service providers because of their 
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ablllty to -H-ot their training approach to the special needs o£ 
their constituencies. 

As a Bubyrantee, the New York City Department of Employment has met 
the programmatic and fiscal priorities of the proposbd jtpA 
amendments, and we accomplished this through procurement practices 
that are the most stringent In the country. Our City's procurement 
process Is an elaborate mix of safeguards to assure that only the 
most responsible organizations with sound fiscal and program track 
records are chosen as our service providers. 

To more effectively target the hard-to-serve, Mew York City has 
refrained from using economic disadvantage as its sole criterion 
for entry in a training program. All contracts are clearly 
specified and monitored to assure a demographic mix and that those 
served are truly the "hard-to-serve." Presently, 80% of our youth 
participants are high school dropouts. The other 20% must read 
below an eighth grade level or confront other major barriers to 
employment. m our adult programs, 40% of the participants are 
public assistance recipients. All others must read below the 
eighth grade level or be high school dropouts. 

in our efforts to best serve the "hard-to-serve, - we realize that 
they must be trained for Jobs that offer long-term career 
opportunities. Our mix of occupational training includes jobs that 
are classified as medium to high-skilled occupations by the GAO 
Report, "Job Training Partnership Act: Cervices and Outcomes for 
Participants with Differing Seeds. " only those occupations with 
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career potential are ielected for training. Our service design has 
allowed the hard-to-serve to gain eraploynent In better paid jobs: 
over 60% of the adults and over 55% of the youth are placed In 
training related Jobs at an average wage of $6.67 per hour and 
$5.50 per hour, respectively. 

Allocation Pomila 

The New York City Department of Employment has been In the 
forefront In advocating a change In the allocation formula. The 
current allocation formula does not give sufficient %rolght to the 
high concentration of persons living below the poverty level. 
Unemployment Is not a true measure of the Incidence of poverty as 
evidenced by the fact that Hew York City's labor force 
participation rate Is 57.5% as compared to 65.4%, nationwide. 
Congress should be mindful that needed changes In JTPA did lot take 
place last year becaitse of the impasse on correcting the inequities 
of the allocation formula. 

We believe that the proposed formula in last year's Senate bill 
(S.543) weighing 75% on economically disadvantaged and 25% on 
unemployment factors still offers the best hope to balance JTPA's 
dollars with the incidence of the hard-to-serve We also support 
a provision in the Administration's proposed amendments that 
requires states to allocate to SDAs those amounts determined by the 
Secretary of Labor. This will assure a more equitable distribution 
of funds to SDAs with higher concentration of economically 
disadvantaged persons that their state. 
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Local Flexibility 

The JTPA Service Delivery Areas are diverse In their size and 
needs. The New York City SDA has a large number of service 
pi-ovlders as compared to smaller SDAs. Our public transportation 
network links most of our communitieB, while commuting large 
distances Is a problem for participants in suburban or rural SDAs. 
The City's funding level, although insufficient to meet the needs 
of our residents, allows for the use of a large contractor network. 
Smaller SDAs have fewer service providers and many localities must 
rely on outside funding to exist. 



To meet the unique needs of more than 700 SDAs, JTPA should allow 
for maximum local flexibility and not prescribe service levels and 
approaches that impair on the SDAs' ability to meet the needs of 
its population. Because SDAs are as diverse as their target 
populations, we urge Congress to sustain local flexibility in the 
set-aside, on-the-job training, and the job search assistance 
language in the JTPA amendments. 



Set-Asides 

New York city has always been opposed to set-asides, because they 
have proven to be detrimental to funding levels and local planning 
processes, have created delays in funding and imposed another 
administrative layer on JTPA. We therefore, cannot support the 
Administration's proposal to set-aside 5% of the SDAs allocation 
for State Education Coordination and Grants, while coordination 
between education and training programs is essential, it can best 
be carried out at the local level. 
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A wore effective approach would be to require SDAa to fund echool- 
to-work transition and adult learning opportunity programa. To 
achieve realistic coordination and linkages, the SDAs and local 
education agencies should develop and implewent joint funding 
arrangements using ot^-er federal funds. Such an approach would 
ensure better linkages and Increase performance. 

On-the-job Training (OJT) 

OJT offers SDAs a method to meet both the federal requirement of 
limiting training to demand occupations and to address the career 
goals and needs of JTPA's eligible population. Historically, it 
has offered the largest range of training occupations and has also 
allowed hard-to-serve participants, who normally do r-et employer 
hiring requirements, to gain employment. As a training modality, 
OJT programs have always exceeded the New York City SDA's JTPA 
performance goals and are highly effective in providing services to 
males in occupations not suitable for classroom training. 
Nationwide, males have always been underserved. 

Congress needs to recognize that On-the-Job Training has been an 
effective vdhlc' ^ in serving special population groups. OJT 
service providers who have developed working arrangements with the 
criminal Justice system, local economic development agencies, and 
agencies serving groups such as public assistance reclp tents, 
substance abusers and the homeless have found OJT the most 
effective modo in serving these groups. To limit the use of 
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■ultlple broker contract* would impact negativaly on our service 
capabilities for these target groups. 

The strongest link betureen the private sector and JTPA has been, 
and should continue to be, OJT. The primary private sector 
providers are sMll enployers who usually train one or two 
participants. Congress and the U. S. Departamnt of Labor's concern 
about on-the-job training must not result in future guidelines that 
will restrict its use and, in effect, discourage employers from 
participating in the program. 

Job Search Aasiatance 

The bill that will soon be before you would also impair local 
flexibility by limiting Job search training and direct placement 
services to only those participants who are enrolled in basic 
skills and occupational skills training. The Department of 
Employment strongly believes that SDAs need to continue to have the 
flexibility to provide job search assistance to clients who do not 
need training or who require a Job to meet immediate financial 
needs. Not only do our contractors provide a range of services 
vthat are not available through the federally funded State 
Employment Services, but our comprehensive centers are located in 
neighborhoods where the most needy live. The loss of these 
services would be devastating to low-income people in New York 
City. 
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Youth Opportunity Progrm 

The youth of today are the prcedie of tomorrow. The Mjor 
challenge facing the nation' • workforce development effort* la to 
equip Bchool dropouts, with limited basic and occupational skills, 
to ■eet the growing skills requirea»ntB of the workplace. Basic 
education and skills training are only « portion of the services 
they need to make a productive transition. Problems such as lack 
of self«-esteem, substance abuse, and fear of failure need to be 
addressed with a full range of social services, job readiness and 
%forld of work instruction. New York City looks forward to 
supporting the national goals to help youth who have failed to 
realise their dreaHS for to«K>rrow. 

The City of New York supports the administration's proposal to 
create a year-round youth program, provided that summer employment 
remains an option for SDAs. However, the proposed requirement that 
60% of the service population be out-of-school youth who are 
participating in an education oi training program will greatly 
reduce the number of youth that could be served in a summer jobs 
program. With an estimated local school dropout rate of 321, it 
would be disasterous for Congress to propose reductions in the 
summer jobs program. * 

Contrary to connon perception, the summer jobs program does have a 
long-tern impact on in-school youth. It provides the economic 
means for poor youth to stay in school and an opportunity to g^in 
experience and build a resume* It should be self-evident that low 
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IncoM youth with a prior work history are better able to compete 
for jobs than those who have never worked. 

A service strategy for all In-school youth as a requirement for 
participation In the sumer program would present problems to New 
York City and many SDAs. Preparing and collecting upwards of 
20,000 strategies for students enrolled in NYC b 300 public schools 
irauld be costly, difficult and time-consuming. 

Cost Lialtationa 

Probably more than anything else, current and proposed cost 
llaltations as well as the Labor's Department definitions, coupled 
with proposed limitations on fixed-unit-prioe/perf orreanoe based 
contracts, will have the greatest Impact on the ability of SDAa to 
effectively administer the JTPA program. It is the SDA, not the 
federal or state entity, that must share the proposed 20% limit on 
administrative dollars with the services providers, be responsible 
for ensuring quality training and comply with JTPA regulations. 
Congress and the Department of Labor should be aware that ad- 
mlniatraf.ive costs are a product of a four-to-five tiered ad- 
ministrative cost arrangement. Both the federal government and the 
states have ample funds to cover their adminlBtrative requirements . 
However, their role in promoting the quality of the delivery system 
is more administrative than programmatic. 

The reality is that service provider administration costB, using 
current Labor Department definitions, can range from 15% to 30% and 
upwards of 95% of an SDA's administrative budget. Furthermore, 
without the use of f ixed-unit-price/perfonnance based contracts, 
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the SDA's subgrantees adninistrative budgets could fall to as low 
as 5% of their grant, if not far below actual administrative costs 
allocations. It was a reality in 1983 and even more of a problem 
today since overall funding has dropped 5.7% and the cost of living 
has risen over 37%. The cost limitations will further immobilize 
many SDAs who no longer will be able to supplement the JTPA 
administrative budget with local dollars, let alone assume the cost 
of administering the grant. 

It is also our position that legislative and regulatory cost 
limitations can have a negative effect on both the programmatic and 
operational capAci\:y of the JTPA system, particularly if fixed- 
unit-price/per lormance based contracts are limited to '*off the 
shelf* training programs and tuition-based programs. This would 
force SDAs to fund a few large contracts at the expense of a 
network of smaller, community-based organizations better suited to 
meeting the unique needs in their communities. 

Legislative proposals claim that changes are needed to serve the 
most needy in the general population. Yet they propose to cap 
expenses for training related and support services at 30% . These 
are contradictory proposals because they only limit the ability of 
SDAs to provide services needed by the hard-to-serve and to 
adequately support participants in long-term training. The true 
cost for training related and support services can range from 35% 
to 40%. We disagree with the proposal to include counseling and 
job development as a training related cost. Counseling and job 
development are as essential to the training of the hard-to-serve 
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as is inttnictioni and should continue to be an allowable training 
cost« 

Nr. Chairaan and nenbers of the Subcommittee i keep in mind that 
JTPA is a partnership with the private sector. What fixed-unit- 
price/performance based contracting has done is put jtpa on a 
business-like basis. Rather than reljubursing contractors for their 
expenses I regardless of performance, service providers are paid 
only when they perform. The impact on performance and cost 
effectiveness has been impressive, it has resulted in more 
training slots and increased performance. Marginal and failing 
contractors are easily weeded out, and fixed-unit-priced/ 
performance based contracts have given service providers added 
flexibility to adjust their costs to meet the emerging needs of the 
population to be served. 

Conclusions 

Let me close with what I believe to be the most important lesson 
for the future of workforce preparation which came from our 
country's recent victory in the Persian Gulf< The United States 
won because Operation Desert Storm deployed smart weapons that were 
operated by smart forces heavily represented by minorities. 
Congress needs to question why our military succeeded in training 
its forces in the use of the most sophisticated and advanced 
technologies, while American business is crying for a workforce 
that cannot meet even the most rudimentary requirements. The 
answer is simple. Training has always been the military's first 
priority. The military knows the requirement of each and every job 
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and ■pendB aillioni in training. It urihalled the resources 
required to produce a military force capable of carrying out each 
and every aisignwent* Its method proved that everyone is trainable* 

To produce a workforce capable of meeting the economic challenges 
and workforce requirements of the '90B| Congress must give job 
training the same priority given to it by the military* Dollars 
must be directed to implementing training approaches for the hard- 
to-serve — individuals who largely have been left behind by our 
educational system. This requires strong, viable programmatic 
efforts by all of us. I believe the Job Training Partnership Act is 
the vehicle to accomplish this important goal. In your effort to 
ensure fiscal integrity and to maximise dollars for direct servicei 
don't let the administrative details detract from the primary goal 
of JTPAs to offer a second chance to the n(»edy of our country to 
become part of a well trained , competitive workforce that can meet 
the challenges of the international economic battlefield* 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
OF 

NEW YORK CIM DEPARTMENT OP EMPLOYMENT'S 
COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR'S AMENDMENTS TO THE 
JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 
JUNBr 1991 

BconoBlcally Disadvantaged: Amend definition to Include not only 
those Individuals who receive food stamps but also those who are 
eligible for food stamps. This Is In line with the recommendation 
made by the National Commission for Employment Policy In their 
report entitled, '^Training Hispanlcsi Implications for the JTPA 
System. " 

Performance Standards: Adult employment enhancement outcomes might 
bo better utilized as extra credl' /alues in determining an SDAs 
adult performance r rather than establishing a separate standard. 

Human Resource Investment Councils: DOE views the proposed 
establishment of this council as a positive step to ensure 
coordination of services at the state and local level. 

Set-Asides: The Department of Employment does not support set- 
asides or designated funding. Set-asides^ particularly those that 
are administered by another state agency, have created funding 
delays, impaired local planning efforts, limited local funding and 
created yet another administrative layer. While coordination with 
education programs is essential, it can best be carried out at the 
local level. 

For these reasons we oppose the 5% set-asides for the State 
Education Coordination and designated funding for older workers. We 
do support legislation for special target groups that is coupled 
with funding ^ y f f 

Limitation of Certain Costs: DOE supports an increase in 
administrative costs. However, since SDAs must share administrative 
costs with service providers (unlike the Federal and State 
entities), even with an increase to 20%, the SDAs will be strapped. 

JTPA amendments should establish a separate administation cost 
limitation of 15% for SDAs and another cost limitation of 15 % for 
service providers. The adroinistrative cost of sexrvice providers 
should be limited to costs generally accepted by the accounting 
industry as general and administrative. 

Trainijig and technical assistance activities designed tor capacity 
building should be charged to either a new cost category or to 
training. 

The proposed 30% lid on training-related and supportive services 
will limit support services to the hard-to-serve and the amount of 
needs based payments to participants in long term training. 
Therefore, we believe that counseling and Job development should be 
charged to training. 
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Fixed Unit Cost /Performance Based Contracts i The Department of 
Employment opposes language in the legislation that would eliminate 
Fixed Unit Price /Performance Based Contracting. The efforts by the 
U. S. Department of Labor to further reinforce the Harch 13, 1989 
notice are sufficient to ensure fiscal integrity and cost- 
reasonable contracts. Performance Based Contracts should be 
maintained as they have improved both the performance and quality 
of services. 

We also recommend that programs with competency-based curricula 
approved by the PIC should not be required to breakdown costs. We 
support a provision in the legislation that *»ould give the 
Secretary of Labor the authority to disallow the use of these 
contracts by Service Delivesry Areas who are found by audits to have 
misused JTPA funds. 

laiocation Formula J New York City strongly supports the language in 
the Administration's bill that would have States allocate "to the 
services delivery areas within the State such amounts as determined 
by the Secretary using the allocation formula." This would 
eliminate funding limitations of SDAs with needs indices that are 
higher than that of their state. 

The allocation formula for adults and youth should be weighted 50% 
oil the relative number of economically disadvantaged, 25% on the 
concentration of economically disadvantaged and 25% on the relative 
number of unemployed individuals residing in areas of substantial 
unemployment . 

On-the-Job Training! On-the-Job Training offers SDAs a method to 
meet both the federal requirement of limiting training to demand 
occupations and addressing the career goals and needs of JTPA 
eligible participants. JTPA amendments should refrain from 
creating a legislative climate that will result in regulations and 
guidelines that discourage firms from participating in OJT. 

Job Search Assistances We oppose the provision that would limit 
Job search assistance to clients who are or have engaged in either 
basic or occupational training. 

Youth Programs s we propose that summer program enrollment should 
be excluded from the 60% out-of-school participation rate. 

Because of the size of New York City's summer employment program, 
we oppose the requirement of a service strategy for summer youth 
employment participants who are not engaged in a yeav-round youth 
program. 

Participants who only enroll in the summer program should be 
excluded from youth performance standards. 

Youth Opportunities Unlimited i We strongly support the inclusion 
of this program under Title IV. However, SDAs with a high density 
population should be allowed a waiver from the target population 
limit of 25,000. 

Sunset Provisions The permanent authorization of JTPA must be 
maintained. A sunset provision could subject JTPA to periodic 
changes in order to insure the program's reauthorization. 
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August 13, I99I 



The Honorable Carl C. Perkins 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Employment 

Opportunities 
Committee on Education and Labor 
House of Repre'^entatives 

Dear Mr. chairman: 

The enclosure to this letter contains our response to a 
series of questions submitted by Representative Steve 
Gunderson following our May 9, 1991, testimony before your 
subcommittee. Our testimony focused on the adequacy of 
oversight in the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). The 
enclosure contains the questions raised and our responses. 
If you or Mr. Gunderson should have any questions or need 
additional information please contact Sigurd Nilsen or 
Thomas Medvetz of my staff on (202) 523-8701. 

Sincerely yours, 




Franklin FraziefcT 
Director, Education and 
Employment Issues 



Enclosure 
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ENCLOSURE 



ENCLOSURE 



RESPONSES IX) QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY 
REPRESENTATIVE STEVE GUNDERSON 



2. 



3. 
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When do you expect the report discussed In your testimony to 
be released: 

Our report, entitled Job Training Partnership Act : 
Inadequate Oversight Leaves Program Vulnerable to Waste_^ 
Abuse, and Mismanagement (GAO/HRD-91-97 ) was Issued In 
prepublished form on July 30, 199\. We are enclosing a copy 
for your use. The printed version of this report will be 
issued in the next few weeks and we will provide you with a 
copy at that time. 



In your testimony, you mentioned significant probli?ins with 
OJT contracts In the JTPA system. The Department of Labor 
Issued non -mandatory policy guidance on OJT In 1989. Has 
your study shown any impact from this issuance? Had the 
policy been mandatory, would this impact have been 
different? Would it have addressed the problema you 
identified? 

Labor's policy guidance, issued on March 13, 1989, primarily 
focused on acceptable fixed unit priced, performance-based 
contracts. A portion of this guidance permits the use of 
one general oJT contract with a public agency, community 
based organization, or other service provider in order to 
facilitate providing OJT contracts for individual or small 
groups of participants and for large, less populated service 
delivery areas. The vast majority of OJT contracts we 
reviewed were not of this type. Furthermore, the problems 
we noted with OJT contracts concerned the excessive length 
of such contracts, lengthy contracts for those with 
significant experience in the occupation for which they werp 
being trained, and OJT contracts for persons already 
employed by the company. Labor's guidance does not provide 
dlrectio* for determining thft appropriate length of 
training nor does it address the other problems we noted. 
Therefore, it appears that these guidelines had little 
impact on the problems we identified and that making them 
mandatory would not alter this outcome. 



Would the DOh draft proposal (to amend JTPA), if adopted, 
address the OJT problems you have found? Would adoption of 
the OMD Circulars similarly address the problems? What 
gaps, if any, would be left by the two approaches which 
Congress should consider? 
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Labor's legislative propc.ul for OJT would be a positive 
stop. However, we believe that it needs to be modified. 
With respect to the length of training, the proposal merely 
suggests that consideration be given to recognized reference 
material, such as the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
While we believe that SDAs should have flexibility in 
determining the length of OJT training, we also believe that 
they should provide their basis for extending such training 
beyond that specified in the above reference material. 
Furthermore, we believe that Labor and the states should be 
directed to Include as part of their monitoring efforts, a 
review of OJT contracting to prevent and detect waste and 
abuse in this training activity. 

We have not performed an assessment of the impact that the 
0MB Circulars would have on JTPA, in general, and OJT in 
particular. Labor's Office of Inspector General has, 
however, looked at the issue of subjecting JTPA to the 
requirements of the 0MB Circulars, in general. The iG's 
past audit work has disclose^d persistent and pervasive 
problems predominantly in the areas of procurement, profits, 
cost accountability, contractual procedures and financial 
reporting. According to the IG, these findings exist, in 
part, because Labor's controls and uniform guidance are weak 
or nonexistent. It is the IG's opinion that the adoption, 
or at least application, of the 0MB Circulars to the JTPA 
program, and more control and specific direction for program 
design and performance standards, would establish uniform 
requirements throughout the JTPA system and address most of 
the deficiencies it has reported. 

Labor's IG has not focused specifically on the issues we 
identified with respect to OJT. It would appear that these 
issues are so narrowly focused and JTPA program specific 
that the Circulars would be applicable only in a very 
general way and would probably not adequately address these 
issues « 



Are there other areas of concern to GAO in JTPA which are 
not addressed by the Administration's proposal? Would these 
areas be addressed through adoption of the Circulars? 

There are several areas that remain a concern to us in spite 
of Labor's legislative proposal. its proposal provides that 
program costs be charged to one of three cost categories 
including the training related and supportive services 
category. We believe that combining training related costs 
with supportive services will obscure the amount that is 
actually spent on each and particularly on supportive 
services, which are needed by many potential participants to 
receive JTPA training services. 
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Furthermore, the 20 percent limitation placed on 
administrative costs Is based on the amount of funds 
"available*" Our work^ as well as that of Labor's Inspector 
General, has shown that the use of "available'' funds makes a 
determination of the amount that can be charged to the 
administrative cost category extremely difficult because the 
commingling of multiple year carryover funds obscures the 
permissible limit on administrative costs. Therefore, we 
support the language contained in H.R. 3033 that bases such 
limitation on the amount of funds annually allocated* 

Another issue, '.hat you recognize in your questions. Is that 
the vast majority of JTPA participants already have at least 
one of the employment barriers to be targeted under Labor's 
legislative proposal. Thus, Labor's targeting proposal may 
have little impact on who is served. As we pointed out In 
our May 9, 1991, testimony, if the intent of this provision 
is to place greater emphasis on training hard-to-serve 
individuals, then a more effective approach might be to 
concentrate on those facing more than one employment 
barrier . 

The last area of concern relates to the provision requiring 
state on-site monitoring of each SDA and substate area to 
ensure compliance with procurement standards. Our 
conclusion that JTPA oversight is inadequate Is based on 
more than just procurement-related problems and Includes 
inappropriate classification of costs, failure to adhere to 
cort limitations, and lack of proper inventory control. 
Thus, while we strongly support the requirement for on-site 
monitoring, we believe that it needs to be expanded to 
include other areas of weaknesses, such as those revealed by 
our recent work. 

Based on our limited knowledge of the 0MB Circulars, it does 
not appear that the Circulars would adequately address the 
above issues, if adopted. 



In your testimony, you have stated that GAO does not support 
expanding adult competencies to include acquisition of basic 
skills. Would you support such an expansion if the 
acquisition of skills were not a stand-alone measure, but 
must be in combination with either an increase in employment 
and earnings or a decrease In welfare dependency? 

CJAO does not object to JTPA providing participants with the 
skills noodod to attain adult competencies but wo are 
opposed to the use of competencies as a performance measure. 
As we stated in our testimony on May 9, 1991, we believe 
that btiKlc fUid other skills can significantly contribute to 
an Individual's employability, but that aduli. compcttMicics 
should be considered as a means to an end the end being a 
quality job placement- and not an end itself. Therefore, we 
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would support as an acceptable outcome measure the 
attainment of an adult competency when combined with another 
performance indicator, such as a job placempnt. Labor's 
legislative proposal now contains such a provision, i 



To follow up, if the principal outcone «< asure of 
perforwance in the systea continues to be sinply job 
placeaent, won't SDAs be further encouraged to "creaa" 
rather than increasing targeting to the hard-to-serve, 
ospecially given your estiMates that about 71% of current 
JTPA participants already have an additional barrier to 
enploy«€;nt7 

Retaining job placement as the principal performance measure 
could encourage sDAs to "cream" if the characteristics of 
the targeted population are not taken into consideration. 
We recognize that individuals with one or more employment 
barriers are more difficult to place in unsubsidized 
employment even after training. However, the act permits 
the states to modify performance standards, within 
parameters established by Labor, based on individual state 
and SDA factors including the characteristics of the 
population to be served. Thus, under this provision the 
states can adjust performance standards so that SDAs can 
target services to the hard-to-serve and still meet 
established performance standards. 



4 
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